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Introduction 


One 


The European Union 
as Empire 


Salvatore Engel-Di Mauro 


The mode of expression, you see, is everything. Nominibus mollire licet mala. 


— Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Chapter 15, Section 6 


Fai reportedly technical reasons, the European Commission of the Eu- 
ropean Union (EU) opted for 1 May 2004 (the anniversary of the 1886 
Haymarket Massacre), rather than the original date of 1 January, as the 
official accession date for the ten new member states (“E-Day”). Perhaps 
this was an act of intentional irony (or optimistic effacement?), given the 
significance of the first of May for workers’ struggles and the neoliberal 
proclivities of the EU project (Bieler, 2000; Bonefeld, 2001; Carchedi, 
2001; Frank, 1994; Gill, 2001; Holman, 2001; van der Pijl, 2001). What- 
ever the actual intentions, E-Day will commemorate the incorporation of 
the majority of eastern Europe and its relatively low-wage, largely precari- 
ous workforce into the EU, which, according to the Lisbon Strategy (Eu- 
ropean Council, 2000), is to transition toward a “competitive, dynamic, 
and knowledge-based economy” (Figure 1).' 

The lengthy process of this eastward enlargement has received copious 
scholarly attention since the early 1990s, leading to the establishment of 
entire research programmes dedicated to resolving the technical aspects 
of transforming state structures and social relations to suit evolving EU 
institutions, and addressing ongoing discord over the degree of EU cen- 
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tralisation and the timing and economic expenditures of expansion (Reu- 
ber and Wolkersdorfer, 2002: 41). Beyond attending to feasibility issues, 
academic and policy circles alike express an overwhelming encomium for 
the enlargement project as creating the conditions for long-term stability, 
peace, security, and prosperity. In less ideological circles, the EU is viewed 
as the only “appropriate context” for challenging the global predominance 
of “neoliberalism” (Heeg and Ossenbriigge, 2002: 87). The enlargement 
process is deemed an important inclusionary project that, if properly ac- 
complished, will avoid “eastern” applicants from becoming “embittered by 
exclusion” (Moisio, 2002: 113), a view ironically shared by The Economist, 
which criticises the process as insufficiently market driven (The Economist, 
2004; Lawday, 1995). This assessment agrees with those that surmise a 
probable convergence in economic development between new entrants 
and established EU members through internal redistribution (Structural 
Fund) policies (Bornschier et al., 2004). 
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These views curiously ignore the military aspects of EU enlargement. 
Less publicised, but no less important, will be the induction of seven more 
eastern European states into North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(Figure 2),? the internally embattled and geopolitically centrifugal armed 
wing of the EU. (See my earlier work on the topic, published in 2001.) 
While this institution enables the US empire to attenuate western Europe- 
an expansionism, it simultaneously functions as a preliminary stage to EU 
accession. Though mentioned in passing here, the issue of NATO expan- 
sion and its overlap with the EU is crucial to understanding the geopolitics 
of EU enlargement, and it will form part of the discussion in subsequent 
chapters (Amin, 2003 in this volume; Callinicos, 2001; Halevi and Varou- 
fakis, 2003; Kuus, this volume; Sommers, this volume; Wallerstein, 2003). 
Suffice it to state here that the failure to connect EU and NATO expan- 
sion as part of the same overall project of reapportioning eastern Europe, 
following the collapse of the USSR, attests to the lack of attentiveness to 
interrelated longer-term and larger-scale phenomena on the part of most 
scholars. 


EU and NATO membership, 2004 
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Such shortcomings in the literature demonstrate the very feeble intel- 
lectual resistance to the largely adulatory commentaries on the EU. This 
weakness may be linked to particular political platforms and projects that 
wish to reduce current political options to either more or less restrained 
forms of global capitalism. While the latter free-marketeering path is 
completely acritical, the former reformist route is no less problematic. It 
invokes the failures of earlier social democratic and welfarist approaches 
that created the conditions for neoliberalism in the first place (and for un- 
precedented devastation through warfare in the early twentieth century). 
Moreover, even using mainstream indicators, the optimism betrayed by 
the reformist convergence argument conveniently overlooks the chasm in 
health indicators and regional per capita GDP (even wider than that in 
the US) between the wealthiest and poorest EU member states, as well as 
widening gaps according to gender, ethnicity, and age. It also elides the 
EU’s reproduction of these disparities for the rest of the world through 
economic coercion (e.g., “structural adjustment”) and occasionally warfare 
(Amin, 2003; Arber, 1999; De Rynk and McAleavy, 2001; Haynes, 2001; 
HVG, 2004; Moghadam, 1996; Oberansmayr, 2004; Shaw and Orford, 
2000; Vogel, 2003). Apparently, the more critical intellectual circles find 
it acceptable to enmesh most of humanity, directly or indirectly, in this 
“European project” of durable inequalities, with promises of political and 
economic rewards that are touted as better than the narrow alternatives 
that are allowed to be contemplated publicly (O’Hearn, 1995; Tilly, 1998: 
126). 

This forfeiture of critical reasoning is met with the unabashed sup- 
port of most intellectuals for the transposition, through enlargement, of 
the EU norms (the accession criteria), albeit officially phrased in the most 
effulgent terms: the “free market” (i.e., capitalism, social inequality), “de- 
mocracy” (i.e., the liberal variant with minimal citizen representation), 
and “common rules, standards, and policies” (that apply mostly to weaker 
states—see below—and that are often, as EU “directives,” not implement- 
ed at all), deriving as they do from preclusive, self-contained, and/or self- 
referential sets of liberal ideological premises.* (See Dinan, 1999: 188-189; 
Gillingham, 2003: xii, 421; Harrop, 2000: 296, 300; Jonsson et al., 2000; 
Neal and Barbezat, 1998: 364-365; Poole, 2003; Schauble and Lamers, 
1994: 80; Waites, 1995: 212-213.) The actual aims of the EU are therefore 
far from shrouded in secrecy, and the expansionist character of the EU (the 
diffusion of the free market, democracy, and common norms) is not only 
beyond dispute but is even celebrated. It should hardly be controversial, 
nevertheless, to point out that EU enlargement constitutes a general ef- 
fort to reduce already-modest political accountability and welfare provi- 
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sions and to expand and concentrate wealth for the few by conquering and 
securing new markets (Bieler, 2000; Bonefeld, 2001; B6récz and Kovacs, 
2001; Carchedi, 2001; Frank, 1994; Gill, 2001; Holman, 2001; van der 
Pijl, 2001). Yet even if one were unwilling to accept the obvious, the tasks 
that are barely addressed in the literature are: (1) determining the form of 
this expansionism or “enlargement” (as opposed to others); (2) examining 
the actual practices and multiple-scale consequences associated with it; and 
(3) explaining its underlying causes. The examination of these questions is 
what makes this edited volume consequential, whether one agrees with the 
authors’ conclusions or not. 

What follows below, prior to a description of this collection, is a dis- 
cussion of the nature and geopolitical aspects of the EU as an institutional 
entity and the social repercussions specific to the enlargement process 
both within the expanded EU itself and in the former and current colonies 
of many of the EU’s member states. It must be emphasised, however, that 
the views expressed in this introductory chapter do not necessarily reflect 
those of the contributing authors. The point of this collection is to offer a 
critique of the EU’s enlargement process from a multiplicity of theoretical 
viewpoints not commonly found in mainstream criticism. In my view these 
perspectives complement each other—rather than being mutually antago- 
nistic, as they are too often portrayed—by exposing many of the underly- 
ing processes and by deconstructing the ideologies promoted by the EU 
project. Each essay brings into sharp relief particular assessments of the 
same phenomena and thereby contributes to a fuller contextualisation and 
understanding of the EU, irrespective of divergent interpretations regard- 
ing the EU itself and the consequences of and motives for its expansion. 
In this introduction, it will be argued that the EU and its enlargement 
constitute the latest gendered and racialised imperialistic and colonising 
strategy of political economic elites for disciplining workers and accumu- 
lating capital to increase competitiveness in the world system. 


The EU Enlargement and Integration 
Processes as Global Competitive Strategy 


An initial approach to understanding the EU as an institutional entity 
would be to define it. Official statements, however, are unequivocally 
ambiguous: 


The European Union (EU) is a family of democratic European countries, 
committed to working together for peace and prosperity. It is not a State intended 
to replace existing states, but it is more than any other international organisation. 
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The EU is, in fact, unique. Its Member States have set up common institutions 
to which they delegate some of their sovereignty so that decisions on specific 
matters of joint interest can be made democratically at European level. (http:// 
europa.eu.int/abc/index_en.htm, 12 November 2003) 


The EU is a unique institutional form, though one is neither informed 
specifically what is unique about it, nor what sort of political entity it is. 
The amorphous nature of official description probably betrays the evolv- 
ing struggles among states and capitalists, interspersed with variegated so- 
cial pressures from below, with respect to sovereignty and formal political 
structure. Perhaps the EU’s uniqueness is due to “democratic” decision- 
making processes at the “European level”; however, the bulk of EU insti- 
tutions, as at the national scale, are not even comprised of elected officials. 
(The recurring absurdity of conflating the entirety of Europe with the EU, 
a kind of discursive reductionism, is broached in the last chapter of this 
volume.) Given how the word “democracy” liberally peppers discussions 
about the EU, especially in conjunction with complaints regarding the 
EU’s “democratic deficit,” this is not too trifling an issue even to those who 
think of democracy largely in terms of formal structures of representation 
through the occasional ballot box and referendum and through the activ- 
ity of political professionals, all within the sacrosanct infrastructure of the 
state—most of which is not accountable to the average citizen. Nor is the 
delegation of sovereignty as voluntary as might be suggested, considering, 
for example, the financial influence the Bundes Bank exerts on the eco- 
nomic affairs of other member countries or the political effects of direct 
foreign investment in Greece and Portugal from the core economies of 
western Europe (Heeg and Ossenbriigge, 2002: 79). The latest exemptions 
granted for French and German government deficits, compared with the 
penalisation of the Portuguese equivalent—which must instead abide by 
the strictures of monetary union—hardly demonstrate any such voluntar- 
ism or equanimity in matters of sovereignty. 

So the dominance of certain states over others, the serving of specific 
member interests to the detriment of other members, the lack of even 
much “representative democracy,” among other problems, should make 
it clear that the EU is not exactly what it is officially claimed to be (Aalto, 
2002: 143; McGiffen, 2001; Williams, 2001). Numerous understandings of 
the EU have been circulating that attempt to make sense of this evolving, 
officially dissembled institutional arrangement. These assessments range 
from legalistic and institutional depictions to geopolitical and political- 
economic interpretations. 

Some attest that the EU “is a legal construct comprising, as of the 
year 2000, fifteen countries” that, since the 1980s, can be characterised as 
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an international actor with a degree of decision-making autonomy, a ma- 
jor impact on interstatal relations, and political significance recognised by 
most states (Cosgrove-Sacks, 2001: 5). In this sense, one could argue that 
the EU is akin to an interstatal coordinating institution such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) or the World Bank, but with less direct 
representation for large capital. But if it were a mere legal construct, one 
would expect a constant potential for its dissolution or reorganisation (and 
without much difficulty, were it to occur). The fact is that national institu- 
tions have been rearranged so that a greater degree of political-economic 
interdependence has been achieved, albeit largely under the influence of 
French and German states as the core of the EU (Frank, 1984). 

It is becoming increasingly clear to many that the EU is a geopoliti- 
cal actor with imperial characteristics and both a centre and a periphery. 
The centralisation process common to state systems is thwarted by the 
membership’s diversity of state forms, which contributes to the relative 
institutional uniqueness and contingent internal unity of the EU as a geo- 
political actor (Aalto, 2002; Muller, 2000; Peters, 1999; Tunander, 1997). 
These arguments, however, ignore the economic elite interests and the 
wider social struggles, including cultural practices, behind the expansionist 
tendency of the EU. 

The EU has also been interpreted as a project involving the reorgani- 
sation of state capacities and formal political structures at multiple levels 
in order to increase global competitiveness. Such a project is the result of 
a decreasing reliance, since the 1980s, on vertical political integration and 
on the national scale (“decentralisation”) for conducting state functions so 
as to achieve greater international economic competitiveness, even if at the 
expense of social welfare. The proliferation of regionalism and horizontal 
networks would be a manifestation of this reorganisation of political insti- 
tutions, or “politics of scale” (Heeg and Ossenbriigge, 2002: 80-84). 

This interpretation accords with recent analyses that view the current 
evolution of the national state as reflecting worldwide shifts in capital ac- 
cumulation strategies in an era of “globalisation.” Much decision mak- 
ing, especially of late, is not made at intranational levels (Agnew, 2000; 
Bourdieu, 1998; Brenner, 1998; Negri, 1998; Sassen, 1999). Witness, for 
instance, the global diffusion of neoliberal imperatives and the imposi- 
tion of “structural adjustment” on the poorer countries by more power- 
ful governments—including EU members—through the IMF and other 
such institutions, and even through the EU itself. This global shift then 
acquires even more social meaning through its accompanying impositions 
of macroeconomic austerity, precarious employment, and reductions in 
welfare provisions, among other measures used to discipline an otherwise 
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recalcitrant population (Harvey, 1996; Moghadam, 1996; Peet and Watts, 
1993). 

These global and intranational realities express actually existing ar- 
rangements between mostly western, and now also eastern European, 
countries finally being formalised through integration and accession, re- 
spectively. Codification (laws, regulations, etc.), itself a social practice, is 
typically both a laggard and complicating excrescence of other established 
social practices. Ex post facto, it reflects predominant norms resulting from 
social struggles (mainly external to governmental arenas), while it im- 
pedes and/or facilitates, depending on social agent and historical context, 
other forms of social action. The debate over the EU constitution, for 
instance, should be regarded as such a dialectical unfolding. And, arguably, 
so should the entire edifice of the EU, based largely as it is on shifting 
agreements among member states and on impositions by more powerful 
states of the boundaries of sovereignty and the development of the acquis 
communautaire. 

As B6rocz explains, the EU, as a metastate, enacts and develops its 
geopolitical position of power through the following interrelated mecha- 
nisms (which I slightly reinterpret): (1) a reduction in citizens’ already 
exiguous influence on the member state’s legislative organs, through the 
relocation of decision-making processes involved in elaborating and im- 
posing the acquis communautaire above voting reach; (2) an integration with 
other intergovernmental organisations (e.g., NATO, the World Bank) and 
coordination with member governments to mobilise, albeit vicariously, an 
otherwise lacking executive apparatus and to project political-economic 
power beyond its official boundaries (this also ensures that external mili- 
tary interventions and macroeconomic policies are decided without the 
consultation of national parliaments, much less citizens); (3) the global 
reach and activities of large corporations based in the EU (e.g., Daimler- 
Benz, British Petroleum); and (4) the imposition of legal frameworks and 
economic restructuring through the eastward enlargement process, which 
I view as an outgrowth of the second and third (inherently expansionist) 
mechanisms, rather than a mechanism itself (B6r6cz, 2002: 5-8; B6récz 
and Sarkar, 2005). In this light, it seems most appropriate to interpret the 
EU as a competitive and disciplinary strategy involving multiple power- 
ful core national states and their semiperipheral “vassals,” now including 
those in eastern Europe (which, though lost to many in the overweening 
orientalising discourse, includes Austria, Finland, and Sweden). It is for 
these reasons, at least, that the EU might be thought of more effectively as 
a large-scale, ongoing imperial political strategy for building new institu- 
tions and rearranging national states to discipline workers globally, so as to 
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extract and centralise greater profits and compete more successfully with 
other core empires, namely the US and Japan (Frank, 1992: 50). 


The Global Competitive Strategy of an Evolving Imperial Institution 


The expansionist character of spreading “democracy” and the “free mar- 
ket,” not to mention the shifting and accumulating acquis communautaire, 
might invoke negative connotations if equated with imperialism. Yet un- 
derstanding the EU as an imperialistic venture should not be shocking 
to the reader, if it is understood that there exist many imperial forms, 
some of them more militaristic and extortionate than others. There is 
a plethora of theory on the causes of imperialism, and it is beyond the 
task of this introduction to review the relevant literature and explain the 
causes of EU expansionism in particular. (See instead Samir Amin, Andre 
Gunder Frank, and Jeff Sommers in this volume.) B6récz (2001: 17-18) 
has already delineated the reasons for regarding the EU as an empire, as 
a polity integrating diverse and previously independent societies or creat- 
ing new ones, and the latest “eastward” expansion’ as a process of colo- 
nisation. 

In particular, several aspects of the EU resemble imperial forms in 
existence since the eighteenth century, if not earlier. Imperialism, as un- 
derstood here, does not necessarily entail violent conquest or the estab- 
lishment of colonies, which are but two kinds of empire-building activity. 
Imperial expansion can feature concurrent or disjointed combinations of 
(1) unequal exchange, (2) coloniality through either settler or missionary 
colonialism, and (3) export of governmentality or administrative colonial- 
ism, all within an overall geopolitical strategy that may include warfare 
(B6r6écz, 2001; Comaroff, 1997; Engel-Di Mauro, 2001). The juxtaposi- 
tion of these colonial elements within an overall imperial strategy renders 
the EU enlargement process superficially contradictory and internally het- 
erogeneous, but there should be little confusion here. The overarching 
geopolitical strategy is reflected in promoting enlargement as an official 
long-term project, in waging war on Yugoslavia, in providing contingent 
assistance to the rest of eastern Europe, and in using an accession hierarchy 
as a divide-and-conquer tactic. The colonial rearrangements that support 
the imperial strategy are evident in the following dynamics (Borécz, 1999, 
2000; Chase-Dunn and Boswell, 2000; Kagarlitsky, 1995; Stoler and Coo- 
per, 1997: 26-27): (1) the accumulation of capital in the EU via the control 
of former state-socialist economies with the expansionism of national frac- 
tions of capital (unequal exchange); (2) hierarchical cultural demarcations 
such as the construction of easternness during the accession process and 
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the construction of eastern European immigrant “invasions”? (coloniality); 
and (3) the transposition of the acquis communautaire to applicant states 
(export of governmentality). The latter was even betrayed in Verheugen’s 
optimistic proclamation: 


Tam absolutely convinced that without the prospect of European integration, the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe could not have managed the process of 
transformation so rapidly or so successfully. (3 October 2000) 


While administrative and institutional transposition is reinforced by 
capital flows, the new brand of imperialism is much less brutal than En- 
lightenment antecedents. Settler colonialism has been achieved instead 
with the migration of relatively wealthier EU citizens and businesses 
to “safe” eastern European countries (as had occurred earlier in Spain, 
Italy, and Greece) to purchase property and/or exploit cheaper labour 
in eastern Europe. There is even an aspect of missionary colonialism 
in the various EU-, NATO-, and USAID-supported NGOs, inter alii, 
that spread the gospel of “free markets,” “democracy,” and “civil society” 
among the masses of eastern Europe. These forms of colonialism are 
being cemented by the concurrent process of integration into the EU’s 
circuit of capital. As Verheugen revealed regarding the economic impact 
of EU accession: 


The European Union is by far the largest trading partner of the thirteen candidate 
countries. Between 1993 and 1999, the total value of trade almost trebled to $210 
billion. Together, these countries account for 13.7% of total foreign trade, a 
fact which makes them the EU’s second most important trading partner after 
the USA. The EU’s trade surplus with the candidate countries for 1999 stood at 
$25.8 billion. Trading relations between the EU and the candidate countries have 
become even more intensive. (8 November 2000) 


The enlargement and uneven character of trading relations establishes 
both dependence and the extension of spheres of influence among major 
western European states and capitalists. These diverse colonial processes, 
complicated by the state-capital relationship, ensure an ambivalence and 
contestability within the functions and structures of the EU, its member 
states, and future applicants. The task of scholars, policymakers, and activ- 
ists should be to disentangle these surface complexities and explain what is 
entailed and what is at stake in this process of integration and enlargement, 
rather than to reinforce the dissemination of official EU propaganda. 
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Implications of EU Expansionism 


The EU, as an imperial project, emerged from the restructuring of the 
world system in the early 1970s, even though it had been an inchoate ten- 
dency even in the early twentieth century (Bordiga, 1950; Carchedi, 2001; 
Frank, 1984; Halevi and Varoufakis, 2003). With the end of the Cold War 
and the change to a finance-dominated world economy, the EU embodied 
a strategy of social disciplining and capital accumulation for gaining or 
maintaining greater global competitiveness with other imperial powers. 
The basis of the EU’s wealth and political power rests on harnessing ex- 
ternal processes and actors and on promoting previous, ongoing colonial 
and imperial practices. The latest enlargement is the manifestation of the 
expansionist character of the EU, while the intensification of control over 
the economies of former and existing colonies illustrates the continuity 
of the EU with the imperial and colonial pasts of nearly half its member 
states (12 out of 25).’ 

The social repercussions of this enlargement process are therefore 
profound. The dismantling of social welfare, monetarist policies, and the 
privatisation of state assets enable the concentration and centralisation 
of wealth, while political decision-making processes are increasingly re- 
moved from parliamentary control, and policing and militarisation are in- 
tensified. Such processes are being enforced not only within the expanded 
EU borders, but simultaneously in the periphery through the imposition 
of structural adjustment programmes and indebtedness, the undermining 
of economic activities through protectionist measures, direct and indirect 
military intervention, and draconian immigration controls, among other 
means. This reality should be surprising only to those who believe in the 
propaganda of a benevolent or beneficent EU. As a geopolitical entity, the 
EU is dedicated to the maintenance of the capitalist world system and the 
patriarchal and racist social structures that sustain it. 

Notwithstanding the global effects of EU expansionism, very little has 
been written on the significance of EU enlargement to other parts of the 
world, much less about the existing colonies under the control of several 
EU member states. The unfortunate tendency has been nearly to ignore 
the fact that the EU is comprised of countries that have historically accu- 
mulated capital and developed international military and political prowess 
through imperialism and colonialism (B6r6écz, 2001; Chafer and Cooper, 
2003; Hansen, 2002). This trend in mainstream scholarship is particular- 
ly disturbing, seeing that the imperial background of many EU member 
states has not been lost even on conventional journalistic outfits such as 
The Economist (2003). Despite the clear implications of EU enlargement 
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for the world at large, few writers have concentrated on the EU’s connec- 
tions with former or current colonies, or with “developing countries,” save 
for occasional superficial treatments about the changing formal status of 
existing “dependencies” (Muller, 2001). Though very limited, these stud- 
ies describe how the EU’s internal agricultural and foreign-aid policies, for 
instance, have impacted and continue to impact the political and economic 
structures of poorer countries (Cosgrove-Sacks, 2001). 

These policies have often helped support dictatorial regimes that were 
strategically useful to the main EU powers (as well as other core countries). 
The EU has also been actively involved in regional integration schemes, 
particularly in the Mediterranean. With the fall of the USSR, EU inter- 
ventionism has been modified so as to maintain its political legitimacy 
both internally and externally, and EU foreign assistance is increasingly 
contingent on meeting certain preconditions. So, for instance, the Euro- 
pean Commission, in 1995, formulated several preconditions for the im- 
plementation of regional integration initiatives, such as the “rule of law,” 
“democracy,” “peace and security,” “macroeconomic stability,” and other 
such no-less-interventionist processes (Santos, 2001: 47). What is interest- 
ing about these recent aid contingencies is that high-ranking EU officials 
thereby acknowledge implicitly that such matters as “democracy” were less 
important before the 1990s and that national elites on the periphery have 
less bargaining capacity since they have lost the option of defecting to the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) camp. 

Lomé, Cotonou, and other “partnership” conventions actually reflect 
the power imbalances between the EU and the periphery, which enables 
the EU to unilaterally set agendas and conditions for assistance (Hurt, 
2003). As one scholar has observed: “The reasoning behind the implemen- 
tation of conditionality is clear; democracy is liberal democracy, liberal 
democracy is the only path to peace and prosperity, therefore Europe is 
the one and only entity which can monitor and guide the implementation 
of democracy” (Brusco, 2001: 108). The parallels with the process of ac- 
cession are striking (see Borécz and Kovacs, 2001), although the ultimate 
result is the further marginalisation and pauperisation of the periphery, 
rather than its annexation (such as in the case of eastern Europe), into a 
core area enriched through the spoils of centuries of imperial and colonial 
domination. At the same time, these preconditions for increasingly meagre 
amounts of assistance are but a thin disguise for imperial control, given the 
EU’s concomitant and more sustained policies aimed at coercing the pe- 
riphery into opening markets to foreign capital while the EU retains pro- 
tectionist barriers (McCann, 2003: 217, 227). As Borécz reminds us, the 
EU is much more than the sharing and pooling of sovereignty: “Che EU 
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shares and pools in its member states’ colonial loot, and the applicant pool 
is now asking for a share” (B6récz, 2001: 14), and large flows of investment 
and aid are one component of this vicarious loot. 

The neocolonial linkage between the major EU members and most of 
the rest of the world is pitifully lost on most scholars, if they do not partici- 
pate themselves in reinforcing it outright in their writings. The colonialist 
past is treated mostly in a subtle manner, as if it were either irrelevant to the 
current expansion or superseded by more recent events. For example, one 
author claims that “The decolonisation process led the [European] Com- 
munity and the newly independent countries to seek new ways to cooper- 
ate” (Santos, 2001: 31). There seems to be very little compunction in this 
literature about erasing centuries of violence and oppression and persisting 
in postcolonial exploitation. Others ingenuously see the EU as a unifying 
force for “Europe” that “could use its understanding and history of rela- 
tions with the South to promote the South’s interests in the international 
arena” (Lister, 1997: 2) or “as a champion of the developing countries in 
a world which has largely marginalized them” (26), despite the “undigni- 
fied rush for colonies in the last decades of the nineteenth century” (60) 
and the continuing EU policies that systematically maintain and reinforce 
global inequalities (63). Representation being already problematic at local 
and national levels, one wonders to whose “interests” the author could be 
alluding and whether the author has ever considered the history of internal 
conflicts and heterogeneity in the “South” that give rise to the interests of 
the (elite) few being repeatedly served at the expense of the many. 


The Content and Structure of This Collection 


The authors of this edited volume evaluate many of the overlooked, ar- 
guably imperial and colonial aspects associated with EU expansion, that 
are buried or altogether omitted within mainstream narratives on the EU 
and the histories and current practices of its member states (Chafer and 
Cooper, 2003). The contributions of several of the authors, in addition, 
build upon previous research on the EU enlargement process. However, 
rather than addressing “the wholesale re-division of the European geopo- 
litical map” (B6r6cz, 2001: 8), this volume is an attempt to explain the EU 
as an imperial process involved in the reapportioning of different parts of 
the world, including eastern Europe. 

Offering a fuller view of the unfolding expansion of the EU, this vol- 
ume embraces several approaches that are usually (and uselessly) deemed 
mutually antagonistic rather than complementary, a (convenient) misrep- 
resentation derived from severing social theories from their objects of in- 
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vestigation or of an explanans from its explananda (Spivak, 2000: 78). Due 
to the encompassing nature of social change in general, any analysis and 
explanation of the EU’s enlargement necessitates a framework that, in my 
view, is not bound by any one critical perspective or vantage point, but that 
simultaneously considers—through the differing viewpoints of the authors 
herein included—the interrelated and mutually reinforcing discursive, 
sociocultural, (geo)political, and economic practices pertaining to the EU 
imperial project, within a capitalist world system, that arise from a variety 
of social positions and through many levels, both within and outside of 
Europe, however defined. 

This volume is divided into three interconnected parts that exam- 
ine the various aspects of the EU’s imperialistic form. In Part I, Olivier 
Thomas Kramsch and Hannes Hofbauer illustrate some of the disturbing 
foundations and repercussions of the EU and its enlargement, especially 
with respect to ethnic and class relations. 

Olivier Kramsch argues that EU integration through internal trans- 
boundary regionalism and the enlargement process is based on the sup- 
pression of a colonial and nation-building past that established the very 
borders in the first place, both cultural and administrative. The process 
is illustrated through a case study showing how sovereignty struggles be- 
tween Dutch and German empires over New Guinea inform current ten- 
sions in the everyday social and political practices characterising Dutch- 
German euroregions. 

‘To Hannes Hofbauer the membership of many of the formerly state- 
socialist eastern European countries is but the political expression of fif- 
teen years of “transition,” an economic restructuring of those countries to 
satisfy the profitability requirements of the EU’s capitalist core. Following 
the collapse of the communist political regimes and the rapid dismantling 
of the regional economic infrastructure centred on the CMEA,' the new 
elites of these states’ were politically weakened, facilitating the forced and 
rapid privatisation of state assets, the establishment of cheaper production 
sites, and the change of ownership in the banking system so as to enable 
greater economic control and the westward flow of capital. An analysis of 
subsidies and assistance programmes to the new eastern European member 
states, including the annexed East Germany, demonstrates that the struc- 
tural funds made available cannot stem the widening social and regional 
disparities within the expanded EU. These increasing disparities will come 
at the expense of the new peripheries and the lower-ranked workers in the 
core countries. 

The problems described above clearly contradict the radiant depic- 
tions of the EU as promoting peace, security, prosperity, and stability. Lest 
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one think that these are but temporary difficulties to be surmounted by 
greater or lesser market liberalisation, “civil society,” and/or liberal de- 
mocracy, these are really structural problems that are interwoven with the 
world capitalist economy. The studies in Part I should be seen as inter- 
related, though not reduced to the larger-scale geopolitical dynamics that 
are entertained in Part II by Samir Amin, Andre Gunder Frank, and Jeff 
Sommers. 

Samir Amin emphasises that the EU project cannot be fully under- 
stood without taking into consideration its crucial part in the control over 
fossil fuel resources in southwest Asia in the context of a collective form 
of imperialism through the forces of Atlanticism within the EU. Unlike 
previous interimperial conflicts, the forms of empire since 1945 are col- 
lective in character, and they include the EU as part of a triad with the 
US and Japan. The construction of a “united Europe” is replete with in- 
ternal friction as a project, oscillating between a US-centred Atlanticism 
and a Franco-German-based Eurasianism, whereby Russia would also be 
integrated. The Eurasian option continues to be compromised by the col- 
lective form of imperialism that sees the US, Japan, the EU, and their 
satellites involved in the imposition of a revamped Monroe Doctrine on 
the rest of the world. Control over southwest Asia, in which the EU is an 
active participant, is part of this collective imperialist project, and the lat- 
est enlargement is the result of US encouragement for the annexation of 
eastern Europe in order to mollify German special interests and maintain 
the supremacy of the Atlanticist option within the EU. At the same time, 
there is growing resistance within the triad that might rapidly undermine 
the global domination project of US elites and their allies. 

According to Andre Gunder Frank, the EU enlargement was the di- 
rect result of the debt crisis and attendant structural adjustment policies 
imposed on eastern Europe by various regimes beginning in the 1970s. 
These policies were similar to those of other regimes in comparable world- 
system situations, such as Latin America, and were irrespective of political 
ideology. (See also Frank’s prescient The European challenge, published in 
1984.) The existing welfarism was succeeded in the late 1970s by “military 
Keynesianism” in order to respond to a world economic crisis. The gar- 
gantuan military spending that followed bankrupted the USSR and would 
have bankrupted the US as well had it not been for the inflow of European 
Commission (EC)/EU and Japanese capital. The US was therefore acting 
not so much out of political weakness but out of economic problems (par- 
tially inflicted by various US administrations), which were overcome at the 
expense of the poor in general and entire regions such as eastern Europe, 
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which have been subordinated to western European capital through the 
accession process and full EU membership. 

Jeff Sommers interprets the EU as a western European project aimed 
both at magnifying its geopolitical stature by seizing economic opportuni- 
ties in eastern Europe and at helping eastern European elites to increase 
their share of wealth in a more stable geopolitical environment. In partial 
contrast to Amin’s view, EU expansion must be seen as a product of inter- 
imperial rivalry between the US and western Europe, exacerbated by com- 
petition for new markets that followed the collapse of the Soviet bloc in 
the late 1980s. Sommers sees the enlargement process as part of the EU’s 
strategy to curb US political-economic power, while NATO enlargement 
enables the US, conversely, to check western European ambitions. (See 
also Engel-Di Mauro, 2001.) As a result, eastern European states can and 
will take advantage of their strategic position to exact concessions from 
western European powers by summoning the spectre of greater US politi- 
cal influence within the EU, in conjunction with an already largely US- 
allied UK government. This strategic positioning comes at the price of 
second-class political and economic status for new members in the EU. 
The outcome of geopolitical competition has the potential for furthering 
democratic goals as eastern European states within the EU seek to legiti- 
mise their claims relative to western European states, as the EU has done 
relative to the US. 

With the first two parts having analysed the global and regional aspects 
of the EU as an imperial form, Part III moves to an examination of the 
various modes of imperial and colonial incorporation (known as “integra- 
tion” into the mainstream) of the countries that officially joined the EU in 
2004. This section covers mainly the political and cultural dimensions of 
imperial and colonial incorporation, effectively deconstructing currently 
pervasive ideologies. 

For Jézsef Bor6écz, who corroborates some of Sommers’ claims, east- 
ern Europe exhibits a tension characteristic of many postcolonial states 
in that formal sovereignty is combined with substantive dependence on a 
small number of outside actors, such as the core members of the EU and 
NATO. The experience of these societies as buffer zones between western 
European and Russian expansionism has contributed to the development 
of a political culture particularly adept at coping with situations of subser- 
vience and at strategic positioning in order to play major powers off each 
other. 

Attila Melegh illustrates the ramifications of this impossible position- 
ing by examining the eastern European political elites’ construct of east- 
west slope, especially in Hungary, in the discourse on EU membership. 
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Far from mere contributions to rational discussion or simple reflections 
of different socioeconomic positions, the construct forms a crucial com- 
ponent in the reformulation of identity myths in a “new world order.” It 
enables political forces to avoid structural causes of failure in their attempt 
to climb the world-system pyramid so as to direct attention to the faults of 
competing local actors and thereby bolster their own social status. As a re- 
sult, the east-west slope construct promises to linger well after accession as 
the basis of domestic political struggles (e.g., claims of greater “European- 
ness”), which could be manipulated by western European powers and the 
US for their own geopolitical ends (e.g., employing Hungarian military to 
wage war on Yugoslavia and to invade Iraq). 

This burgeoning political expression merges with cultural constructs 
that affect emerging social relations prior to and in the aftermath of EU 
accession on both sides of the constructed divide between east and west. 
By examining the relationship between Poland and Germany, Ulrich Best 
shows how shifting power relations among countries that are now EU 
members have given rise to specific constructs of otherness and mean- 
ings of border transgression. The current form of imperialism, which is 
being paraded in mainstream culture as a throwback to older forms (e.g., 
the Nazi invasion from the perspective of many Poles), must therefore be 
contextualised within these changed conditions. Though previous notions 
of “easternness” in western Europe, for instance, are continuous with the 
present ideological constructs, the discursive practice has acquired a differ- 
ent meaning altogether. This can be observed in the significance of border 
transgression. Whereas prior to the collapse of the USSR the crossing of 
borders was part of a practice of critique and resistance, the same notion— 
incorporated into a new regime of power relations within the expanded 
EU—has become a mechanism of oppression and cultural reinforcement 
of inferiorised eastern others. 

Such reworkings of meaning and new constructs apply to the EU it- 
self, in the context of the same overall shifts in power relations. How- 
ever, when a similar analysis is applied to the discourse of this metastate, 
some surprising findings emerge. Melinda Kovacs, continuing her earlier 
deconstruction of the EU’s accession country reports, reveals the funda- 
mental incoherence disguised in the rhetoric of rationality and transpar- 
ency of the accession process. The EU is constructed of intangible stan- 
dards and platitudinous ideals that applicant eastern European states are 
expected to adopt, amounting to a series of norms that anyone or anything 
can easily violate. The idealised self-construals that characterise these re- 
ports render the possibility of being denied membership an enormous loss. 
Yet, since the standards seem so unattainable, qualifying for admission ap- 
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pears an insurmountable task. Paradoxically, then, the identification of the 
EU, expressed in terms of selflessness, with its legal frameworks, builds 
the foundation for the impossibility of the EU as a viable project. The EU 
metastate bureaucracy and political elites seem embroiled in utter inco- 
herence in a context of evolving institutional power relations and internal 
contradictions of geopolitical interests. 

In a similar vein, Merje Kuus explores the inconsistencies and trans- 
formed dichotomy of “east” and “west” arising from the enlargement of 
both the EU and NATO. In doing so, she brings into relief the cultural 
constructions that accompany the geopolitical struggles discussed in Part 
II. Drawing explicitly from postcolonial theories, she examines how the 
process of EU and NATO accession is framed by, but simultaneously 
transforms, the “Europe”-“Eastern Europe” dichotomy through a broadly 
orientalist discourse. The essentialised differences of “east” and “west” are 
seen from western Europe as a distance from and a lack of “European- 
ness.” However, accession creates an added ambivalence toward “eastern” 
European members (curiously exempting Austria and Finland, for exam- 
ple) as part of “Europe” and yet not sufficiently “European.” The flex- 
ibility of this dichotomous discourse allows for its incorporation within 
the power margins of the EU and NATO through the portrayal of coun- 
tries farther “east” as less “European.” These findings complement Attila 
Melegh’s study of the east-west slope construct with an examination of 
struggles among eastern European countries themselves, exposing similar 
overarching cultural conduits through which political struggles are being 
waged. Kuus further demonstrates the great potential that research on 
East-Central Europe can offer for the refinement of postcolonial theories, 
toward which this volume is also partly dedicated. 

The final chapter echoes this solicitation for greater critical atten- 
tion to the EU as a colonial process and implicitly recapitulates the main 
themes addressed by the above authors, ordering them according to the 
perspective offered in this introductory chapter. The final chapter serves 
to outline the repercussions of EU territorial expansion for the penurious, 
especially in former colonies, and to emphasise the inherently global char- 
acter of EU expansionism. ‘To put it very succinctly and bluntly, “Europe” 
(the ideological term of reference for what is really the western EU, as 
Andre Gunder Frank often underlined), as a political-economic as well as a 
cultural (neonationalistic?) unit, could not possibly exist without the plun- 
der of resources from both the periphery of the world economy and its 
internal peripheries, be it achieved via economic or military means. In or- 
der to maintain their wealth, largely white male capitalist elites expand the 
possibilities of capital accumulation by further dividing workers worldwide 
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through, among other strategies, divisive legal frameworks (e.g., the status 
of migrants and the Schengen Treaty) and differential allocation of the 
means to livelihood (e.g., the distribution of salaries), while simultaneously 
protecting themselves from other elites through a variety of instruments 
largely available only to core state institutions, such as effective protec- 
tionist measures, self-serving international financial regimes (e.g., a main 
function of the IMF), cooptation through contingent economic aid, and 
direct and indirect military intervention. The successful implementation 
of these kinds of strategies is, arguably, what enables the discursive pro- 
cesses exposed by several authors in this volume to retain political leverage 
or even any credibility, given the prevalent effacement of history and self- 
exonerating narratives in mainstream discussions on the EU (comparable, 
in the US, to the discursive elision of multiple genocides, slavery, ongoing 
racism, and constant warfare as the basis of American wealth and high 
consumption levels). Yet the above remarks should be unremarkable and 
empirically obvious. That the converse is true in the mainstream is thanks 
in no small part to the ongoing efforts of most intellectuals at obfuscating 
the exploitative and imperialistic basis of the EU. Bringing together, as in 
this collection, multiple perspectives to examine critically the enlargement 
of the EU contributes at least toward obstructing the expansion of an elite- 
serving ideology. 


Notes 


1. Thenewentrants are Cyprus, the Czech Republic, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Malta, Poland, Slovakia, and Slovenia. Note that the map in Figure 1 excludes all the 
colonial (“overseas”) territories that remain under many EU member states, such as 
Denmark, France, Spain, The Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. The reason for 
this is to render European countries more visible. 

2. These are Bulgaria, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Romania, Slovakia, and Slovenia 

(http://www.nato.int/docu/update/2004/04-april/e0402a.htm, last consulted 26 April 

2004). This raises the EU-NATO double membership to 19 countries. With respect 

to the map in Figure 2, the same criteria of map legibility apply for the exclusion of 

current colonies under many NATO member states. 

See also <http://europa.eu.int/comm/enlargement/enlargement.htm> (27 April 2004). 

4. Ontherare occasions that such scholars venture outside established political philosophy, 
societal caricatures (“Marxist economies,” “Totalitarianism,” “Communism”) are 
dangled in front of readers, like menacing scarecrows to warn of the abject failure that 
the alternatives to the bourgeois order inevitably bring. 

5. The earlier (1995) expansion somehow did not require specification as to cardinal 
direction (B6récz, 2001: 6). 

6. Such fears are also coupled with hypocritical preoccupations with the Rom’s (“Gypsies”) 
living conditions in the accession proceedings. Improving the treatment of minorities 
forms part of the official conditions for EU membership, even though the Rom and 
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immigrant minorities are denied basic human rights within many EU member states. 
(Many examples exist, among them the issue of citizenship for Turks and Kurds born 
in Germany, the rights to infrastructure access for Rom in Italy and Spain, and the 
rights to political independence in Corsica, Basque country, Northern Ireland, and 
Sardegna.) Moreover, minorities’ human rights in the accession process itself seem 
to shift in importance according to expediency. For instance, the denial of welfare 
rights for Rom in Slovakia and of citizenship for Croats, Serbs, and other minorities 
in Slovenia has, curiously, not impeded the accession of Slovakia and Slovenia into the 
EU. 

7. The imperial background of twelve of the member states includes the Austro- 
Hungarian, Belgian, British, Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Swedish empires. 

8. This is the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance that was dominated by the 
USSR. 
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0. the morning of February 21, 1944, the city of Nijmegen (Nether- 
lands) appeared briefly under the clouds of a bomber squadron and imme- 
diately came under devastating attack. Within minutes large swaths of its 
central city were reduced to rubble, its train station in shambles, the spire 
of the majestic St. Stevens Church lopped off like a poorly decapitated 
soft-boiled egg. Nothing particularly out of the ordinary for this time and 
place, to be sure; scenes of similar wartime devastation instantly come to 
mind, from the “infamous” aerial destruction of London to the firebomb- 
ing of Dresden, the well-timed targeting of civilian populations in the 
struggle between vast, roving encampments (Sebald, 2003). This bomb- 
ing was different, however, as it rained down “accidentally” from Allied 
planes which—as the Dutch history books recount—occurred as a result 
of American and British pilots mistaking Nijmegen for a German border 
town (Eliens, 1995).! 

In a wider sense, the bombing of Nijmegen was not simply an “acci- 
dent,” however. Indeed, and as this essay will attempt to elucidate, it can 
only have been considered so in hindsight through the lens of a chrono- 
logical postwar narrative that retroactively foregrounded the legitimate 
border between “Germans” and “Dutch” within a nascent and integrat- 
ing European Union (EU) while suppressing the impact of colonialism 
and de-colonization on the contemporaneous transformation of European 
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metropolitan cultures within just such an emergent polity. What the tem- 
poral narrative of Cold War modernity kept from view, I suggest, was a 
compelling spatial tableau whose boundaries separating inside and out, 
“friend” and “foe” were much more sinuous and undulating than that ren- 
dered by two-dimensional, state-centric cartography, revealing borders “at 
play” across the face of the entire European colonial theater, by then in 
an advanced state of disintegration. In the case of The Netherlands, the 
former reading codified a narrative of heroic resistance to the Nazi invad- 
ers, firm support for the trans-Atlantic alliance, and triumphant return 
to a Europe of firmly bordered nation-states anchored by the victorious 
allied powers. What such a historiographical lens carefully obscured from 
view, of course, was the messy rear-guard action of the Dutch government 
to maintain sovereignty over its vast colonial possessions, efforts which, 
through political subterfuge, countless “secret” conferences in faraway and 
hard-to-pronounce places, and varied “police actions”—always under the 
radar of Dutch civilian life—persisted, as demonstrated in the case of the 
outer territories of Indonesia, late into the 1960s. 

The political repercussions of this selective amnesia are not limited to 
Europe’s infancy, I argue, but go to the heart of the European integration- 
identity project today (Hansen, 2002, 2004). In a EU embarking on its 
newest phase of enlargement, never before have struggles over the defini- 
tion of “then and there,” the limits of “here and now,” been more salient 
in defining its spatialized present. Where the comforting trans-Atlantic 
verities of the Cold War fade into nostalgia, the EU has responded to 
the challenge of providing a coherent sense of itself in part through the 
construction of formally administered cross-border regions (or euregios) 
straddling the former inner boundaries separating its member states. Fi- 
nanced through structural funding mechanisms established specifically for 
this purpose, the EU hopes to build “laboratories of European integra- 
tion” which serve to embody the ideal of borderless European cohesion 
“in miniature.” The empowerment of such transborder regions, thus far a 
problematic political project, is meant to emerge according to the logic of a 
newly networked European space, whereby national member states engage 
in a “negotiated suspension of sovereignty” (Scott, 1999: 607) in exchange 
for the creation of a more flexible, “multi-level polity” capable of engaging 
successfully with the demands of market-driven globalization (Caporaso, 
2000; Hooghe and Marks, 2001; Kohler-Koch and Eising, 1999). 

Yet, I suggest that the observable difficulties encountered in establish- 
ing authentic spaces of transboundary regionalism in Europe today can be 
traced in part to the fact that the particular renegotiation of sovereignty 
that they imply threatens to destabilize that carefully crafted postwar sense 
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of national space-time whose founding condition of existence was predi- 
cated on the selective re-fashioning of a Zeitgeist requiring retrenchment 
onto a putatively “pure” national culture and the concomitant suppression 
of its colonial inheritance.’ Such a “hidden” legacy, I aver—encountered in 
the experimental sovereignties and norms of rule instantiated by colonial- 
ism; in the manner in which it adjudicated racial, ethnic and gender differ- 
ences; and in the creative oppositional politics it set in motion—situated 
the respective metropolitan European powers within an unfolding and 
asymptotic spatio-temporal horizon wherein categories of rule, race, eth- 
nicity and identity were always and everywhere open-ended (albeit highly 
exploitative) and contested political projects. As a consequence of deny- 
ing themselves this inheritance, postwar European member states thus cut 
themselves off from history in order to enter self-sufficient imagined com- 
munities of “homogeneous, empty time” (Anderson, 1983) within a carto- 
graphically restricted and present-fixated European Community.’ 

A central argument presented here therefore is that in order to fully 
grasp what is at stake in the “fitful” nature of cross-border rule in Europe 
today it may be necessary, from within Europe’s fraught borderlands, to 
return to the conditions of their founding. I suggest that this may be as- 
sayed by examining the wider geohistorical forces conditioning the post- 
war transfer of European rule over its colonial possessions in tandem with 
the renegotiation of its internal boundaries of newly minted member 
states. In so doing, we may come to reconsider this period as one involving 
a contrapuntal movement in the devolution of European national sover- 
eignty, one in which transfers at one antipode were contingent on parallel 
transfers occurring in a vital e/sewhere. For the European metropole, both 
at home and in its domestic colonial “abroad,” such stratagems relied on 
the discursive mobilization of metaphors grounded in varying logics of 
economic self-interest, political will-formation, legal formalisms, as well 
as ethical and cultural attachment. Their combined sociopolitical regis- 
ters—whether expressed in terms of “administrative autonomy” or “politi- 
cal self-determination,” “democratic deficit” or “transparency”—remain 
eerily relevant to the lived present of the EU’s experimental euregios. 

In following the specific dialectical movement linking Dutch metro- 
pole and colony, I suggest that in the particular “laboratory of modernity” 
(Rabinow, 1989) that were the Dutch East Indies, the Dutch reimported 
into postwar Netherlands a logic of “tropical” governmentality marked by 
the quality of “staying put,” a trait which, while certainly in continuous 
evolution, continues to inform in significant ways the everyday behavior 
of inhabitants of the Dutch-German borderlands, notwithstanding offi- 
cial rhetoric to the contrary. Such a move thus acknowledges the par- 
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ticular “tensions of empire” linking The Netherlands to its Indonesian 
colonial possessions (Cooper and Stoler, 1997; Stoler, 1997), but attempts 
to extend the insights of such pioneering historiographical analysis into 
the present. In so doing it apprehends European decolonization as an 
“unfinished” project whose spatiotemporal indeterminacies continue to 
resonate within the very unfolding of contemporary EU integration and 
enlargement.* 

In a passage that might be best appreciated while listening to the music 
of Nina Simone,’ Part I summarizes the conflictual politico-diplomatic 
process leading up to the transfer of Dutch national sovereignty over one 
of its prized border possessions, New Guinea. The section concludes 
with a treatment of simultaneous attempts to extract border concessions 
from Germany, in which, as in the case of New Guinea, elements of hurt 
pride, revenge, and a stubborn fixation on an irretrievable past glory all 
played their part. Opening the tropical lens by a few apertures, Part II 
examines contemporary efforts at cross-border institution building within 
the Dutch-German borderlands, focusing on the fitful establishment of 
transboundary regionalism as a means to bring to life the temporality of 
a fully integrated and borderless Europe. Here, the particular difficulties 
encountered in the creation of a coherent Dutch-German cross-border la- 
bor market serves as an analytical window onto the continued workings of 
tropical Dutch sovereignty logics, albeit under conditions not entirely of 
their own choosing. In the face of the heightened centralization of cross- 
border governance capacity building leading up to EU enlargement, the 
paper concludes with an attempt to conjure up the ghosts of the Dutch 
colonial past in order to unsettle the postcolonial predicament of the EU’s 
cross-border euregios. 


|. On the Consequences of “Staying Put” in the Absence 
of an Imperial Logic: Dutch-Indonesian Shadow Theater in the 
Papua Borderlands, and the Simultaneous Makings 
of a “Revanchist” Dutch-German Frontier 


Following World War II, the primary aim of Dutch society was renewal, 
the construction of a new society based on the disappearance of old factions 
(“verzuiling”) that had for centuries reinforced a persistent segmentation 
of Dutch society along religious lines (Emmer, 1985; Wesseling, 1997). By 
contrast, with respect to the Dutch East Indies, only one idea, it seemed, 
predominated: restoration of ties between the colonies and the mother 
country, the reintegration of that miraculous triangle of commerce and 
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prosperity—Netherlands-Indonesia-America—which, according to expert 
opinion, was essential to the revival of the postwar Dutch economy (Gou- 
da, 1995). An oft-quoted postwar motto captured the anxieties produced 
by the potential loss of the Indonesian colonial inheritance: “Indie verloren, 
rampspoed geboren” (“The Indies gone, [economic] adversity begun”) (Wes- 
seling, 1988). Just as some nineteenth-century British and French authors 
had warned that with the loss of their colonies they would sink to the level 
of The Netherlands, so now in Holland some worried over the possibility 
of being reduced to the state of Denmark (Wesseling, 1997). 

Concern over The Netherlands’ potentially diminished status in Eu- 
rope provoked by the potential loss of Indie, then, goes far in explaining 
the Dutch predilection for a postwar colonial status quo ante. The recal- 
citrance of the Dutch position also accounts in large measure for the pe- 
culiarly hardheaded and protracted nature of the struggle leading toward 
the eventual transfer of rule from The Netherlands to the Indonesian 
archipelago. The tropes mobilized by such attitudes, in all their contra- 
dictory force, shaped the pace and parameters of debate over the man- 
ner in which state sovereignty would be devolved to its former colonial 
possessions. Nowhere would the effects of imperial governmentality be 
placed on such display as in Dutch dealings with Indonesia on the future 
status of New Guinea. 

Although The Netherlands officially ceded control over the centuries- 
old Dutch East Indies to the newly independent Indonesian state in De- 
cember 1949, it refused to include the territory of New Guinea, the west- 
ern half of the second largest island in the world—more than twelve times 
the size of Holland, with a population of less than one million inhabit- 
ants, the majority Papuan (Grimal, 1978). At the Linggadjati Conference, 
Central Java (November 15, 1946), the Indonesian Republic and a Dutch 
delegation reached an agreement containing provisions for the establish- 
ment of an independent, democratic, and federal United States of Indo- 
nesia, linked to the Dutch nation-state via a newly created Indonesian 
Union (Lijphart, 1966: 12). The agreement further stipulated that the 
United States of Indonesia would cover the entire territory of the former 
Dutch East Indies, the population of any region of which enjoying not 
only the right to choose a special status but also the right not to join at 
all. It was understood that these rights of self-determination would have 
to be exercised “by means of a democratic procedure” (Rijksritgeveriy, 
1946: 4). 

For The Netherlands, however, the Linggadjati articles were never 
meant to apply to New Guinea (Grimal, 1978; Smit, 1976). The Dutch 
hoped to maintain sovereign control over this outpost of a once-vast for- 
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mer colonial empire for a number of reasons, but the most immediate 
and pressing motive was to reserve some land for the resettlement of Eur- 
asians and Europeans who might otherwise not feel “at home” in Sukar- 
no’s Indonesia (Lijphart, 1966: 12). At the request of the Dutch cabinet, 
the Commission-General agreed to mention New Guinea in a carefully 
phrased passage of its “Explanation” of the draft agreement, which, though 
conceding that the articles of self-determination did not apply to New 
Guinea, raised the possibility of granting a special status to the territory 
on a different yet unspecified basis. On December 20, 1946, the second 
chamber of the Dutch parliament approved the Linggadjati Agreement in 
the face of open disagreement with Indonesian Republicans. 

At the heart of discussions over the “special status” of New Guinea was 
the issue of to whom the Papuan population naturally “belonged” (The 
Netherlands or Indonesia), and the equally crucial question regarding the 
ability of the native Papuan population to decide democratically on the 
course of their own future. At first a key concern of both Indonesian and 
Dutch parties focused on mapping the “sentiments” of the Papuans in or- 
der to determine their national allegiances. After inconclusive evidence, it 
was determined that Papuan “feelings” were not strong enough in either 
direction to warrant suspicions of them harboring oppositional tendencies, 
nor of harboring any political tendency whatsoever. In such a manner was 
the issue of Papuan political self-representation made moot. In the ensu- 
ing debate over the future status of New Guinea, the Dutch employed his- 
torical, geographical, legal, and ultimately “ethical” metaphors to justify 
their claims on the island. Indonesia, it was argued, simply had no right to 
New Guinea, and the Dutch had a moral duty to fulfill toward the Papuans 
for which sound administration since 1949 attested, notably in the fields 
of education and health (Lijphart, 1966; Wesseling, 1997). The Dutch fur- 
ther argued that they needed to maintain control of the island in order to 
defend freedom in the Far East, threatened by the winds of communism. 
And although the importance of New Guinea’s economic resources was 
duly acknowledged, this was of secondary importance compared with the 
metaphorical-compensatory qualities it brought the rump remnant of the 
postwar Dutch state: 


...New Guinea was seen as the exact contrary of the Netherlands. Even in the 
elementary school, every child learned that the Netherlands was Nature’s stepchild 
when it came to the distribution of raw materials; all could see that the country 
was cold, wet and heavily populated. In contrast, New Guinea appeared to offer 
everything that Holland missed: space, warmth, and raw materials. (Wesseling, 
1997: 130) 
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As could be expected in the face of Indonesian antagonism, all the 
maneuverings of the Dutch came to naught. In 1956 Indonesia withdrew 
from the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, and received increasing support 
in its attempt to lay legitimate hold of New Guinea from the emergent 
nations of the nonaligned movement (notably Burma, Ceylon, India, and 
Pakistan), obtaining a further endorsement for its claim at the Afro-Asian 
Conference in Bandung (Smit, 1976). By 1957 anti-Dutch sentiment 
reached a peak in Indonesia as a result of frustration over the repeated 
failure of the United Nations General Assembly to lend support to the 
Indonesian cause (Lijphart, 1966: 17). Despite mounting government-or- 
chestrated strikes, the seizing of Dutch businesses, the expulsion of Dutch 
nationals from Indonesian territory, and finally Indonesia’s severing of dip- 
lomatic relations with The Netherlands in 1960, the Dutch government 
championed a policy of “liberalization” toward New Guinea by promot- 
ing cross-border integration with the Australian-administered half of the 
island. The idea of the unity of the whole island became the conceptual 
basis for a new policy of increased cooperation between The Netherlands 
and Australia in administering their respective territories (Lijphart, 1966: 
17-18; Grimal, 1978). 

By 1961 the Dutch government, prodded by the Americans, acceler- 
ated provisions for the self-government of the Papuans by instituting a 
partly elected and partly appointed New Guinea Council, meant to serve 
in an advisory capacity and share in rule-making power with The Neth- 
erlands (Lijphart, 1966: 19). The Dutch government simultaneously at- 
tempted to shift the burden of preparing Papuans for self-determination to 
the United Nations, a move vociferously resisted by Indonesia (Lijphart, 
1966: 20). It was only after two years of subsequent small-scale fighting 
between Dutch and Indonesian forces on the island that The Netherlands 
finally expressed a desire to negotiate and drop its demand for a prior In- 
donesian recognition of Papuan self-determination. Through the media- 
tion of retired American diplomat Ellsworth Bunker, both governments 
were led to a formal agreement providing for a United Nations Temporary 
Executing Authority to govern the island. Indonesia assumed full control 
of New Guinea on May 1, 1963. 

The circumstances of distrust and bitterness leading to the agreement 
would poison Dutch-Indonesian relations for years to come. Though 
much had been pronounced by the Dutch on the issue of the future au- 
tonomy of Indonesia, in particular that of New Guinea, in hindsight 
little distinction had been made between administrative autonomy un- 
der Dutch rule and political autonomy as a first step toward Indonesian 
self-government (Albertini, 1971). It is precisely by keeping the defini- 
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tion of autonomous rule in such an indeterminately defined state that the 
Dutch could offer assurances of self-government while retaining control 
over the political and economic future of the Indies. But this descrip- 
tion, in one sense, ascribes too much agency and foresight on the part of 
the Dutch colonial administration. For, according to some observers, the 
Dutch simply “defended the status quo and tried to evade the question 
of the future” (Albertini, 1971: 493). The Dutch metropolitan homeland 
responded in kind. There, the issue of changed relations with former co- 
lonial territories in the wake of war and brief Japanese occupation was met 
with a “thunderous silence” (Wesseling, 1997: 129). This has led one Ger- 
man historian to surmise that “[t]he pragmatic Dutch were not interested 
in problems that did not yet seem acute” (Albertini, 1971: 491). Indeed, 
and unlike the British, who justified their colonial domination by showing 
efforts toward self-government, for some The Netherlands “developed 
no real imperial concept or ideology and therefore did not feel obliged 
to consider the possibility of decolonization” (Albertini, 1971). Contrary 
to the French, whose mission civilizatrice laid the groundwork for a last- 
ing associationism with ouwtremer, “the Netherlands stayed put” (Albertini, 
1971). The particular regime of colonial indistinction produced by the 
Dutch in their overseas Papuan possessions and the disempowering ef- 
fects it had on its island inhabitants must thus be apprehended through 
the filter of such calculated neglect.° 

Casting themselves in the role of unsuspecting and innocent victims of 
Nazi wartime atrocities, the Dutch of course could not view their policies 
regarding New Guinea in any manner other than in benign and humani- 
tarian terms.’ By contrast, in the Dutch-German borderlands, following 
the triumphant arrival of the Allies in The Netherlands (September 1944), 
the subsequent urge to seek reparation caused by a wartime shell shock 
was quick to assert itself. In the heat of anti-German sentiment following 
liberation, the Dutch considered the “wildest” of ideas in seeking compen- 
sation for wartime duress (Wielenga, 2000). In addition to economic com- 
pensation, Justice Minister Kolfschoten, of the Catholic Volkspartei, called 
for the removal of all German citizens residing in The Netherlands (aptly 
titled Operation “Black Tulip”). Although this plan would be brought to 
an abrupt halt on moral grounds by the Dutch Catholic Church, several 
hundred Germans were effectively deported across the border in the latter 
months of 1945 (Wielenga, 2000). Moreover, all German-related material 
was sought to be eliminated from the Dutch school curriculum. 

The most ambitious vision for Dutch postwar compensation would 
find its expression on the terrain of the Dutch-German border itself. De- 
fined as an issue of international politics under “Che Matter of Annexa- 
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tion and Border Correction” (Die Annektions- und Grenzkorrekturfrage), 
elements within the Dutch government actively considered expanding the 
territory of the Dutch state by one third through the annexation of a large 
swath of German territory (Wielenga, 2001). In the direct wake of Allied 
liberation, the Dutch Foreign Minister proposed to annex approximately 
10,000 square kilometers of German soil, encompassing a population of 
1.5 million inhabitants. Following the establishment of an organization 
whose purpose was to mobilize support for this task (Nederlandsch Comite 
voor Gebiedsuitbreiding)—indeed, popular sentiment on this issue was ac- 
tively solicited—a massive propaganda campaign was launched through- 
out The Netherlands in favor of annexation. 


But Dutch claims for territorial reparation from Germany were soon 
overshadowed by broader geopolitical imperatives, notably the desire of the Allied 
powers to yoke the young Adenauer administration into a united Europe capable 
of making common cause against the threat of Soviet communism (Wielenga, 
2000: 40). At the Six Powers Conference held in London in 1948 to discuss the 
future of Germany, the Allies were less than sanguine about Dutch annexation 
plans. The Final Protocol of the Paris Declaration (1948) effectively split 135 
square kilometers of German territory under French, Luxembourgeois, Belgian 
and Dutch control. The end result is that by April 1949 the Dutch state “grew” 
across the border by a mere 69 square kilometers, embracing a wary German 
population of 10,000. This territory would only be returned to Germany under 
a bilateral agreement signed in 1963. By the 1950s the Dutch government was 
prepared to “draw a political line with the past,” given the acceleration of Dutch- 
German economic integration and the subsequent “normalization” of European 
multilateral relations (Wielenga, 2000). 


In terms of its relations with Indonesia, no such “normalizing” border 
work would be forthcoming. For The Netherlands, injured pride at its 
treatment at the hands of the Germans, an “obstinate search for national 
grandeur” and a “deep antipathy” toward traitorous former subjects be- 
came decisive factors in guiding the course of negotiations over the future 
of rule in the Dutch imperial borderlands (Wesseling, 1997: 129). Here, 
the unfulfilled “wildness” of Dutch reparation dreams of contiguous Ger- 
man soil would be projected onto its former colonial territories half a world 
away. Thus, rejection on the part of The Netherlands to its former colo- 
ny’s presence during discussions on self-rule in New Guinea—expressed 
in denial of geographical contiguity with the mainland, of “self-conscious” 
natives, of “autonomous” governing capacity, of historical continuity with 
Indonesia’s past—would provide a neat inverse mirror to the relationship 
of “civilized,” geographical propinquity with its long-standing European 
neighbor. 
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Il. “De Lerende Euregio”: 
Postcolonial Trauma Suppressed through “Intelligent Networking” 


As the EU has sought to abolish its internal political frontiers since the 
early 1990s, it has accorded particular importance to the development of 
its former border regions (or euregios) as potentially key sites of econom- 
ic dynamism resulting from economic integration and EU enlargement 
(Cappelin and Batey, 1993; Handy et al., 1995; Krebs and van Geffen, 
1994; Nijkamp, 1993). Border regions are hereby visualized as “anticipa- 
tory geographies” (Sparke, 2000), as “laboratories in miniature” of Euro- 
pean integration (Virtanen, 2004). Relative isolation and marginality are 
thus rescripted as centrality within a wider project of cohesion and har- 
monization. 

Building on precedents established in the Benelux, Dutch-German and 
Danish-German border regions, and with the attainment of EU structural 
financing capabilities (notably INTERREG), the administrative institu- 
tions of Europe’s euregios devote themselves to programs of cross-border 
technology transfer, the construction of transport linkages, industrial 
training and labor market development, the creation of joint leisure areas, 
and the establishment of consumer as well as small-business advisory ser- 
vices.® Cross-border planning efforts on a broader geographical scale have 
also received a substantial impetus through the promotion in June 1997 of 
the Draft European Spatial Development Perspective (ESDP). Supported 
by INTERREG, the primary goal of the ESDP is to promote transna- 
tional cooperation between the planning and development strategies of 
member states as a means of improving the impact of Community poli- 
cies on spatial development (Faludi, 2002; Nadin and Shaw, 1998). Guided 
by a purposefully “bottom-up” planning approach, the policy assumptions 
guiding both INTERREG and the ESDP are that increased integration 
of spatial planning between member states will contribute to an improved 
balance of development, resulting in heightened levels of socioeconomic 
cohesion and a more comprehensive vision for transnational regions with- 
in the EU. 

Lacking a clear competence for European-wide spatial planning, how- 
ever, the administrative implementation of INTERREG and the ESDP 
now involves a complex and decentralized network of actors comprised 
of the European Commission (EC), member states, regional and local 
authorities (CEC, 1991, 1994). Within the framework of this emerging 
“multilevel institutionalisation” (Scott, 1999), subsidiarity conditions ap- 
ply in the sense that member states, rather than the EC, are responsible for 
the allocation of funds. Recommendations on the distribution of funds and 
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project evaluation are in turn the responsibility of joint monitoring groups 
made up of representatives from national, regional, and local authorities of 
each country within a given joint cooperation area. Given the diversity of 
governance mechanisms between the EC, member states, and the regions, 
including the largely voluntary nature of intergovernmental cooperation 
required for the administration of structural funds, there are significant 
differences in the administrative bodies that have been set up to initiate, 
plan, and implement cross-border cooperation among the varied euregios 
of the EU (Hassink et al., 1995; Martinos and Caspari, 1990). And, to 
be sure, differing logics of member-state governmentality condition the 
dynamics and trajectories of cross-border cooperation depending on the 
partners involved. 

In the context of these multiscalar initiatives, the fraught and humili- 
ated Dutch-German cross-border territory of the immediate postwar pe- 
riod has morphed into a purportedly “European” transborder space—the 
Rijn-Waal ewregio—a territory of approximately 4,000 square kilometers 
embracing a population of 2.5 million inhabitants, linked contiguously to 
similarly fashioned transboundary regions encircling the entire perimeter 
of The Netherlands. The historical antecedents of the ewregio, similar to 
many cross-border regions straddling The Netherlands-Germany, have 
roots extending back to the 1960s. In 1963—not by accident the very year 
that the postwar Grenzkorrekturfrage’ was resolved in Germany’s favor, and 
shortly after the border problem of West New Guinea was settled through 
its handover to Indonesia—a Dutch-German working group (Arbeitskreis) 
was established at the initiative of a patchwork of low-level, cross-border 
municipal and regional institutions, including the Belangengemeenschap 
Gelders Rivierengebied, the city of Emmerich and the Niederrheinischen 
Industrie- and Handelskammer. Discussions at the heart of the Arbeitskreis 
throughout the 1960s and 1970s led to the institutionalization of a nominal 
cross-border administrative entity, the “Regio Rhein-Waal,” along with 
the establishment of a voluntary working group with a low level of formal 
institutionalization (Regiorat). 

In an agreement reached at Isselburg-Anholt on May 23, 1991, the 
Kingdom of The Netherlands, the Federal Republic of Germany, and the 
Lander of Niedersachsen and Nordrhein-Westfalen established the first 
transboundary legal framework of its kind in Europe for the Rijn-Waal 
euregio, which would subsequently operate under the juridical status of 
German public law. The ewregio is currently comprised of 49 Dutch and 
German “communes,” three regional authorities and two industrial cham- 
bers of commerce. These, in turn, are incorporated and led by a Euregio 
Council (Euregiorat), comprised of 120 members representing 54 member 
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organizations. Day-to-day decision-making is claimed by a seven-member 
council (Vorstand), made up of German and Dutch representatives whose 
working group is based in a Euregiohaus located in the German city of 
Kleve. Significantly, neither the representatives of the Ewregiorat nor the 
Vorstand are directly elected but rather are nominated by prominent mem- 
bers of civil society on either side of the border. Various working commis- 
sions—devoted to the themes of “Sport and Culture,” “Socio-economic 
Structures,” “Leisure and Tourism,” “Vocational Training and Labor Mar- 
ket”—provide coherence to the working agenda of the ewregio.!° Within 
such an institutional framework, cross-border regions such as the Rijn- 
Waal euregio are discursively constructed as “innovative” policy domains 
marked by incremental, low-key learning by doing (Jessop, 2004; Perk- 
mann and Sum, 2002). 

Perhaps as a reflection of their “modest” ambitions, however, more than 
a decade of sustained attempts to construct genuine cross-border “com- 
munities of interest” along the Dutch-German border have encountered 
mixed success (Scott, 1999). Levels of cross-border economic interaction 
here often remain weak and sporadic, particularly as concerns the creation 
of viable and effective cross-border labor markets (Hassink et al., 1995; 
van der Velde and van Houtum, 2004; van Houtum, 1999). The extent of 
public awareness of cross-border services remains negligible (Ehlers, 1996; 
Krebs and van Geffen, 1994; Struver, 2004). Most seriously, problems of 
democratic “voice” persist for the inhabitants of European cross-border 
space, as local cross-border inhabitants must nevertheless articulate their 
demands through national political parties and projects. As a result, na- 
tional and supranational (EUV) funding priorities often trump those of local 
cross-border actors (Kramsch, 2002; Kramsch and Hooper, 2004). 

The workings of the Training and Labor Market (T&LM) Commis- 
sion of the Rijn-Waal euregio offer a microcosm of the above-mentioned 
dilemmas confronting the ewregios of Northwest Europe. And it is here, 
I argue, that the “echoes” of Dutch colonial governmentality resonate in 
the degree to which the EC and national governments grant appropri- 
ate decision-making autonomy in funding and managing cross-border 
regional projects, a matter that has become acute in the run-up to EU 
enlargement. As regards the context of the ewregio T&LM Commission, 
for some years now labor market indicators on either side of the Dutch- 
German border have been inverted images, with chronic unemployment 
levels relatively high in Germany compared with the tight labor market 
scenario in The Netherlands (Struver, 2002). The achievement of a coher- 
ent cross-border labor market has therefore been a primary objective of 
the ewregio, which has sought to “bring [the] European integration process 
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closer to border regions” (Hamm et al., 2001). Drawing on a literature that 
has placed the territorial resurrection of cities and regions at the center 
of theorizing about the economic impacts of globalization and economic 
integration, the goal of creating a cohesive binational labor market has 
recently been distilled by Rijn-Waal in a project entitled “Che Learning 
Euregio” (Die Lerende Euregio). In this, the euregio seeks to develop a more 
flexible and finely nuanced approach to cross-border regional labor market 
development than has been achieved to date (Hamm et al., 2001). Here, 
“structural,” top-down planning initiatives for a relatively homogeneous, 
nationally defined labor market are to be replaced by strategies focusing on 
core competencies (Kernkompetenzen), “tacit knowledge,” “networking,” 
and “win-win” institutional arrangements (Hamm et al., 2001). Through 
the formation of a Labor Market Monitor (Arbeitsmarktmonitor) partially 
funded through local cofinancing regimes, it is hoped that greater labor 
market “transparency” is to be achieved, leading to the eventual “conver- 
gence” of labor markets on either side of the border. 

Through the discursive tropes of “reflexive learning” and “intelligent 
networking,” euregional policymakers thus attempt to encourage coopera- 
tion between vocational schools and enterprises on both sides of the border, 
a trend perceived to be relatively underdeveloped in Rijn-Waal compared 
with elsewhere in Europe (Teerling, 2002). As part of the grander vision 
for the ewregio, the territory’s economy is to be girded by “soft industries” 
based in telecommunications and electrotechnical sectors. In The Neth- 
erlands, the shortage of manpower in the latter industries is to be filled by 
trained German workers from towns across the border: Emmerich, Kleve, 
Duisburg, and Krefeld. 

According to one respondent, however, a major problem in the creation 
of a coherent cross-border labor market is that “actors are handicapped by 
a lack of insight in how the labor market functions, including opportunities 
on the other side of the border” (Teerling, 2002). Others confirm the fact 
that “those running the local labor market monitoring mechanism [of the 
euregio| had no clear idea of the Dutch labor market situation” (Kaufman, 
2002). The harmonization of standards for cross-border vocational train- 
ing is further hampered by the fact that diploma certificates from one 
country are not valid in the other, as these are matters to be regulated from 
the respective national capitals, Den Haag and Berlin. In this context, “it 
makes no sense to cooperate with local chambers of commerce” (Teerling, 
2002). The difficulty of achieving an integrated cross-border labor market 
is framed succinctly: “the problem is in the mind” (Teerling, 2002). 

But beyond such voluntaristic indicators, vaster forces are also at work 
to undermine the decision-making capacity of the ewregio. As EU eastward 
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enlargement hoves into the view of EC policymakers, the EC has decided 
to remove key local cross-border decision-making prerogatives by plac- 
ing them in the hands of national budgeting agencies. This is meant to 
“standardize” individual approaches to cross-border cooperation, render- 
ing them subject to more efficient and “transparent” structures of funding 
accountability emanating from the Commission. As pertains to the work 
of the Rijn-Waal T&LM Commission, a pioneering labor market advisory 
program (known by its acronym, EURES), previously subject to the voting 
body of the euregional governing board, has thus been terminated, to be 
regulated now by EC bodies based in Amsterdam (The Netherlands) and 
Nuremberg (Germany). From this moment on, “only national partners 
will be sought after, there will be no euregional administration of the labor 
market” (Kaufman, 2002). Intended partly as a measure to cut costs and 
simplify the administration of the plethora of new cross-border regions 
to come online in the wake of EU accession (2004), individual budgets 
for cross-border labor market initiatives are thus to be reduced across the 
board. In Rhein-Waal, the EURES program is to be reduced annually 
from €300,000 to €130,000 (Kaufman, 2002). In terms of euregional la- 
bor market policy, “an important network is lost,” as the administrative 
offices of the Rijn-Waal ewregio are increasingly perceived by local admin- 
istrators as becoming mere “marionettes” of the EC (Kaufman, 2002). 
This bodes ill for the regional control of cross-border initiatives since “a 
local labor market manager is much closer to the ground than someone in 
Nuremberg” (Kaufman, 2002). As a result of labor market decision-mak- 
ing shifts to higher scales of governance, “people who were more active 
[within EURES’s governing board] no longer may be interested [in staying 
involved]” (Kaufman, 2002). With the resulting standardization of policy- 
making on a European-wide platform, the local management dimension of 
cross-border regionalism is increasingly under threat." 

Moves to centralize cross-border administrative decision-making 
structures at the national level in the Western European euregios are shad- 
owed by simultaneous attempts on the part of the EC to harmonize trans- 
boundary administrative structures along the future external borders of 
the EU in anticipation of EU enlargement. In a policy document entitled 
“Paving the Way for a New Neighborhood Instrument” (2003), the EU 
Commission announced measures to apply a uniform “instrument” for de- 
termining cross-border aid at the future outer boundary separating the EU 
from non-EU countries (Vallve and Gabbe, 2004). Such measures are cur- 
rently met with skepticism and concern by euregional administrators, who 
fear that increased centralization would damage local cross-border prob- 
lem-solving capacities, while adding an additional tier of bureaucracy to an 
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already overloaded funding system (Vallve and Gabbe, 2004). Given their 
absence of effective democratic “voice” vis 4 vis national member states and 
the EC, however, there is little the ewregios can do to prevent the eviscera- 
tion of their budgets and the concomitant standardization of cross-border 
administrative procedures along lines shaped by the anxieties of national 
capitals with respect to Europe’s fraught external boundary. As with the 
antipodes of postwar Dutch Indie, the Dutch-German euregios inhabit an 
indistinct zone of governmentality, whereby formally granted administra- 
tive autonomy is not nearly matched by effective political autonomy from 
higher scales of accountability. This places transboundary regions such as 
Rijn-Waal in a peculiarly vulnerable position, whereby events taking place 
in another still-to-be-defined e/sewhere effectively condition the pace and 
nature of cross-border collaboration at the heart of the Northwest Eu- 
ropean metropole. Yet, unlike the Papuan case, no cross-border mob is 
in sight to unsettle the sleep of bureaucrats in Brussels, Den Haag, and 
Nuremberg. 


Living Under a Spell 


In the context of the foregoing, it may indeed be accurate to assert that 
cross-border territorial policy-making in Europe today is spurred on by 
an “ahistorical, EU-centric and geographically absolutist vision of net- 
worked space” (Sparke, 2002: 210). Adapting lightly from Nina Simone’s 
repertoire, Europe’s border regions are living under a spell from which 
they must surely awaken. As demonstrated in the case of one of the oldest 
experiments in European cross-border institution building, the challenge 
posed by the development of a truly effective transboundary demos now 
confronts the cross-border enterprise, to varying degrees, across the entire 
face of the continent. And yet, in light of the juxtapositions of past/present 
and near/far evinced in this essay, it would somehow miss the mark to as- 
sert that the problem of self-rule in the Rijn-Waal ewregio has solely to do 
with the hegemonic power of the state to enact a “performatively contin- 
gent mode of re-regulative governance,” thus demonstrating once again 
its power to discipline widely diffused energies and hopes in the service of 
a capital- and security-centered “spatial fix” (Perkmann and Sum, 2002; 
Sparke, 2002: 209). 

As I have attempted to demonstrate, the tropes of cross-border gov- 
ernmentality encountered along our journey exceed the peculiar “bound- 
edness” of the Dutch welfare state, resonating across a much vaster spatio- 
temporal terrain. The failure of the Rijn-Waal ewregio to garner effective 
“voice” across a range of policy fronts in its dealings with member-state 
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governments, while speaking to the ongoing policy-making prerogatives 
of a European member state, point as significantly to a very old and un- 
resolved tension between forms of rule based on administrative autonomy 
under Dutch leadership and those based on a fully reconstructed political 
institutionalization on the cross-border regional scale. Thus, as witnessed 
in the protracted and often violent transfer of Dutch sovereignty in the 
case of New Guinea, the indeterminate administrative zone currently be- 
deviling efforts at transboundary institution building across the cold, soggy 
plains of Northwest Europe has roots in the tropics of the former Dutch 
colonial empire. The tropes of governmentality in the Dutch-German 
borderlands thus speak as much to the behavior of an actually existing 
Dutch “state” as they do to a transformation of Dutch sovereignty that be- 
gan in the antipodes of the Indian Ocean, a process that currently unfurls 
according to resonant logics within the heart of a metropolitan empire 
and perhaps is extending once again beyond it in directions we cannot yet 
imagine. 

Of course such an approach to the contemporary transfer of Dutch 
sovereignty cannot be satisfied with mere historicism, of tracking the 
ghosts of colonial maneuvers past into the evolving postcolonial present. 
From our travels, equally compelling has been the insight that the tropics 
of governmentality employ a particular contrapuntal spatiality, reacting to 
one another through the active call and response of “absent” and “surplus” 
political voice, violence and cross-border nationalist passion. In the events 
leading up to the clash between The Netherlands and Indonesia, the sur- 
feit of Indonesian nationalism unleashed by Dutch attempts to unify the 
island and provide the basis for an autonomous political life for native 
Papuans found its counterpart in Dutch attempts to produce a new bor- 
derland emptied of native Germans, producing a spectral absence which 
the Rijn-Waal ewregio must yet find a way to fill. For, most fundamentally, 
as with most cross-border regions in Europe, the Dutch-German euregio 
today must struggle with absent communities of trust at the cross-border 
regional scale. At least for The Netherlands, the postwar preconditions 
for such trust, grounded in a firm commitment to the Atlantic Alliance 
and the sound embrace of an economically reconstructed and vibrant “Eu- 
rope,” is giving way to more somber, less solidaristic, reflection ( Balibar, 
2003; Storm and Naastepad, 2003). The Dutch, it seems, remain “put.” 
The trouble is, there is too much going on, out there, in the elsewhere of 
the world, still. Despite the much-trumpeted death of the Third World, 
an incessant noise blasting with no name calls from abroad, from beyond 
the charmed circle of The Netherlands, the Dutch-German borderlands, 
and of Europe. A noise that even the hushed quiet of a perfectly manicured 
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Nijmegen garden, turtledoves cooing, and the local bell-clock ringing on 
the hour can no longer stifle. 
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Notes 


1. Nijmegen would not be the only city to be on the receiving end of such “accidental” 
treatment. The nearby cities of Arnhem, Deventer, and Enschede would also be the 
targets of Allied bombs (Brinkhuis, 1984). 

2. Inthe case of France, for instance, Kristen Ross, Fast Cars, Clean Bodies: Decolonization 
and the Reordering of French Culture (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1995) has argued 
persuasively that the tensions and divisions spawned by decolonization and war in 
Algeria were “repaired” in a new conception of middle-class everydayness rooted 
in the modernization of social life, the use of the automobile, new technologies of 
hygiene (“clean bodies”) and a civil-service ethos of elite professionalism. (For a more 
recent treatment of French identity politics and the role of intellectuals during this 
time, see Le Sueur, 2001; on the consequences of postcolonial “forgetting” and “race- 
neutral” social science in France for life today in the Parisian immigrant banlieues, see 
Storper, 2002). I suggest that a similar process of postwar “reparation” was undertaken 
elsewhere, leading to the “naturalization” of the European member states now 
unproblematically referred to as “France,” “Germany,” and “The Netherlands.” The 
consequences of “forgetting” the intimate link between “heroic” resistance of these 
nation-states against the Nazi threat and the simultaneous and often brutal attempts 
to maintain a last hold on their colonial possessions are startlingly illustrated by the 
uproar in France over comments made recently in Le Monde by Paul Aussaresses, an 
obscure, eighty-four-year-old general who proudly confessed to the use of torture in 
“pacifying” Algeria, with ostensibly deep support of the French political and intellectual 
class of the time. Aussaresses was a veteran of De Gaulle’s Free French Forces, having 
served as an undercover agent with great valor by parachuting into Germany in Nazi 
uniform in 1945. During France’s war in Indochina he carried out operations behind 
Viet Minh lines, and following the defeat at Dien Bien Phu was reassigned to the 
Constantine province of eastern Algeria, where he choreographed widespread torture, 
summary executions, and political assassinations (Shatz, 2002: 53). La France profonde 
(“The French hinterland”) is now left to grapple with the legacy of a figure of national 
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stature who simultaneously embodies the qualities of a border-straddling wartime 
hero and postcolonial butcher. 

On the “missing,” postcolonial territories of the European Union often rendered 
absent through traditional state-centric mapping, see Hansen, 2004. On the ongoing 
“presentist” bias engendered by this state of affairs within traditional European studies, 
see Steinmetz, 2003a and Walters, 2004. 

By placing such a tropical “optic” along a temporal continuum—the “then” of colonial 
doubling with the “now” of the European project—I realize I may make myself 
vulnerable to the critique of once again “plundering” the non-West for resources 
to guide metropolitan self-fashioning (Sparke, 2002: 210). This is not the intention. 
Rather, it is to affirm that the condition of doubling, once a survival strategy for 
those inhabiting the edges of empire, has now become a planetary frame of reference 
“haunting” both the developed and developing world, in the globalizing city-regions 
of Asia as well as in Europe’s heartland. Such an optic, in brief, is only contingently 
sutured to the colonial past, and is not so heavily invested in forms of urban-based, 
material connections linking metropole and colony in ways that have traditionally lent 
support to sequentially historicized narratives of postcolonial relations “fixed” in terms 
of coherent “urban trajectories” (Jacobs, 1996; King, 1990; Yeoh, 2001: 463). Thus, 
in my strategic recourse to the notion of “tropicality,” I purposefully recuperate the 
inherently ambiguous spatiality of tropes (as in helio-trope): the ceaseless shuttling 
between the form and content of words, as between continents, which preserves a 
space of postcolonial freedom of interpretation that cannot be easily anchored in one 
or another place. This, I would venture, is the true meaning and sign of the tropics for 
Europe today. 

Nina Simone, recently deceased Afro-Blues performer extraordinaire, lived in many 
parts of the world: New York, Monrovia (Liberia), Geneva, Kinshasa...Nijmegen. In 
the 1980s the city was known for its left-leaning politics, radical student groups, and 
what must surely have been a deeply interesting jazz scene. Its Catholic University was 
renowned internationally as the Rode Universiteit (“Red University”). 

This chapter’s focus on Dutch decolonization with respect to its former Javanese 
territorial possessions should of course not detract from the fact that The Netherlands 
would become immersed in protracted negotiations over the transfer of sovereignty 
across a broad range of postcolonial fronts, notably in Surinam and the Dutch Antilles. 
Thanks to Salvatore Engel-Di Mauro for reminding the author to elaborate on this 
point. The struggle over New Guinea is more pertinent to the overall argument of this 
essay, however, as it occurred directly parallel with efforts to found a nascent European 
Community of clearly bordered member states. By contrast, Surinam, though it began 
to acquire a growing measure of autonomy from The Netherlands in 1951 and became 
an autonomous part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands on December 15, 1954, gained 
independence only on November 25, 1975 (Goslinga, 1979; Lier, 1971). Similarly, 
since 1945 the federation of The Netherlands Antilles (e.g., Curacao, Bonaire, Saba, 
Sint Eustatius, and Sint Maarten) have been granted autonomy, but according to 
a logic that applies only to its internal affairs, while delegating responsibility over 
matters of defense, foreign policy, and some judicial functions to The Netherlands 
metropole. To be sure, the latter island territories hardly figure on the mental map 
of most Europeans, though their inhabitants are nominally more European than the 
Norwegians or the Swiss (Hansen, 2002). Aruba was included within The Netherlands 
Antilles federation until January 1, 1986, when it gained a status apart within the 
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Kingdom of The Netherlands (Schoenhals, 1993). An argument could further be 
made that the legacy of German colonial governmentality on cross-border practices, 
past and present, has been similarly overlooked. Such a lens would surely be needed to 
capture the complexity of cross-border relations in the Dutch-German borderlands, 
but would exceed the scope of this study. Any such analysis would certainly need 
to consult Steinmetz’s (2003b) excellent and pioneering venture onto the terrain of 
German proto-colonialism in Southwest Africa, Samoa, and Qingdao, China. 

The tenacity of this self-perception is revealed in a book recently published by a local 
Nijmegenaar, Pieke Hooghoff, entitled Bandoeng aan de Waal (Nijmegen: Boekhandel 
Roelants, 2000). Despite the author’s provocative juxtaposition of the historically 
resonant Javan city on the very banks of the Waal River flowing by Nijmegen, thus 
suggesting a somewhat postcolonial outlook on the city, the book is essentially a paean 
to the officer corps of the Royal Dutch Colonial Marines (KNIL), who chose Nijmegen 
as their place of residence upon returning to The Netherlands in the aftermath of 
decolonization. An indication of the distance to be traveled before the Dutch can fully 
assimilate their colonial past is indicated in the book’s conclusion, which affirms that it 
is “unfortunate that the press believes that those wounded in the colonial wars should 
have less right to receive monetary compensation than the Jews [deported during the 
war]” (Hooghoff, 2000: 87; trans. by author). 

The INTERREG program, which has run in two stages throughout the 1990s, has 
become the largest single scheme (worth €2.9 billion in its second, 1994-1999 phase), 
in a series of what are labeled “Community Initiatives.” A third stage, extending from 
2000 to 2006, has a budget of €4.9 billion. Such Community Initiatives comprise 
the largest share (over 90 percent) of the wider EU Structural Funds. INTERREG 
programs operate through a wide range of community and state apparatus: local, 
regional, and national governments; planning and development agencies; universities 
and research institutions; the European Commission, and the Association of European 
Border Regions. These in turn are incorporated into a formal network of information, 
expertise, and knowledge (funded by the Commission). Thirteen offices of “Linkage, 
Cooperation and Assistance” (LACE) for Eastern European border regions are 
conceived as key nodes in this network. 

Translation: “Matter of the Border Correction.” 

Proposals for INTERREG-funded projects are first screened by the commissions, 
who then pass them on to the Ewregiorat for approval. Until recently, in negotiating 
how INTERREG monies are used in specific instances of cross-border cooperation, 
the euregio shares decision-making capacity with labor unions and local/regional 
governments within an umbrella organization known as a Lenkungsausschuss (Kaufman, 
2002). 

Moves to weaken the self-governing autonomy of the ewregio from above are further 
complemented by a thinly veiled disdain for the political process inside the local 
cross-border bureaucracy. Commenting on recent efforts to restructure the internal 
governance mechanism of the ewregio, one INTERREG manager scoffed disdainfully 
that “there are more politicians involved than experts” (Teerling, 2002). The erosion of 
self-governing power is further expressed by an authoritarian streak voiced in a casual 
rejection of the idea that the ewregio is there to serve the general information needs 
of its inhabitants: “[The ezregio] is not a consumer advisory service” (Kaufman, 2002). 
Assisting in the mundane, everyday difficulties faced by Dutch residents adapting to 
life on the German side of the border no longer seems to be the responsibility of the 
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euregio. The everyday local obligations of the Rijn-Waal would now gradually appear 
to be replaced by a more functional, abstract, and properly “European” space. 
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EU Enlargement: 
Political Recognition 
of an Economic Process 


Hannes Hofbauer 


What is fascinating about Eastern Europe’s “return home” or reinte- 
gration into “Europe”—to use ideological terms for the changes—is the 
enormous speed of this process. Before the 1990s, communist regimes 
employed dictatorial power in order to impose economic and social mod- 
ernization. The goal of this exercise was to install formal equality as well 
as regional and social uniformity or, euphemistically, balance. It, therefore, 
came as no surprise that the breakdown of the communist system left a re- 
gional and social void. In order to fill this emptiness, the architects of the 
“return-home-to-Europe” philosophy evoked the old, precommunist past. 
The new political actors in the East, supported by the administrators of 
the economic enlargement project in the West, promised to bring Eastern 
Europe home to the geography of the precommunist period. Starting from 
the fundamental level of social and regional structures, the economically 
neoliberal-acting new elites resorted to historical models in order to create 
new states and territories, new peoples and regions, wherever it seemed 
useful to them. 

Six out of eight new European Union (EU) members of Eastern Eu- 
rope did not exist as territorial entities before the fall of the Iron Curtain. 
Some had to be carved out of preexisting boundaries, while others had to 
be reduced in size in order to be considered for EU membership (Esto- 
nia, Lithuania, Latvia, Slovakia, the Czech Republic, and Slovenia). Only 
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Hungary and Poland survived the transition period territorially. A devas- 
tating war was waged to divide multinational Yugoslavia into small national 
pieces. Nevertheless, only Slovenia, the smallest (apart from Macedonia) 
but wealthiest republic was invited to become a member of the EU. 

The recently created states constitute real new spaces, despite the fact 
that they often follow historic borders (with the exception of Slovenia 
and—to some extent—Slovakia). Since the new geography follows pre- 
communist borders, none of the responsible politicians in the six coun- 
tries mentioned above grew up or was educated in the geographical space 
for and within which they now act. The new sovereignties of the young 
states are a consequence of the geopolitical disintegration in Eastern Eu- 
rope after the breakdown of the Soviet Union and its Comecon partners. 
Their elites are particularly weak. This political, social, and cultural (not 
to mention economic) weakness of the newly transformed elites in the East 
is in stark contrast to the strong position of the EU administration in the 
Western core countries. The EU enlargement, effective May 2004, is the 
political recognition of an economic process that has been going on for 
the last fifteen years—the so-called period of transition. That is why I will 
begin my analysis with a short overview of the history of EU enlargement 
before focusing on the driving forces behind this process. The second part 
of my paper will be devoted to the preconditions for transition; that is, the 
breakdown of the communist regimes and the end of Comecon. In the 
third section I will elaborate on the key characteristics of the process of 
transition, such as the political weakness of the new elites in the East, the 
forced and rapid privatisation process, the establishment and the role of 
cheap production sites on the periphery of the EU, the change of owner- 
ship in the banking system as a means of controlling the productive sec- 
tor, and, last but not least, the constant flow of capital from East to West. 
Finally, I will evaluate the quantity and quality of the future EU supports 
and subsidies for the newcomers. 


How EU Enlargement Came to Be: A Short History 


On Friday, 13 December 2002, the candidate countries concluded a treaty 
with the EU in Copenhagen, which settled the so-called first round of the 
EU enlargement process. Except for the Bulgarian and Romanian repre- 
sentatives (and the Turkish delegate from Cyprus), all the heads of Eastern 
European states (as well as of Malta and the Greek part of Cyprus) were 
allowed to sign the 6,000-page document. The parliaments of the fifteen 
old and the ten new EU members have ratified this treaty for the May 
2004 accession. 
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The members of the EU started to discuss the acquis communautaire 
(i.e., the entire body of European laws) with the so-called Luxembourg 
Group (Hungary, the Czech Republic, Poland, Estonia, Slovenia, and Cy- 
prus) in 1998 and with the so-called Helsinki Group (Slovakia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Bulgaria, Romania, and Malta) in 2000. This process was often 
described as a “regatta,” a boat race of ten (plus two) candidates who aim 
to reach a single goal: membership in the EU. 

For the enlargement negotiations, the acquis communautaire was divid- 
ed into thirty-one chapters, starting with a first chapter on the free move- 
ment of capital followed by a second on the free movement of services, etc. 
Adapting their national legislation to these common EU regulations, the 
candidate countries adopted the philosophical pillars of the EU, which are 
the four basic capitalist freedoms: the free movement of goods (which im- 
plies the free traffic of commodities), services, capital, and labour. The EU 
required 10,000 documents to lay down its interests and the conditions 
under which a new member would be accepted. These did not come down 
to mere negotiations, as was pretended by the media. On the contrary, 
the whole process was a takeover. In order to become member states, the 
newcomers simply had to accept the legal foundations of the EU, as can be 
gathered from the minutes of a French parliamentary question session at 
the beginning of negotiations in 1998: 


The talks about enlargement are no negotiations in a traditional sense, no 
negotiations took place to find a compromise between different interests, but 
negotiations about membership in the EU. Supervision and help from the part 
of Brussels will lead the candidates to the expressed aim: the membership? 
(Assemblée Nationale, 1998, cited in Bohle, 2000: 310) 


The supervision took the form of so-called screening, which served to 
check whether the candidates fulfilled the standards required by Brussels. 
Each candidate had to deal with the EU as a whole. Furthermore, the can- 
didate countries were not allowed to present common interests on an offi- 
cial level during the period of “negotiations.” The accession was prepared 
in bilateral talks between the EU and each candidate country, which had 
only one means of influencing this process—it was allowed to postpone 
the implementation and enforcement of some EU laws. Some made use of 
this right with regard to the free flow of services and labour; Germany and 
Austria asked for up to seven extra years to fulfill this demand. Others such 
as Poland delayed the free purchase of land for a few years. 

Before the process of enlargement began, Brussels finalised the inter- 
nal structures of the EU, at least economically and militarily. The first 
component was achieved by the implementation of the Maastricht criteria 
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in 1992-1993. These are not only guided by neoliberal, monetarist prin- 
ciples, but they also imply supranational monitoring of national economic 
and social processes. The military Union, on the other hand, came into 
being at the Amsterdam summit of 1997 when the EU passed the resolu- 
tion of the “Petersburg tasks,” allowing the possibility of intervention in 
cases of ethnic or social unrest. The Union aims to have a military force 
of 60,000 soldiers ready to intervene by 2006. This force could then be 
deployed to solve problems such as the “Hungarian question” (so-called 
Status Law), in Vojvodina, or to suppress social unrest, such as the coal 
miners’ strike in Silesia, or the food riots of gypsies in eastern Slovakia, or 
to crush political protest against agents of globalisation. So the EU was a 
firmly installed economic bloc and military alliance long before the first 
talks with the ex-communist countries began. They were never allowed to 
discuss, let alone question, these basic principles of integration. 

With the screening of the implementation of the acquis communautaire 
completed after four years, the candidate countries—except for Bulgaria 
and Romania—were finally granted membership. In fact, the EU used the 
screening process to put pressure on the candidates, demanding not only 
economic and administrative adaptation but also political modifications. 
Several times the EU heads interfered in national election campaigns by 
stressing that left-wing and right-wing parties would not be accepted as 
partners in the discussion of the acquis communautaire. EU bureaucrats 
expressly warned the electoral bodies of the candidate countries against 
voting for the HZDS in Slovakia, the K.P. of Bohemia and Moravia in 
the Czech Republic, the Romania Mare Party in Romania, the Samoo- 
brona in Poland, or the Smallholders Party in Hungary. Take the example 
of Slovakia. The weeks before the parliamentary elections in September 
2002 were dominated by harsh interferences from EU and NATO. As 
the polls showed a possible return to power of Vladimir Meciar’s HZDS, 
which ruled the country with some state-protectionist ideas after the Vel- 
vet Revolution, many representatives of the so-called international com- 
munity (EU, World Bank, NATO) pressured the Slovak public directly or 
indirectly to elect the pro-Brussels parties. 


Even old Slovak hands like representatives from the British Helsinki Human 
Rights Group who are fully aware of the antipathy to Meciar in Western 
chancelleries have been taken aback by the level of interference in the affairs of a 
(reputedly) independent state. For months warnings have been coming from EU 
and NATO representatives: elect Meciar and Slovakia will be prevented from 
joining either of the august institutions (EU and NATO). On 27 February 2002 
the ambassador of NATO, Nicholas Burns said that “there is no evidence that the 
leadership of the HZDS has changed” which according to Radio Free Europe was 
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“a clear message” that there would be no NATO membership for Slovakia with 
Meciar as prime minister. (British Helsinki Human Rights Group, 2002) 


Also, the responsible person in the EU, Giinter Verheugen, was often cit- 
ed, along with his “hope that Slovakia will have a parliamentary majority 
after the election that not only serve the Slovak people but also the inter- 
national community” (Radio Slovakia International, 2002), which suggests 
a colonialist attitude toward national elections of formally sovereign states. 
In this sense the democratic processes in the Eastern European countries 
were observed, controlled, and governed by the EU institutions. 


The Driving Force Behind the EU Enlargement 


It is quite obvious that the driving force behind EU enlargement is the 
interests of the biggest European enterprises and their desperate search 
for new investment opportunities. When the reconstruction period, which 
began in the wake of World War II, came to an end in the 1970s and 1980s, 
companies responded by means of rationalization and market concentra- 
tion. However, these countervailing actions did not solve the underlying 
structural economic crisis of overproduction. The multinational actors still 
must reduce costs using the motto “accumulation through expansion.” Re- 
flecting a typical capitalist scenario, this slogan can at least be traced back 
to as early as the end of the fifteenth century, when capitalism underwent 
a massive enlargement. 

Yet, surprisingly, neither the politicians nor the media nor the political 
left use the ongoing debate about the EU to apply this capitalist rationality 
to the enlargement. On the contrary, instead of identifying the profiteers 
in this process, they imply that the EU will supply the developing coun- 
tries in the East with economic aid, as if the EU administration in Brussels 
were a charity organisation aiming to help the allegedly lost (Eastern) part 
of Europe! In reality, the driving forces behind the enlargement are the 
overproduction capacities of the biggest European global players, who are 
in need of new markets and are constantly in search of cheaper production 
sites in order to increase their competitiveness on a global scale. The EU 
enlargement is the masterpiece of expansive—mostly German—capital. 


The Preconditions for Transition 


A necessary precondition for the use of market expansion as a means of 
overcoming the structural economic crisis was the breakdown of the com- 
munist regimes. Two major events mark the failure and the end of the 
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Eastern European integration under communist rule. Dictated by Mos- 
cow, Eastern European integration strove less for economic unity, as the 
Marshall Plan did in the West, than political coordination for the countries 
under the Soviet sphere of influence. Moscow first ceded political control 
over economic processes to the individual Eastern European countries on 
1 July 1988, when the Soviet monopoly on foreign trade was abolished. 
This was the starting point for “socialist competition.” During this short 
phase, the enterprises dealing with foreign companies in the deutsche mark 
or dollar zone were allowed to reinvest their profits while still benefiting 
from a state-owned infrastructure and state subsidies, such as cheap energy 
and transport. The second and final blow to Eastern European integration 
was the dissolution of the Comecon on 28 June 1991. Initiating competi- 
tion between the separate countries, this event resulted in the disintegra- 
tion of the common market into national entities struggling to get access 
to the European Community. 

The communist regimes had already started in the mid-1980s at the 
latest to train their own liberal economic elite in “world economic insti- 
tutes” in Prague (Vaclav Klaus), Budapest (Andras Inotai), and Moscow 
(Margarita Bunkina). They hoped to overcome the economic crisis by 
adopting capitalist marketing principles and by opening their economies 
to the West. Unfortunately, the West was not interested in supporting 
Eastern Europe, but—struck by the same world economic crisis—aimed 
to solve their own problems by incorporating the East, which can be seen, 
for example, in the takeover of the banking system (see below). 

The termination of the Soviet monopoly on foreign trade and the dis- 
solution of Comecon spelled the end of political primacy over economic 
processes, which was a constitutive element of communist regimes. Now 
the economic rationality of the biggest multinational players has taken the 
floor and wields power. The new political class in the East, by contrast, was 
particularly weak and powerless in the period of transition. 


Economic Key Points of Transition 


Weakness of the New Political Elite 

In order to illustrate the weakness of the political elite, I will use the ex- 
ample of Poland. During the first four years of transition, Poland went 
through five governments. Most of the five premiers—Mazowiezki, 
Bielezki, Olszewski, Pawlak, and Suchocka—have fallen into obscurity, 
and for good reasons. The rapid change of personnel in positions of politi- 
cal responsibility during this very important period proves that it was not 
the government that controlled the concrete political steps in this phase 
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of transition, nor was it the parliament. It was the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF). As Poland had run up foreign debts of $42 billion by 1989,! 
the IMF had enough influence to administer the country and to manage 
the transition. The debt trap was set up for Poland, Hungary, Romania, 
and Yugoslavia—as for Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina—at the beginning 
of the 1970s when these peripheral states were offered cheap credits. The 
lack of both capital and the capacity for innovation, as well as the cost of 
social partnership (i.e., the political pacification of the masses by way of 
consumer goods) pushed the Comecon members to accept this offer. They 
hoped that the cheap money controlled by the IMF and the World Bank 
would lead to industrial success in Hungary, Romania, and Poland. This 
goal turned out to be elusive for several reasons. The failure of the eco- 
nomic reforms can to some extent be blamed on the mechanisms of state 
planning, on misdirected investments, and on the money wasted on mass 
consumption of luxury items for the nomenklatura. However, the decisive 
reason was the structure of the world market. The capital lent to Eastern 
Europe was supposed to enable these countries to catch up with the world 
economy. Yet, at the same time, the processes of economic restructuring 
in Western Europe and the United States raised productivity, which con- 
tributed to a decline in prices for manufactured goods. As a consequence, 
the credits soon had to be used for repayment. Moreover, investments did 
not help to decrease the debts. In the meantime the restrictive fiscal policy 
of the Reagan administration for the repatriation of the dollar, which de- 
creased inflation in the United States and increased international interest 
rates, had driven all debtors of dollar-denominated loans into the debt 
trap. Cheap money from the early 1970s on (Poland became a member of 
the IMF in 1972) had become an expensive burden for the debtors and a 
gold mine for the creditors. 

Because of this $42 billion foreign debt, Poland was at the mercy of 
international financial institutions. That is why it was the IMF that de- 
cided to restructure the Polish economy and Polish fiscal policy. Monetar- 
ist measures implemented during this period came to be known as “shock 
therapy.” The major advocates of this philosophy were the IMF consultant 
Jeffrey Sachs and a key Polish figure, the MBA holder Leszek Balczero- 
wicz.’ The “shock therapy” began in early 1990, when Poland underwent 
a hyperinflation of 600 percent. This kind of galloping inflation generally 
has dire effects on those people who own nothing more than their own 
labour power and a savings account. The first goal of “shock therapy” was 
to stop inflation by reducing state subsidies to zero. (In 1988, state sub- 
sidies accounted for 42 percent of the Polish budget, in 1989, they were 
reduced to 14 percent, while, in 1990, they were abolished altogether.) 
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The second goal of “shock therapy” was to freeze employee wages in state- 
owned enterprises. (This was the fiscal regime of the so-called “popiwek.”) 
Enterprises that did not comply with this regulation had to pay penalties. 
As a consequence, the best and most flexible workers left the state enter- 
prises and looked for better jobs in companies that were exempted from 
these regulations; that is, in private business. These two measures—the 
phasing out of subsidies and the freezing of wages—entailed wage cuts of 
25 percent by 1992 (Vienna Institute for International Economic Studies, 
1995: 163). 

“Shock therapy” would not have worked without the help of Solidar- 
nosc. Commenting on this paradoxical situation, Jacek Kuron, then min- 
ister of social affairs, explained: “Our power lay in the fact that we were 
sustained by those people who were the losers of the new market-system” 
(cited in Bohle, 2000: 118). 

“Shock therapy” also involved deindustrialization. According to the 
figures of the Vienna Institute for Comparative Economic Studies, the ca- 
pacity of Polish industry fell by 50 percent (!) between 1988 and 1992. 
Only in 2002 did the productivity of Polish industry reach the level of 
the last communist decade. “Shock therapy” and the ensuing process of 
restructuring, which included a reorientation of foreign trade and the es- 
tablishment of new export branches on the basis of cheap labour, resulted 
in a rise in Poland’s foreign debt from $42 billion in 1989 to $83 billion 
in 2003. This level of debt guarantees that it will be a long time before 
the country will be allowed to decide independently on budget expenses 
or economic policies. Economically speaking, Poland has become an eco- 
nomic colony of two international financial institutions: the IMF and the 
World Bank. 


Privatisation in the Czech Republic 

When state planning and ownership were abandoned, property became 
an issue. The period of transition was characterized by privatisation. Us- 
ing the example of the different modes of privatisation in Czechoslova- 
kia, I will illustrate how property was transferred from public to private 
hands. Basically, there were four different forms of privatising state-owned 


property: 


* privatisation through coupons 

* public sales (auctions) 

* restitution to former owners 

* privatisation through a state agency (comparable to the “Treuhand”? 
in Germany) 
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These different modes evidently engendered confusion. Coinciding with 
the breakdown of the Czechoslovak state at the end of 1992, the whole 
process was not very transparent. In fact, it was chaotic. 


The Coupon Privatisation 

The coupon privatisation, which also came to be known as the “big pri- 
vatisation,” was introduced in 1991 as a means of extending sharehold- 
ing to the wider public. It allowed Czech and Slovak citizens to buy one 
booklet of 1,000 points each for 1,000 Crowns (60 deutsche marks at the 
time, which is about €28) in order to acquire shares in state-owned prop- 
erty. The prices of the individual companies were determined by demand. 
High demand for a business, such as the Slavia Hotel in Karlovary Vary, 
increased the price, so that one would need thousands of booklets to buy 
this business. On the other hand, if one were the only one to spend one’s 
points on a specific small company, then this firm would be rated as worth 
1,000 points. 

The state listed more than 2,000 of their enterprises as available for 
coupons. Since nobody knew their market prices, speculation took the 
floor. So-called investment funds mushroomed, promising high profits for 
the 1,000-point booklets. Viktor Koseny’s Harvard Fund, for example, of- 
fered to pay 10,000 crowns for every booklet within a year’s time. Approxi- 
mately 8.5 million Czechs and Slovaks started to play this lottery. And 
people like Koseny aimed to profit from it, at least before they went bank- 
rupt and—quite often—had to go to jail or disappeared to Latin America. 


Auctions 

Auctions were used chiefly to privatise real estate and small shops. Partici- 
pation in these public sales was limited to Czechoslovak citizens, according 
to the law of December 1990. However, foreigners circumvented this rule 
by hiring Czechs or Slovaks who were prepared to buy shops or houses 
under their names. I, myself, went to an auction in Bratislava in April 1991 
where a cigarette shop in the very centre of the town was bought by a 
woman who was known to be an Austrian’s agent. 


Restitution 

Restitution was another means of privatisation. Property was returned to 
precommunist owners whenever possible. Yet restitution was often pre- 
vented by insurmountable obstacles. If, for example, the state had erected 
a building on a piece of land that used to be in private hands, it was dif- 
ficult to rate the former value of the land. Nor could the land be returned 
to the previous owner because the state-owned building was most prob- 
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ably also privatised. These problems initiated an ideological fight about 
the prioritisation of the different models of privatisation, and not solely 
in the Czech Republic. In Prague, the liberal Vaclav Klaus opposed the 
model of restitution, arguing that the new owners could, in most cases, not 
be expected to deal with their inherited ownership in a proper capitalist 
way. Yet Klaus and his Czech philosophy of privatisation failed to convince 
the majority in parliament. Restitution took priority over auctions. Not 
surprisingly, Vaclav Havel welcomed this principle. He benefited from the 
restitution because his family used to own the Lucerna complex in the cen- 
ter of Prague, with its restaurants, cinema, and other amenities. 

Only those private owners who had been expropriated by the com- 
munists were entitled to restitution. Hence, the cutoff date for eligibil- 
ity in this form of privatisation was April 1948. By implication, the new 
government rejected responsibility for all previous nationalisations, in- 
cluding those executed by the bourgeois government of Edvard Benes in 
1945, which affected 2.5 million Germans (and Hungarians in Slovakia) 
who subsequently were expelled from the country. Ever since, right-wing 
parties in Germany and Austria have demanded compensation for these 
Germans. 

The beneficiaries of the restitution, on the other hand, were members 
of the old Czech aristocracy, with the exception of the Liechtenstein fam- 
ily who, before 1918, owned huge parts of the country, far exceeding their 
small principality east of Switzerland. Almost 500,000 hectares of woods, 
as well as numerous castles and palaces, were returned to the nobility. 
Schwarzenberg, the first chancellor under President Havel, reappropri- 
ated the palace of his ancestors in Orlik. Lobkowitz, Kinsky, Czernin, and 
Colloredo-Mansfeld all profited tremendously from the “Velvet Revolu- 
tion” of 1989. 


Privatisation Through the State Agency 

However, it was privatisation through the state agency that was to shape 
the national economy for the capitalist future. The new owners of former 
state-run enterprises were selected by the new elite, usually on the basis of 
geopolitical considerations. Take, for example, the most prominent Czech 
industry—the established car producer Skoda. The strongest company in 
Czech industry, with enterprises in Plsen and Mlada Boleslav, it looked for 
new investors. The high interest in this model plant resulted in a takeover 
race, which caused friction both within the Czech government and among 
Western European competitors. Vaclav Havel pleaded for historical con- 
tinuity with the first Czechoslovak Republic (1918-1938), when French 
and British banks and industrial investors bought the companies that had 
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formerly been in Austrian hands. He therefore supported Renault’s appli- 
cation for the ownership of Skoda’s car production. His adversary, Vaclav 
Klaus, fought for Volkswagen (VW) to become the core investor in the 
Czech Republic. Volkswagen won the race (not only in the Czech Repub- 
lic but also in Slovakia and Hungary). Today the German car producer 
and its supplying industries account for a major share of Czech exports 
amounting to 45 percent of total exports in 2000 (Vienna Institute for In- 
ternational Economic Studies, 2001: 384ff). 

The only candidate country that did not partake in the general sell-off 
of industrial and banking capacities to foreign multinationals was Slovenia, 
and this can be attributed to the predominant structure of ownership in 
the former Yugoslavia since 1945. Unlike in the other communist coun- 
tries, the Yugoslav workers formally owned their enterprises. In the wake 
of the destruction of Yugoslavia in 1991, the newborn nations took various 
approaches to this form of collective ownership. Serbia tried to combine it 
with private ownership in the import-export business. Croatia’s Tudjman 
regime nationalized the collectively owned companies, only to sell them 
off to his “1,000 families,” while the Slovenian government opted for a 
worker and management buyout. Here, the workers and managers of the 
socially owned enterprises were granted the privilege of first acquisition 
of shares at reduced prizes. As a consequence, West European investors 
lost out in the first round of privatisation in Slovenia, which is still not 
controlled by foreign interests. Furthermore, contemporary takeovers of 
Slovenian firms by Belgian banks or French investors at least yield reason- 
able profits for the former (now private) owners. 


Industrial Production on the Basis of Cheap Labour 

Hungary was often called the “model country” in the period of transition. 
In terms of a cheap labour force producing for Western markets, it re- 
ally has been the most advanced economy. Obviously, this influenced the 
orientation of foreign trade. While in the middle of the 1980s 60 percent 
of Hungarian exports went to the partner economies of the Comecon, 
by 2000, Hungary carried out 75 percent of its foreign trade with EU 
member states, especially with Germany (Vienna Institute for Interna- 
tional Economic Studies, 2001: 294). The key components of Hungary’s 
export-oriented industry were the car producers and their ancillary metal 
industries. Before 1989, the model plant of Hungarian industry was “Ika- 
rus,” the world’s largest producer of buses. Ikarus buses were ubiquitous in 
Eastern Europe and were also exported to Arab countries. However, when 
the IMF—supported by the first postcommunist Hungarian government 
under Joszef Antall—forbade exports on a barter basis and forced Hungary 
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to trade in dollars or deutsche marks, Ikarus was ruined, because Russia 
and the other Eastern European expartners could not afford to pay in hard 
currencies. Today, Hungary’s model industrial plant is Audi. Located in 
Gy6r, it exports components for Volkswagen cars all over the world. About 
1.6 million engines are produced every year for Volkswagen, Audi, and 
Seat in China, Brazil, Germany, Slovakia, and South Africa (Budapester Zei- 
tung, 3 April 2001). 

The secret of this success is the cheap labour in the Eastern European 
countries. In 1994, at the peak of privatisation and foreign investment in 
Hungary, the average working hour in Hungary cost only one tenth of 
the price paid in Germany. In Slovakia it was one fifteenth, in Poland one 
thirteenth. Today a worker in Hungary or in Poland has an average gross 
income of $500 to $600 per month, which is four times lower than in the 
core countries; in Slovakia, workers earn $400; in Bulgaria and Romania 
$200; and in Ukraine $150 per month. Only a Slovenian worker has an 
average monthly income of $1,000. 

Returning to the structure of Hungary’s foreign trade, it should be 
noted that unlike the other Eastern European countries, Hungary has a 
positive balance of trade. However, it is Volkswagen and Audi that profit 
from this wafer-thin surplus (see below). 


Total Takeover of Property by Western Owners: The Banking System 


The process of transition from the breakdown of the communist regimes to 
membership in the EU took fifteen years. Compared with the reconstruc- 
tion of Western Europe after World War II, which started three years after 
the end of the war and was completed by 1952, this is an extraordinarily 
long period of time. Why did it take so long? Because of the new property 
owners in the East, the Western investors and buyers needed these fifteen 
years in order to feel at home in the new markets and to reorganize them 
along their interests. They knew next to nothing about the structure of 
Eastern markets and needed to train a new generation of administrators to 
ensure safe investments. Once the candidate countries become members 
of the EU, these investors will directly or indirectly profit from the EU’s 
subsidies and structural support measures. 

In order to illustrate my point, I will take a closer look at the banking 
sector. By granting credits, banks probably have the most influential posi- 
tion within an economy: they not only decide the fate of private businesses 
but also interfere in geopolitical structures. 

In the Czech Republic, Slovakia, and Bulgaria, foreign institutions 
own 70 to 80 percent of the banks; in Poland they account for a share of 
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70 percent; in Hungary they have bought 60 percent; and in Slovenia 33 
percent (Bank Austria Creditanstalt, 2001: 10). By way of comparison, the 
highest share of foreign ownership in the current member states of the EU 
is 31 percent, in the Spanish banking system. 

How did this massive transfer of ownership come about? First of all, 
the governments of the Eastern European countries increased the mar- 
ketability of the state-owned banks by taking over their so-called “bad 
debts,” irrecoverable credits granted to state-owned firms facing bank- 
ruptcy. Subsequently, a Western European bank bought a 25 percent share 
of the stock corporation. The new investors thoroughly investigated the 
pros and cons of the companies’ structures. Depending on the results of 
these screenings, they either decided to withdraw or to acquire a major- 
ity of the shares. Generally speaking, Eastern European banks had quite 
a good branch network and owned a variety of properties (such as real 
estate, hotels, and other buildings for tourism purposes). On the other 
hand, they did not have a sufficient number of customers, and their savings 
deposits were often in a catastrophic state. However, these problems were 
automatically solved when the euro was introduced on 1 January 2002. 
Since the majority of Eastern European citizens did not trust their national 
currencies and monetary politics, they had stored large sums of German 
marks under their pillows, which they needed to exchange. Within some 
weeks, the recently privatised banks got the chance to welcome millions of 
new customers, and they used it. 

The institutions that profited most from the takeover of the Eastern 
European banking sector were the KBC (Belgium), with subsidiaries in the 
Czech Republic, Poland, Hungary, and Slovenia; the “Bank Austria”; the 
“Erste Oesterreichische”; the “UniCredito”; the “Société générale”; and 
the “Deutsche Bank.” 


Constant Flow of Capital from East to West 


Contrary to the image created in the media, the integration of Eastern 
Europe into the EU was characterised by a constant flow of capital from 
peripheral Eastern Europe to the core countries in the West. It was this 
kind of enlargement that constituted an incentive for investors. 

The ordinary observer will probably have heard about EU assistance 
programmes such as Sapard, Phare or Ispa, which aim to develop backward 
regions, to educate economic and legal staff, and to improve international 
relations between Eastern and Western European institutions. Compared 
with foreign trade, investments or foreign debts, these programmes are 
granted a pittance. Moreover, a big share of these subsidies is spent on 
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Western European trainers and training programmes, which serve as an 
outlet for the overproduction of intellectuals in Western countries such 
as Germany, the Scandinavian nations, and The Netherlands. Most of the 
trained staff financed by these EU programmes eventually become big- 
company managers, such as in VW, ABB, and Deutsche Bank. In that sense 
the assistance programmes provide multinationals with indirect subsidies. 

But, to return to the flow of capital, it has been generally known since 
at least 1995 that the flow of capital runs from East to West. In that year, 
the Romanian economist Silviu Brucan published his study on this phe- 
nomenon, naming it “How the West is milking the East” (Brucan, 1995: 
1ff). In foreign trade, for example, Eastern European countries since 1990 
(with the exception of Hungary) have had a negative balance of trade 
with their new Western partners. While in 1990 Poland made $2 billion 
in profits, by 2000 it had accumulated a deficit of $13 billion. In recent 
years the EU candidates have produced an annual deficit of approximately 
$20 billion in this area (Vienna Institute for International Economic Stud- 
ies, 2001: 420).* It has often been argued that these deficits are compen- 
sated for by foreign direct investment (FDI). However, the profits gained 
through investment do not benefit the national budgets but rather private 
enterprise. Furthermore, while the cumulative FDI in the ten Eastern Eu- 
ropean candidate countries had only amounted to $115 billion by the end 
of 2001 (Péschl, 2002: 6), foreign debt amounted to $165 billion. The 
interest rates on these credits exceed the annual inflow of foreign direct 
investment. 


Conclusion: A Final Remark on the Quantity 
of EU Supports and Subsidies 


If we compare the amount of money Germany spent on integrating the 
five new East German Laender with the EU subsidies distributed to the 
new member states, we realize that the EU integration is not aiming at 
assimilation, an adjustment on equal terms. The EU programmes will 
not help to close the deep social gap between Eastern Europe and the 
Western core countries, such as Germany. On the contrary, social differ- 
ences and regional disparities will widen. Thus, a study of Austrian work- 
ers proves that the enlargement will statistically double the differences in 
regional incomes between the richest and poorest 10 percent of regions 
(Arbeiterkammer Osterreich, 2003: 8). Or, to illustrate the social impact 
of the enlargement, while today 18 percent of EU citizens live in regions 
with a GDP below 75 percent of the average, this percentage will climb 
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to 26 percent, or more than 115 million people, in 2004. Finally, the un- 
employment rate will rise, because the average unemployment rate in the 
candidate countries is twice as high as the current EU average. 

A comparison with German unification, which is far from perfect, 
shows that EU subsidies for backward regions and direct payments for 
farmers are far too low to overcome these disparities. Between 1991 and 
1995 German public services (the federal state, the Laender, and the com- 
munities) spent €450 billion on the integration of 16 million East German 
citizens (Brockhaus Enzyklopidie, 1996: 203). At the Copenhagen summit 
at the end of 2002, the EU budgeted €40 billion for the integration of 72 
million Eastern European people from 2004 to 2006. Or, to express it in 
mathematical terms, Bonn was prepared to spend €5,600 on each East 
German citizen, while an Eastern European citizen was only worth €177 
to Brussels—or thirty-two times less. 


Notes 


1. Incontrast, the 1980 foreign debt amounted to $8 billion. 

2. Balczerowicz ran for the Sejm with a small, ultraliberal group in 1989 but lost. 
Subsequently he became a protégé of Solidarnosc and especially of Mazowiecki. 

3. The “Treuhand” was a state-run institution managing the economic transformation in 
the ex-GDR; its special responsibility was to privatise state property. 

4. Excluding the data for the Baltic countries. 
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The Geopolitics of the New 
Collective Imperialism of 

the Triad: The Middle East, 
the EU, and US Imperialism 


Samir Amin 


The importance of the Middle East in the global imperialist strategies of 
the European Union (EU) and the United States is inscribed in a general 
historical interpretation of the capitalist expansion that I have developed 
elsewhere (Amin, 1981, 1989, 2000). According to this interpretation, 
capitalism has been, since its inception, a polarising system by nature (..e., 
imperialistic). This polarisation, the concomitant construction of domi- 
nant centres and dominated peripheries and the intensification of their re- 
production, is immanent in the process of capital accumulation on a global 
scale, founded on what I have called “the law of globalised value.” 

In this theory of global capitalist expansion, the qualitative transforma- 
tions of the systems of accumulation from one historical phase to another 
shape, in turn, the successive forms of asymmetric centreperiphery po- 
larisation (i.e., of concrete imperialism). The contemporary world system 
will thus remain imperialist (polarising) insofar as the fundamental logic 
of its deployment remains dominated by capitalist production relations. 
This theory thus associates imperialism with the process of capital accu- 
mulation on a worldwide scale, which I consider as constituting only one 
reality whose various dimensions are in fact not dissociable. Thus, it dif- 
fers as much from the vulgarised version of Lenin’s theory of imperialism 
as “the highest phase of capitalism” (as if former phases of global capital- 
ist expansion had not been polarising) as from contemporary postmodern 
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theories that describe the new globalisation as “post-imperialist” (Amin 
1997, 2004). 

In its globalised deployment, imperialism was always conjugated in 
the plural, from its inception (in the sixteenth century) until 1945. The 
conflict of imperial powers, permanent and often violent, has in fact oc- 
cupied a decisive place in the transformation of the world into an arena of 
class struggle, through which the fundamental contradictions of capital- 
ism are expressed. Moreover, social struggles and imperial conflicts are 
closely articulated, and it is this articulation that determines the course of 
really existing capitalism. In this respect, my analysis differs vastly from the 
theory of “hegemonic succession” primarily and essentially because it is 
Eurocentric in the sense that it considers that the transformations operat- 
ing at the heart of the system, in its centres, command the global evolution 
of the system in a decisive and almost exclusive manner (Amin, 1996). The 
reactions of peoples in the peripheries to the imperialist powers should not 
be underestimated. One cannot account for the history of world capital- 
ism without considering how the independence of the Americas, the great 
revolutions made in the name of socialism (Russia, China), and the recon- 
quest of independence by the Asian and African countries imposed major 
shifts even on the centres of capitalism themselves. The history of imperi- 
alism has also been made more through the conflict of imperialist powers 
than by the type of order that successive hegemonies have imposed. The 
apparent periods of hegemony have always been extremely short and very 
relative. 


From Interimperial Conflict to Collective Imperialism 


Given this theoretical premise, World War II should be interpreted as 
eventuating in a major transformation with regard to the forms of impe- 
rialism: the multiplicity of imperialism in permanent conflict was substi- 
tuted by a collective form of imperialism, combining the centres of the 
world capitalist system (simply put, the “Triad”: the US and its external 
Canadian province, the EU, and Japan). This new form of imperialist ex- 
pansion went through various phases of development but has persisted to 
the present. The hegemonic role of the US must be located within this 
perspective. 

The US drew a gigantic benefit from World War II, which had ruined 
its principal combatants—Europe, the Soviet Union, China, and Japan. 
It was thus in a position to exert economic hegemony, since it concen- 
trated within itself more than half of the global industrial production and 
specialised in new technologies that would shape the development of the 
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second half of the twentieth century. In addition, the US specialised in 
nuclear weapons manufacture—the new “ultimate” weapon. This is why 
I situate the war’s end not at Yalta, as often claimed,! but at Potsdam, a 
few days before the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. At Potsdam, 
the tone of the American delegation became more belligerent, so that the 
decision to engage in what was going to be the “Cold War” was made by 
then. This double absolute advantage was nevertheless eroded in a rela- 
tively short period of time (within two decades) by a double recovery: an 
economic one for capitalist Europe and Japan, and a military one for the 
Soviet Union. This relative retreat of US power provided at the time a 
flowering of the discourse on “American decline,” and even an ascent of 
alternative hegemonies (Europe, Japan, and later China). This is when 
Gaullism was born. De Gaulle considered the US’s postwar objectives to 
be the control of the entire Old World (“Eurasia”). Washington would in- 
terpose itself within Europe by stirring the spectre of Soviet “aggression,” 
which De Gaulle never found credible. His analysis was, in my opinion, 
exact, but he was almost alone in seeing matters that way. The counter- 
strategy that he envisaged, as a counterpoint to the “Atlanticism” pro- 
moted by Washington, was founded on Franco-German reconciliation, 
whose basis was the construction of a “non-American Europe” that care- 
fully excluded Great Britain, which was rightly judged as the Trojan horse 
of Washington’s Atlanticism. A Europe united in this way could then open 
the way for reconciliation with “(Soviet) Russia.” Reconciling and drawing 
together the three largest European populations—French, German, and 
Russian—would put a definite end to the American project of dominating 
the world. The internal conflict specific to the European project can thus 
be summarized as the choice between two alternatives: an Atlantic Europe, 
the European wing of the American imperial project, or a non-Atlantic 
Europe, wherein Russia would be integrated. This conflict of strategies 
is still not resolved, but subsequent developments—the end of Gaullism, 
Great Britain’s admission into the European Community, the Soviet col- 
lapse, and the recent eastward expansion of the EU—have supported what 
I have called elsewhere “an obliteration of European project” and its “di- 
lution in neo-liberal economic globalisation and in the political-military 
alignment with Washington” (Amin, 2000: 101). This series of events has 
reinforced the collective or triadic form of imperialism centred about the 
project of the elites in the US. 

The US ruling class openly proclaims that it will not tolerate the re- 
constitution of any economic and military power capable of questioning its 
monopoly of and domination over the planet and, for this purpose, it has 
even given itself the right to lead “preventive wars” (Project for the New 
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American Century, 2000). But this project, far from being the recent fan- 
tasy of President George W. Bush and his extreme right-wing junta, forms 
part of the US elite’s long-term military global strategy that since 1945 has 
survived temporary setbacks prior to the collapse of the USSR. This strat- 
egy involves dividing the planet into regions under centralised US military 
command. The Middle East features prominently in this scheme (Amin, 
1992a). In essence, it is the extension of the Monroe Doctrine to the global 
scale. This may be seen by some as nothing more than the continuation of 
imperialist forms witnessed in other epochs (see Chaliand and Blin, 2003); 
however, such imperialism resulted in the atrocities of World War II and 
the subsequent establishment of the United Nations (UN), a supranational 
institution aiming at preventing precisely those sorts of horrors. But be- 
cause the UN contradicts US elite interests, the little progress made on 
multilateralism has been demolished through the imposition of US na- 
tional sovereignty over all other countries in ways that are reminiscent of 
Nazi Germany’s relationship to the League of Nations (Amin, 2003b). 


The EU’s Role in the US’s Ruling-Class 
Project for a Global Monroe Doctrine 


Western European and Japanese ruling classes complied with this proj- 
ect in the aftermath of World War II as part of a collective imperialistic 
arrangement for managing North-South relations (herein “North” and 
“South” refer to wealthy and poor countries, respectively). There was a 
sense of urgency in taming national liberation movements in the Western 
European powers’ former colonies (the Bandung era, 1955-1975), which 
were often aided by China and the USSR, and recovering from the losses 
incurred by the expansion of the “socialist world” and the Non-Aligned 
bloc. The capitulation of the Chinese regime in the 1970s and the collapse 
of the USSR in the 1980s created the conditions for the fuller expression 
of the US ruling class’s original intentions of global dominance. Aspects of 
collective imperialism nevertheless persist in the form of economic insti- 
tutions, such as the WTO, the International Monetary Fund (IMF), and 
the World Bank, which establish devastating structural adjustment policies 
largely enforced on the Third World through G-7 governments. West- 
ern European and Japanese support for the 1991 Gulf War, interventions 
and bombing campaigns in Yugoslavia and Central Asia in 2002, and the 
sidelining of the UN through NATO primacy further exemplifies this 
alignment with the US. Yet the desertions over the war on and invasion 
of Iraq in 2003 may be signs of a weakening of this collective form of im- 
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perialism. These shifts in geopolitical positioning should not be surpris- 
ing. The above-described global Monroe Doctrine targets three principal 
potential adversaries: Russia, China, and the Franco-German axis of the 
EU. Russia’s dismemberment, after that of the USSR, constitutes a major 
strategic objective of the US. The Russian ruling class does not appear to 
have understood this until now. It seems convinced that after having “lost 
the war,” it could “win peace,” along the lines of what occurred with Ger- 
many and Japan after World War IL. It forgets that Washington needed 
the recovery of these two adversaries precisely in order to face the Soviet 
challenge. The new conjuncture is different, now that the US has no seri- 
ous competitor, so that the major strategy is to destroy the ravaged Russian 
adversary completely. The same strategic objectives are being secondarily 
applied to China as a result of its expansion and economic success (Amin, 
1996). The EU comes third in this vision of global domination. But here 
the North American establishment does not appear anxious, at least so far. 
The unconditional Atlanticism of a few (Great Britain, as well as most of 
the new servile powers of Eastern Europe and some Italian and Spanish 
elites), the “quicksand of the European project” (see below), and the con- 
verging interests of dominant capital of the collective imperialism of the 
‘Triad contribute to the effacement of the European project (see Engel-Di 
Mauro, this volume), which remains a European wing of the US proj- 
ect. Washington’s diplomacy has managed to keep Germany on the same 
trail, while German reunification and the conquest of Eastern Europe even 
seemed to reinforce this alliance. Germany would be encouraged to re- 
claim its traditional “thrust towards the east” (“Drang nach Osten”)’ and 
be induced to abide by Washington’s wishes. Is there a reversal in prog- 
ress? The German political class appears hesitant and could be divided as 
far as its strategic choices are concerned. The alternative to the Atlanticist 
alignment—which seems to have wind in its sails—calls for a Paris-Berlin- 
Moscow axis, which could become a solid pillar for a European system 
independent from Washington. 


The Articulation and Contradictions of Collective Imperialism 


‘Today’s world is militarily unipolar. At the same time, some fissures seem 
to have become apparent between the US and some of the European 
countries with regard to the political management of a global system so 
far united by the principles of liberalism, in theory at least. Are these fis- 
sures only conjunctural and of limited range, or do they imply some last- 
ing changes? ‘To assess the general trajectory, I analyse below the different 
logics involved in the new phase of collective imperialism (North-South 
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relationships in current parlance) with respect to the specific objectives of 
the US project. 


The Processes Leading to the Rise of Collective Imperialism 

The formation of the new collective imperialism finds its origin in the 
transformation of the conditions of competition. Only a few decades ago, 
large firms fought their competition battles essentially over national mar- 
kets, whether in the matter of the US’s (the largest national market in the 
world) or even those of the European states (in spite of their modest size, 
which handicapped them in relation to the US). Firms successful at the 
national level could be expected to perform well on the world market. 
‘Today, the size of the market necessary to gain the upper hand at the na- 
tional level necessitates some 500-600 million “potential consumers.” The 
battle must thus be immediately launched and won at the global scale. And 
those who perform over this market then assert more power over their 
respective national terrains. Thorough internationalisation becomes the 
primary setting for the activity of large firms. In other words, whereas 
earlier national power determined global presence, today it is the reverse. 
Therefore, transnational firms, whatever their nationality, have common 
interests in the management of the world market. These interests are su- 
perimposed on the permanent and mercantile conflicts, which define all 
the forms of competition specific to capitalism. 

The solidarity among the dominant segments of transnationalised cap- 
ital from all the partners in the Triad is expressed through their rallying 
behind globalised neoliberalism. The US is seen from this perspective as 
the defender (militarily, if necessary) of “common interests.” Nonetheless, 
Washington does not intend to share equitably in the profits derived from 
its leadership. The US seeks, on the contrary, to reduce its allies to vassals 
and is thus only ready to make minor concessions to the junior allies in 
the Triad. Will this conflict of interest within dominant capital lead to the 
breakup of the Atlantic alliance? Not impossible, but unlikely. 


The US and the World Economy 

General opinion has it that US military power only constitutes the tip of the 
iceberg, extending the country’s superiority in all areas, notably economic, 
but even political and cultural. Thus, submission to the hegemony that it 
pretends would be impossible to circumvent. Yet in the system of collective 
imperialism the US does not have a decisive economic advantage; US pro- 
duction is far from being the most efficient in the world. On the contrary, 
almost none of its sectors would be certain of beating competitors in the 
truly free market dreamt of by liberal economists. ‘The US trade deficit, 
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which increases year by year, went from $100 billion in 1989 to $500 bil- 
lion in 2002. Moreover, this deficit involved practically all areas of the 
production system. Even the surplus once enjoyed by the US in the area of 
high technology, which stood at $35 billion in 1990, has now turned into a 
deficit. Competition between Ariane rockets and those of NASA, between 
Airbus and Boeing, testifies to US economic vulnerability. Faced with Eu- 
ropean and Japanese competition in high-technology products, by Chi- 
nese, Korean, and other Asian and Latin American industrialised countries 
in basic manufactured goods, by Europe and the southern cone of Latin 
America in agriculture, the US probably would not be able to win were 
it not for its recourse to extraeconomic means, violating the principles of 
liberalism imposed on its competitors. In fact, the US only benefits from 
comparative advantages in the arms industry precisely because this sector 
largely operates outside the rules of the market and benefits from state 
support. This advantage probably brings certain residual benefits to the 
civil sphere (the Internet being the best-known example), but it also causes 
serious distortions that handicap many production sectors. 

The North American economy lives parasitically and to the detriment 
of its partners in the world system. As Emmanuel Todd remarks, “The 
US depends for 10 per cent of its industrial consumption on goods whose 
import costs are not covered by the exports of its own products” (Todd, 
2003: 80). The world produces, while the US (which has practically no 
national savings) consumes. The “advantage” of the US is that of a preda- 
tor whose deficit is covered by loans from others, whether consenting or 
not. The means put in place by Washington to compensate for deficien- 
cies are various: repeated unilateral violations of liberal principles, arms 
exports, search for greater profits from oil (which presupposes systematic 
control over the producers—one of the real reasons for the wars in Central 
Asia and Iraq). The fact is that the essential part of the American deficit 
is covered by contributions of capital from Europe, China, Japan, and the 
South (from oil-rich countries and the comprador bourgeoisie of every 
country in the Third World, the poorest included), to which are added the 
additional sums brought in from servicing the debt that has been forced on 
almost all the countries in the periphery of the world system.’ 

The causes of the weakening of the US production system are com- 
plex. They are certainly not conjunctural, and they cannot be corrected 
through exchange rates, for example, or by putting in place a more favour- 
able balance between salaries and productivity. They are structural. The 
mediocrity of general education and training systems, and a deep-rooted 
systematic prejudice favouring private over public service, are some of the 
main reasons for the profound crisis that US society is going through. 
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One should therefore be surprised that EU members are actively going 
about imitating the deficiencies of the US economy. Here, too, the liberal 
virus does not explain everything, even if it fulfills some useful functions 
for the system in paralysing the political left. Widespread privatisation and 
the dismantling of public services will only reduce the comparative advan- 
tages that “Old Europe” (as Bush qualifies it) still benefits from. However, 
whatever damage these things will cause in the long term, such measures 
offer dominant capital, which lives in the short term, and the chance of 
making additional profits. 


Specific Objectives of the US Project 

The hegemonic strategy of the US is within the framework of the new col- 
lective imperialism. Conventional economists do not have the analytical 
tools to enable them to understand the paramount importance of these ob- 
jectives. They are heard repeating ad nauseam that in the “new economy” 
the raw materials coming from the Third World are destined to lose their 
importance, and thus it is becoming more and more marginal in the world 
system. In contrast to this naive and hollow discourse, the Mein Kampf of 
the new Washington administration (Bush, 2002), it is acknowledged that 
the US works hard for the political right to seize all the natural resources 
of the planet to meet its consumption priorities. The race for raw materials 
(especially oil, but other resources, too—water in particular) has already 
revealed all its virulence. This is all the more so because of the scarcity 
induced by wasteful Western consumption and industrialization in the 
periphery. 

Moreover, a respectable number of countries from the South are des- 
tined to become increasingly important industrial producers as much for 
their internal markets as for the world market. As importers of technolo- 
gies, of capital, also competitors in exports, they are destined to push down 
the global economic equilibrium with increasing weight. And it is not a 
question only of some East Asian countries (such as Korea), but of China 
and, tomorrow, India and the large countries of Latin America. However, 
far from being a factor of stabilization, the acceleration of capitalist expan- 
sion in the South can only be the cause of violent conflicts, internal and 
international. This is because the expansion cannot absorb the enormous 
labour reserve concentrated in the periphery. In fact, the peripheries of the 
system remain highly “unstable.” The centres of the capitalist system thus 
require exerting their domination over the peripheries, to subject their 
people to the pitiless discipline that the satisfaction of the core’s consump- 
tion priorities requires. 
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In this light, the American establishment has perfectly understood 
that, in the pursuit of its hegemony, it has three decisive advantages over 
its EU and Japanese competitors: control over the natural resources of 
the globe, military monopoly, and cultural predominance, through which 
capitalist ideology is expressed. ‘The systematic character of these three 
advantages clarifies many aspects of US policy, in particular the efforts at 
military control of the oil-producing Middle East, the offensive strategy 
with regard to both Korea—taking advantage of this country’s “financial 
crisis» —and China, the more subtle games aimed at perpetuating divisions 
within the EU, mobilising to this end its unconditional British ally, and 
preventing any serious rapprochement between the EU and Russia. At the 
level of global resource control, the US has a decisive advantage over the 
EU and Japan. This is not only because the US is the sole international 
military power, and thus no strong intervention in the Third World can 
be led without it, but also because the EU and Japan are themselves being 
steadily divested of essential resources for their economies. For example, 
their dependence on energy, in particular their oil dependence with re- 
gard to the Gulf, will remain for a long time, even if it were to decrease 
in relative terms. By seizing control of this region militarily through the 
Iraq War, the US has demonstrated that it was perfectly conscious of the 
utility of this strategy with respect to its allied competitors. Not long ago, 
the USSR had also understood this vulnerability of Europe and Japan; 
certain Soviet interventions in the Third World had precisely the aim of 
reminding them of this fact so as to induce them to negotiate on other 
grounds. Evidently, the deficiencies of Europe and Japan could be com- 
pensated through a serious rapprochement between Russia and the rest of 
Europe (Gorbachev’s “common home”). This construction of Eurasia is 
Washington’s nightmare. 


Conflicts Within the Triad 

The Triad partners may share common interests in managing the globe 
through collective imperialism, which is implied in their relationship with 
the South, but they are certainly no less prone to conflict. The Ameri- 
can superpower sustains itself by means of foreign capital. This economic 
vulnerability is a serious threat to Washington’s project of global domina- 
tion. Given this weakness, the EU in particular, and the rest of the world 
in general, has two strategic options: to invest their “surplus” capital in 
financing US deficits (consumption, investments, and military expendi- 
tures) or to conserve the surplus and invest it at home.* The former op- 
tion exists because large transnational capital considers the financing of 
US deficits as a tribute paid for the management of the globalised system, 
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rather than an investment with a good, guaranteed return. This also ex- 
plains the existence of both “poor indebted countries,” forced into debt 
servicing at any price, and one “powerful indebted country,” which has 
the means to devalue its debt when necessary. This investment flow sub- 
jects most Europeans to “deflationary” or, really, stagnationist policies 
that release a surplus of exportable saving. It makes the EU’s already-me- 
diocre recovery dependent on artificial economic growth in the US. The 
alternative strategy for the EU and the rest of the world would result in 
the simultaneous growth of consumption and investment, particularly in 
research, technological development, and military expenditure. This op- 
tion rests on the possibility of the balance of power tipping in favour of 
the labouring classes. 


The Geopolitical Ramifications of Complicity and Conflict in the Triad 

There are three possible geopolitical consequences resulting from the 
complicity and competition between the partners in collective imperial- 
ism for control over the resources and people in the South. First, the 
contemporary world system is no less permeated with imperialism than 
in preceding periods. It is not the postimperialist Empire that some claim 
(Hardt and Negri, 2000).° Second, the history of capitalism must be read 
as globalising from its very beginning, centred on the distinction between 
various phases of imperialism (understood in terms of centreperiphery 
relations). Third, internationalisation is not synonymous with the uni- 
fication of economic systems by market liberalisation. The latter—in its 
successive historical forms (the freedom of trade yesterday, the freedom 
of firms today)—always constituted the project of dominant capital. In 
reality, this project was almost always forced to adjust to demands that are 
not the concern of its exclusive and specific internal logic. It thus could 
never be implemented except in some brief historical moments. The free 
exchange promoted by Great Britain was only effective for two decades 
(1860-1880) and was succeeded by a century (1880-1980) characterised 
by interimperial conflict and by the delinking of socialist (from the Rus- 
sian to the Chinese Revolutions) and, more modestly, of populist nation- 
alist countries (the Bandung era of Asia and Africa, 1955-1975). The cur- 
rent reunification of the world market (“free enterprise”), inaugurated 
by neoliberalism since the 1980s and extended globally with the Soviet 
collapse, is probably not destined to experience a better fate. The chaos 
that it generates testifies to the permanent utopia of capitalism (Amin, 
1992a). 
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The Middle East in the Imperialist System 


The Middle East® occupies a particularly important position in the impe- 
rial geopolitical project of the US, and therefore also for the EU as the 
underwriter of the project. The region owes this position to three factors: 
its oil wealth, its strategic geopolitical location in the heart of the Old 
World, and the additional fact that it constitutes the soft underbelly of the 
world system. Cheap access to oil is vital for the Triad’s economy; secur- 
ing political control of the area provides the best means of guaranteeing 
this access. The region’s strategic location, equidistant from Paris, Beijing, 
Singapore, and Johannesburg, yields military and trading privileges to the 
powers that control it.’ At the same time, the geopolitical dynamics affect- 
ing the region have resulted in recurring political volatility. 

The incessant efforts by Washington since 1945 to secure control over 
the region and exclude the British and the French has repeatedly faltered. 
There was, for instance, a failure in associating the region with NATO 
through the pact of Baghdad, especially with the Shah of Iran’s fall. Within 
the last decade, Washington embarked on the curious “Common Middle 
East Market” initiative, whereby some Gulf countries would have supplied 
capital, other Arab countries cheap labour, and Israel technological control 
and intermediary functions. Accepted by the Gulf countries and Egypt, the 
project was refused by Syria, Iraq, and Iran. It was thus necessary to knock 
down these three regimes in order to advance the project. That has now 
been accomplished for Iraq, but the results are not overwhelmingly posi- 
tive for the US. 

The reason for the lack of success is quite simply that Arab (and Ira- 
nian) nationalist populism, aiming to impose its independence from 
world-system centres, conflicts with the objectives of American hegemo- 
ny. Earlier, the Soviets supported the nationalist project so as to stymie 
Washington’s aggressive plans. However, the project rapidly exhausted its 
potential for transformation by drifting into dictatorships. The vacuum 
created by this drift opened the way for political Islam and the obscurantist 
autocracies of the Gulf, the preferred allies of Washington. The region has 
thereby become one of the underbellies of the global system, producing 
conjunctures allowing external intervention (including military) that the 
current regimes are incapable of containing—or discouraging—for a lack 
of popular legitimacy. 

The region constituted and continues to constitute—in the American 
military project of global apportionment—a priority zone of national se- 
curity (like the Caribbean), in close cooperation with Turkey and Israel. 
The latter, through warfare, colonial expansionism, and an apartheid-like 
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regime,® plays a crucial role of regional shock troop to check Arab nation- 
alism and create the conditions for a political realignment more favourable 
to the US.’ In this there is a meeting of interests between Zionism (Jewish 
nationalism) and dominant international capital. The Islamic obscurantist 
autocracies supported in the past are now inconvenient, owing to their in- 
ability to contain “terrorism” (aimed principally at the US), leaving “mod- 
erate” political Islam as the only alignment option left for the US. The 
EU accepts secondary status and supports this apportionment and racist 
colonisation scheme, despite obvious irritation after the Iraq War and in- 
frequent and weak complaints regarding the Palestinians’ plight, on the 
condition that the US defend the vital interests of the Triad; that is to say 
its oil supply. The state of permanent war that the Western powers have 
imposed on the region, through Israeli intransigence and expansionism, 
creates an environment that allows for the self-perpetuation of autocratic 
Arabic regimes, and that blocks any possibility of democratic evolution 
that would weaken US hegemony. The struggle of the Palestinian people 
is therefore a crucial component in the weakening of the Triad. Confront- 
ed with the deployment of the US project, the EU has invented its own 
project, baptised the “Euro-Mediterranean partnership.” This is a decid- 
edly cowardly project encumbered by incoherent prattling, purporting to 
reconcile Arab countries with Israel while excluding the Gulf countries 
from “Euro-Mediterranean dialogue.” These latter excluded countries are 
implicitly acknowledged as the exclusive province of Washington (Amin 
and El Kenz, 2003). 


The EU and Its Arab and Mediterranean South 


The Arab world and the Middle East occupy a decisive place in the US 
hegemonic project. The EU response to the US challenge in the region 
will be one of the decisive tests for the “European” project itself. The 
question is thus to what degree the residents of the Mediterranean and its 
extensions—Europeans, Arabs, Turks, Iranians, countries from the Horn 
of Africa—align their security concerns with those of the US. Mere logic 
should make these interests antagonistic with those of the US, but so far 
the EU has not given any active indication in this sense. One of the reasons 
that could explain EU inertia is that the interests and priorities of the EU 
partners are sufficiently divergent. The Mediterranean front is not central 
to the polarised world of developed capitalism: the regions of the North 
Sea, the American Northeast, and of Central Japan have an incomparable 
density of industrialisation. For northern Europe—Germany and Great 
Britain—and a fortiori for the US and Japan, the danger of chaos in the 
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countries located in the south of the Mediterranean does not have the 
same gravity as for the Italians, the Spaniards, and the French. 

Until 1945 various European powers had frequently conflicting Medi- 
terranean policies. After World War II, the Western European states had 
practically no Mediterranean or Arab policy other than what their align- 
ment with the US implied. Great Britain and France, which had colonial 
possessions in the region, merely carried out rearguard battles to preserve 
their advantages. Great Britain renounced Egypt and Sudan in 1954 and, 
after defeat in the adventure of the tripartite aggression of 1956, proceeded 
to reverse its policy, finally abandoning its influence in the coastal countries 
of the Gulf in the 1960s. France, eliminated from Syria in 1945, finally ac- 
cepted the independence of Algeria in 1962 but preserved a certain nostal- 
gia for its influence in the Maghreb region and Lebanon, encouraged by 
local ruling classes, at least in Morocco, ‘Tunisia, and Lebanon. At the same 
time, the European reconstruction did not give rise to any common policy 
replacing the withdrawal from the colonies. One remembers that after 
the Israel-Arab war of 1973, oil prices were readjusted, and the European 
Community—surprised in its sleep—rediscovered that it had “interests” in 
the region. But this awakening did not cause any important initiative on its 
part concerning, for example, the Palestinian problem. In this field as well 
as in others, the European Community remained irresolute and inconsis- 
tent. Some progress toward autonomy with respect to the US nevertheless 
occurred during the 1970s, culminating in the Venice summit of 1980, but 
this progress was not consolidated and eventually faded in the 1980s, dis- 
appearing altogether with the alignment with Washington during the Gulf 
crisis. Io shed more light on this, however, it is best to study the relation- 
ships between each EU member and the Arab-Iranian world. 

Great Britain does not have a specific Mediterranean and Arab policy 
anymore. In this field, as elsewhere, British society in all its political ex- 
pressions (Conservative and Labour) chose unconditional alignment with 
the US. It was a fundamental historical choice, amply outmoding the con- 
junctural circumstances and considerably reinforcing the European sub- 
mission to the requirements of the American strategy. 

For different reasons Germany also does not have any specific Arab 
and Mediterranean policy and will probably not seek to develop one in the 
foreseeable future. Handicapped by its division and its status, the Federal 
Republic of Germany devoted all its efforts to economic development, ac- 
cepting a low political profile following simultaneously and ambiguously 
both the US and the “Europeanism” of the European Economic Commu- 
nity (EEC). Initially, German reunification and the reconquest of full in- 
ternational sovereignty did not modify its behaviour; rather, it accentuated 
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these expressions. The reason is that dominant political forces (conserva- 
tives, liberals, and social democrats) prioritised the expansion of German 
capitalism into Central and Eastern Europe, reducing the relative impor- 
tance of a common “European” integration strategy, both politically and 
economically. It remains to be seen whether this tendency will be reversed, 
given Berlin’s response to the Iraq War. 

French approaches have been much more balanced, even if not re- 
nouncing that country’s powerful position as both an Atlantic and a Medi- 
terranean country, the inheritor of a colonial empire, and among the vic- 
tors in World War II. During the first decade after the war, successive 
French governments tried to preserve colonial possessions through an 
anti-communist and anti-Soviet Atlanticist buildup. However, Washing- 
ton’s support was secured in light of the outcome of tripartite aggression 
against Egypt in 1956. Mediterranean and Arab policy was, by force of 
circumstances, largely retrograde. De Gaulle broke simultaneously with 
both palaeocolonial and pro-American illusions and instead initiated the 
ambitious projects of economic modernisation, decolonisation (substitut- 
ing an outmoded colonialism with a more flexible neocolonialism), and 
European integration (compensating for weaknesses intrinsic to an aver- 
age core country like France). Within the latter, De Gaulle envisioned an 
autonomous “Europe” relative to the US not only on economic, but also 
on political, and even in the long run military, terms. As a corollary, he 
conceived the long-term association of the USSR with this “European” 
project (“Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals”). But Gaullism did not 
outlive its founder, and, since 1968, French political forces, both the tra- 
ditional right as well as the socialist left, have gradually returned to their 
former attitudes. Their vision narrowed down to the “Common Market” 
between France and West Germany and to the invitation of Great Britain 
to join the EEC (forgetting that England would be the Americans’ Trojan 
horse). This shift implied the abandonment of any Arab policy beyond 
the simple defence of immediate mercantile interests. On a political level, 
France behaved in the Arab world as it had in sub-Saharan Africa: as an 
auxiliary and complementary force of the strategy of American hegemony. 
It is in this framework that we must place the discourse on the Mediter- 
ranean, which calls for Maghreb countries to associate with the EU (in 
the same manner as Turkey), undermining any prospect for pan-Arab rap- 
prochement, and giving up Mashrek to American-Israeli interventionism. 
However, the Maghreb ruling classes’ support dwindled with the Gulf cri- 
sis, as the masses of North Africa affirmed forcefully their solidarity with 
Mashrek. 
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Italy, because of its geographical position, is very sensitive to Medi- 
terranean problems, but this does not mean that it has any efficacious or 
autonomous Mediterranean or Arab policy. Marginalized for a long time 
in the world economy, Italy was forced to inscribe its Mediterranean ambi- 
tions in the wake of a forced alliance with other, more decisive European 
powers. From the time it achieved its unity in the nineteenth century until 
the fall of Mussolini in 1943, it always hesitated between alliance with the 
masters of the Mediterranean (Great Britain and France) and with those 
that could offset them (Germany). Atlanticism, which is exercised in Italy 
through a low-profile foreign policy under the tutelage of the US, has 
dominated the activities and choices of successive Italian governments 
since 1947. This ideology is even stronger in certain sectors of the secu- 
lar bourgeoisie (Republicans, Liberals, and especially Socialists), but not 
among the Christian Democrats, due to the pressure of catholic univer- 
salism. Characteristically, the papacy often took less retrograde positions 
with regard to Arab peoples (in particular on the Palestinian question) and 
the Third World than those of many Italian and Western governments in 
general. The slide of a section of the Catholic Church toward the left, un- 
der the influence of Latin American liberation theology, today reinforces 
this universalism, whose secular versions are found in the pacifist, ecolo- 
gist, and third-worldist movements. 

The current Europeanist political formation in Italy has its roots in the 
nineteenth century and the North-South divide that the Italian unification 
did not surmount. Hooked to the interests of big Milanese capital, this 
formation prioritises economic expansion toward Eastern Europe, in close 
association with Germany. Within this framework, Croatia constitutes an 
immediate objective, and certain analysts pinpoint here an Italian expan- 
sionistic foray into Dalmatia. This accords with the tradition of expansion- 
ism through a low international profile that places its relationship with the 
residents of the Mediterranean South as a secondary activity. A parallel 
choice for Spain would further isolate France in the European concert, re- 
ducing the range to its lowest common denominator. The Mediterranean 
current, which is always weak, in spite of the contribution that universal- 
ism could bring it, is expressed for this reason in Levantine clothing: it is 
a matter of making deals here and there without being concerned with the 
framework of political strategy in which they are inscribed. For another 
nobler and more consistent policy to take shape that would reinforce Italy’s 
autonomy and that of its Arab partners, it would be necessary that a con- 
vergence be achieved between this project and the universalist ideals, espe- 
cially through the Italian left, both communist and Christian. The Italian 
right, reunified under the leadership of Berlusconi, has opted for the tute- 
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lage of the Washington-London axis. The behaviour of the police forces at 
the G-8 meeting in Genoa (July 2001) expresses this choice clearly. 

Spain and Portugal occupy an important place in the geostrategy of 
world hegemony for the US. The Pentagon indeed considers that the 
Azores-Canaries-Gibraltar-Balearic Islands axis is essential for monitoring 
the North and South Atlantic and controlling the entry to the Mediter- 
ranean. The US forged its alliance with these two countries immediately 
after World War II, without feeling the least embarrassed about their fas- 
cist character. On the contrary, the fanatical anticommunism of the Salazar 
and Franco dictatorships served the cause of US hegemony by permitting 
the admission of Portugal into NATO and establishing some important 
American bases on Spanish soil. In return, the US and its European allies 
helped Portugal without reservation until its final defeat in a colonial war. 
The democratic evolution of Spain after Franco’s death was not met with 
any questioning of the country’s integration into the American military 
system. On the contrary, in spite of majority opposition, Spain became a 
NATO member (in May 1982), and this membership was deliberately tied 
to EEC admission so as to blackmail the electorate into acquiescence. Since 
then, Madrid has been inextricably aligned with Washington. In return, 
the US agrees to defuse any Moroccan claims over Ceuta and Melilla and 
to intercede on the question of Gibraltar—all doubtful promises. The fact 
remains that the Atlanticist alignment forced on Madrid resulted in radical 
changes for the Spanish armed forces. The army was scattered throughout 
the country during the Franco regime, deployed more as an internal police 
force than a deterrent to outsiders. The Spanish army was therefore ripe 
for modernisation with the intent of more international policing, as in the 
case of the French, British, and German armies. The post-Franco socialist 
governments proceeded to modernise and reorganise the Spanish forces 
for an eventual “southern front.” This transition, required by Washing- 
ton and NATO, is one of the many manifestations of the new American 
strategy, which substitutes the South for the East in the “defence” of the 
West. In Spain, it is accompanied by a new discourse that creates the hy- 
pothetical Southern enemy, drawing from the old Reconquista tradition 
popular in Catholic circles of the army. This change signals Spain’s deter- 
mination to play an active role within NATO, in the framework of the re- 
orientation of the Western strategies toward interventionism in the Third 
World. Already the Iberian peninsula constitutes the first post of a Wash- 
ington- Tel Aviv axis, the principal European bridgehead of the American 
Rapid Deployment Force (which played a decisive part in the Gulf War), 
supplemented by bases in Sicily (which were also never used until the op- 
erations directed against the Arab World: Libya, Israeli bombardment of 
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‘Tunisia, etc.), and by the facilities granted by Morocco. Of course, this 
policy empties the EU-Arab dialogue of any serious content. The new 
democratic Spain, pretending to stimulate a policy of friendship toward 
Latin America and the Arab world, seems to have started off in precisely 
the opposite direction of its stated principles. Aznar’s rightist government 
has confirmed Madrid’s Atlanticist alignment. Even more than Italy, Spain 
refuses to capitalise on its Mediterranean position for the benefit of a new 
EU policy toward the Arab World, Africa, and the Third World. As a re- 
sult, the French notion of a Mediterranean group at the heart of the EU 
remains up in the air, without any serious base of operation. Besides, on 
the economic level, the Spanish capital, as heir to the Franquist tradition, 
places its expansionist hopes in the development of ties with Germany and 
Japan, invited to participate in the modernisation of Catalonia. 

As long as it existed, the East-West confrontation passed through the 
Balkans, obliging local states to affiliate either with Moscow or Washing- 
ton and to tone down nationalist quarrels (except Yugoslavia, since 1948, 
and Albania, since 1960). Turkey was placed in the Western camp in 1945, 
after putting a hasty end to its neutrality with regard to Nazi Germany. 
Stalin’s postwar claims on Kars and Ardahan in the Caucasus and on pas- 
sage through the Dardanelles were quickly warded off, thanks to Wash- 
ington’s decisive support in spite of its undemocratic political system. In 
return, Turkey, as a member of NATO, allowed for the deployment of 
the closest American bases to the USSR. There is no doubt that Turkish 
society remains part of the Third World, even if, since Ataturk, the rul- 
ing classes of this country proclaim the Europeanness of the new ‘Turkey, 
knocking at the door of an unwilling EU. Being a faithful US and NATO 
ally, Turkey seems intent on playing an active part in the Middle East, mak- 
ing the West pay for the services that it could render them in this region. 
The handicap of its Kurdish question, whose very existence it refuses to 
recognise, has made it hesitate in making this choice until now. The same 
applies to a rekindling of a Pan-Turkish option, popular just after the First 
World War in certain Kemalist milieus but quickly archived. But today the 
decomposition of the ex-USSR constitutes an invitation for Ankara to ex- 
ert a powerful influence on a Turcophone bloc, which dominates Central 
Asia from Azerbaijan to Sinkiang. Iran has always feared such an outcome, 
which would not only call into question the status of Iranian Southern 
Azerbaijan, but also undermine the security of its long North Asian border 
with Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan. 

In contrast, Greece did not have the chance to enlist in the anti-Soviet 
camp. It was constrained by British intervention, superseded in 1948 by 
the US. In conformity with Yalta agreements, the USSR abandoned the 
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Greek resistance, led by the Communist Party, which had liberated the 
country and had garnered popular support. The West ensured control by 
supporting successive repressive regimes and, finally, the military dictator- 
ship of the colonels, wiping out this popular liberation and democratic 
movement. This was carried out without compunction under NATO, too 
busy protecting the “free world” against the “totalitarian” Satan. The re- 
turn of Greece to democracy through PASOK’s electoral victory in 1981 
would have been likely to call into question any fidelity to NATO. To 
counter this possibility, the EC stepped in to help Washington, as in the 
case of Spain, by linking Greek candidature to the EEC with maintain- 
ing its participation in the Atlantic alliance. The accession into the EEC, 
moreover, was itself very controversial. Papandreou’s decision to join, af- 
ter some hesitation and despite the option of PASOK’s third-worldist and 
neutralist principles, seems to have initiated an irreversible trend even at 
the level of political mentality, flattering Greek people’s aspirations with 
dreams of modernity and Europeanism. However, Greece’s new European 
partners never had much to offer, and Greece remains to this day one of 
the poorest members of the EU. Athens’ faithfulness to Atlanticist EU was 
especially worthless in its conflict with Turkey. The fact remains that, even 
if the Greek dictatorship had a crucial responsibility in the Cypriot tragedy 
of 1974, the open Turkish aggression (the Attila operation) and the sub- 
sequent creation of a “Turkish republic of Cyprus,” in direct violation of 
the island’s status, were not only accepted, but probably were in agreement 
with the services of the Pentagon, to which the EC yielded once more. It is 
obvious that, for the US, the friendship of Turkey, a considerable regional 
military power, surpasses that of Greece, even if more democratic since 
1981. 

In 1945, the whole of the Balkan-Danubian region entered into the 
bosom of Moscow, either through Soviet military occupation with the 
consent of the Yalta agreement partners (Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria) 
or through their own liberation struggles and popular support (Yugosla- 
via and Albania). Titoist Yugoslavia, isolated in 1948-1953 by the ostra- 
cism of Moscow and Western anticommunism, had successfully pursued a 
“non-alignment” strategy, which highlighted its friendship with the Third 
World, starting particularly from the Bandung Conference (1955). At the 
time, Yugoslav geostrategic thought remained nevertheless largely insensi- 
tive to the Mediterranean dimension. Perhaps Italy’s abandonment of its 
traditional ambitions regarding Dalmatia (and Albania) and the solution 
found in 1954 to the thorny problem of Trieste were the essence of this 
historical lapse of memory. Yugoslavia instead existed as a state preoccupied 
above all by Danubian-Balkan regional relationships and the global super- 
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power equilibrium. It managed to capitalise on the benefits of integrating 
northern and Danubian (Croatia-Slovenia) and Russian and Balkan (Ser- 
bia) aspects. The rapprochement initiated by Khrushchev and continued 
by his successors, recognising the positive role of Titoist neutralism in the 
global arena, guaranteed Yugoslav security against regional conflict and 
allowed Yugoslav diplomacy to spread into the international arena, giving 
this country a disproportionate weight relative to its size. But if this diplo- 
macy had incontestably won some points in Asia, Africa, and even Latin 
America, it made no progress in Europe, where calls for a wider neutralist 
front never found favourable ears. However, Sweden, Finland, and Austria 
could have shared some positive initiatives that deviated from the spirit of 
the Cold War. Later, PASOK’s Greece tried to widen this neutral Euro- 
pean camp in 1982, proposing cooperation for the denuclearisation of the 
Balkans. But none of these initiatives found any support. 

Following 1989, there was an erosion and then a collapse of legiti- 
macy for these Balkan regimes, which were founded on a certain degree 
of development, whatever its limits and negative aspects. The general po- 
litical and economic collapse shattered the unity of the ruling class, who 
in desperation tried to salvage their own legitimacy through nationalism. 
The foundering of the conditions of legitimacy was nourished by Western 
powers to allow for an offensive of savage capitalism and German inroads 
into the region. The EU’s hasty recognition of independence for Slovenia 
and Croatia, under German pressure, accelerated the fragmentation of 
Yugoslavia that precipitated the civil war. It is interesting that the EU tried 
to impose on Bosnia the coexistence of communities whose separation it 
preached elsewhere! If it is possible for Serbs, Croatians, and Moslems 
to coexist in a smaller Bosnia, why then could they not have coexisted in 
larger Yugoslavia? Obviously, such a strategy had virtually no chance of 
success, and this made it possible for the US to intervene in turn, and in 
the heart of Europe! In Washington’s strategy, the Balkans form part of an 
arch that extends through the Caucasus and Central Asia and includes the 
Middle East (Amin, 1992b). 

Given these geostrategies employed by the EU and otherwise-North- 
ern Mediterranean countries, it is clear that there exists a faithful allegiance 
to American hegemony with respect to the Third World that is continu- 
ous with the pre-1989 East-West conflict, particularly with respect to the 
treatment of Arab and other countries of the southern Mediterranean, Red 
Sea, and Persian Gulf regions. In this latest spate of changes and major 
continuities, the Balkan and Danubian countries, implicated yesterday in 
one way or another in the East-West conflict, have ceased being active 
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agents in what is a continuing North-South conflict and have instead be- 
come passive objects of Western expansionism. 


Quicksand of the “European” Project 


The sharp contrast between the audacity of the American project and the 
weakness of the EU’s version and its internal incoherence is a good indica- 
tor of the existing predominance of Atlanticism, which precludes sharing 
decision-making responsibilities and brings into relief the asymmetry be- 
tween the US and the EU. This directly contradicts Tony Blair, the advo- 
cate of the construction of a unipolar world, who justifies this on the basis 
of “sharing” principles. Unless such statements are not simply the means 
of fooling EU citizens, Washington’s arrogance is turning this into an in- 
creasingly illusory hope."® Is there an alternative to this unipolar Atlanticist 
strategy for the EU? For any alternative to be realised, the EU will first 
have to extricate itself from the quicksand into which it is slipping. 

Until now, all EU governments have been won over to the theses of 
liberalism. This does not mean anything less than the obliteration of the 
“European” project, its double dilution, economic (the EU’s advantages 
are dissolved through globalisation) and political (EU political and mili- 
tary autonomy disappears). So far, the North Atlantic project (the Triad) 
under American command has prevented its development. American-led 
wars have certainly stirred public opinion and governments within the EU, 
Russia, and China. Yet the fact remains that these same governments have 
not called into question their faithful alignment to the needs of liberalism. 
This major contradiction will have to be overcome in one way or another, 
either by their submission to Washington’s dictates or through a true rup- 
ture that puts an end to Atlanticism. 

The major political conclusion that I draw from this analysis is that the 
EU cannot leave Atlanticism as long as political alliances defining the pow- 
er blocs remain centred about dominant transnational capital. It is only if 
social and political struggles manage to modify the content of these blocs 
and to impose new historical compromises between capital and labour that 
the EU will be able to distance itself from Washington, allowing for the 
revival of an alternative “European” project. Under these conditions the 
EU should be engaged at the international level, in its relationships with 
the East and the South, on a path other than that traced by the exclusive 
requirements of collective imperialism, thus initiating a long march be- 
yond capitalism. In other words, the EU will be of the left (the term left 
being taken here seriously), or it will not be at all. 
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To reconcile the adherence to liberalism and the assertion of EU po- 
litical autonomy remains the objective of certain political elements anxious 
to preserve the exclusive positions of large capital. It is very doubtful that 
they will be able to manage that. The popular classes throughout the EU, 
or somewhere therein at least, will be able to overcome the crisis that they 
confront, precisely for the same reasons that the political culture of at least 
certain EU countries could produce a rebirth of the left. The obvious pre- 
condition is that it releases itself from the virus of liberalism. This would 
be an outcome of the contradictions implicit from the very beginning dur- 
ing the birth of the “European” project as the Western European wing of 
the Atlanticist project, during the US-USSR rivalry. The deployment of 
this Atlanticist project, accepted by a weakened and apprehensive post- 
war bourgeoisie, created the conditions for Western Europe’s eventual 
challenging of the US in economic and technological terms. The project’s 
deployment erased the principal and violent adversities that had marked 
European history during the past century and a half: the three major coun- 
tries of the continent—France, Germany, and Russia—are reconciled. All 
these evolutions are, in my opinion, positive and rich with still more po- 
tential. The social-democratic historical compromise tempered the liberal 
foundations of the Atlanticist project until the 1980s, forcing capital to 
adjust to the demands of social justice as expressed by the working classes. 
The subsequent turn to US-style, antisocial liberalism has plunged EU 
societies into a multidimensional crisis aggravated by the subsidiarity of 
the EU’s economy to North American demands. Aside from the economic, 
there is a social crisis, which is accentuated by the rise of resistance and 
the struggles of the popular classes against the fatal consequences of the 
liberal option. Lastly, there is the beginning of a political crisis—the re- 
fusal to align, at least unconditionally, with the US’s endless war against 
the South. 


Conclusion: The Empire of Chaos and the Permanent War 


The current project of US domination is the extension of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the entire planet; it is an “Empire of chaos,” unfolding since 
the collapse of the Soviet Union, but it will be fatally confronted by the 
growing resistance of the peoples in the Old World not ready to be sub- 
jected to it. The US then will have to behave like a “Rogue State” par ex- 
cellence, substituting international law with permanent war (starting with 
the Middle East, but aiming beyond that to Russia and Asia), slipping into 
the slippery slope of fascism (e.g., the Patriot Act and other measures wor- 
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thy of a police state and meted out preferentially against immigrants and 
minorities). 

Will the EU, partner in this system of collective imperialism, accept 
its subordinate position? It is not so much the conflict of interest within 
dominant capital as the difference that separates the political cultures of 
the EU from that which characterises the historical formation of the US 
that lies behind the probable eventual failure of the US project (Amin, 
2003b, 2004). More importantly, how will the peoples and states in the EU 
face the challenges of simultaneous economic, social, and political crises 
borne out of Atlanticism? Europeanists are divided into three fairly differ- 
ent groups, comprising those who (1) defend the liberal road and accept 
US leadership almost unconditionally, (2) defend liberalism but prefer an 
independent political “Europe,” and (3) wish (and fight) for “social Eu- 
rope.” Environed by this latter faction is a capitalism tempered by a new 
social compromise between capital and labour operating at the EU scale, 
and simultaneously a political Europe practising friendly, democratic, and 
peaceful relations with the South, Russia, and China (this was evident in 
the European Social Forum in Florence, in 2002, as well as during the 
demonstrations against the Iraq War). 

On the other hand, there are certainly others who do not think any 
of the three pro-European options are possible or even desirable. For the 
moment they remain minorities but are certainly gathering momentum. 
They will strengthen their position on the basis of two fundamentally dif- 
ferent options. One is a right-wing populist option that refuses any prog- 
ress in political and economic integration, except apparently with transna- 
tional capital (!). The other is a left-wing popular option, oriented toward 
national, citizenship, democratic, and social issues. 

On what forces is each one of these tendencies based, and what are 
their respective chances? Dominant capital is liberal by nature. In fact it 
is logically inclined toward supporting the first of the three “European- 
ist” options. Tony Blair represents the most coherent expression of what 
I have described as the collective imperialism of the Triad. The political 
class united behind “The Star-Spangled Banner” is inclined, if necessary, 
to sacrifice the “European” project, or at least to dissipate any illusions 
about it, by maintaining it as the European section of the Atlanticist proj- 
ect. But Bush, like Hitler, does not conceive allies other than uncondition- 
ally aligned subordinates. This is why important segments of the political 
class, including the right—although in principle being the defenders of 
the interests of dominant capital—refuse to line up with the US as they 
did in yesteryear with Hitler. If a new Churchill were possible in the EU, 
it would be Chirac. Will he take on this role? 
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The strategy of dominant capital can be accommodated in an anti- 
Europeanism of the right, which would be satisfied with demagogic na- 
tionalist rhetoric (mobilising, for example, around the theme of immigra- 
tion), while being subjected in fact to the requirements of a not specifically 
“European,” but rather a globalised liberalism. Aznar and Berlusconi con- 
stitute the prototypes of these Washington allies, as do the servile political 
classes of Eastern Europe. But the second option is difficult to hold in 
the face of the activities of the major European governments, France and 
Germany. This suggests the existence of sufficiently powerful capital ca- 
pable of emancipating itself from US dominance, but that remains highly 
improbable. This choice is nevertheless that of allies facing a belligerent 
North American adversary, an enemy of the whole of humanity, that will 
be driven to seek alliances on the left (the only ones which can give force to 
their project of independence vis-a-vis Washington). If this alliance takes 
form, then the question becomes what kind of EU integration will occur, 
and will it be sufficiently powerful and coordinated to counter American 
power. This is unlikely, given how the current framework systematically 
favours only the pro-American road. It will not, however, be necessary to 
fracture the EU and renounce its project definitively. 

The alternative strategy is to leave the “European” project in place 
while developing other axes of counter-Atlanticist alliance. Priority should 
be given to the construction of a political and strategic alliance among 
Paris, Berlin, and Moscow, stretched to Beijing and New Delhi if possible. 
The objective would be to restore international pluralism and support for 
the UN in all its functions, while building military forces that could ef- 
fectively challenge American predominance. These three or four powers 
have all the technological and financial means to overtake the US, and the 
criminal ambitions of the American challenge compel their alliance for an 
antihegemonic front comparable to the anti-Nazi alliance of yore. This 
strategy would also have the merit of reconciling the “pro-Europeans” of 
the second and third groups and the “non-Europeanists” of the left. It 
would thus create favourable conditions for a long-term revival of a “Eu- 
ropean” project, liberating Great Britain from US submission and Eastern 
Europe from a servile political culture. This will take much time, but there 
will be no progress possible for any “European” project as long as the US 
strategy is not routed (Amin, 2003b). 


Notes 


1. At that time, the US did not yet have the atomic bomb at its disposal. 
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This refers to the part played by Berlin in the dismemberment of Yugoslavia through 
the hasty recognition of Slovenian and Croatian independence (Amin, 1994). 

The economic growth of the Clinton years, vaunted as the result of a “liberalism” 
that Europe was unfortunately resisting, was in fact largely fake, and in any case, non- 
generalisable, depending on capital transfers that meant the stagnation of partner 
economies. For all sectors of the real production system, US growth was not better 
than that of Europe. The “American miracle” was fed exclusively by a growth in 
expenditure produced by growing social inequalities (financial and personal services, 
provided by legions of lawyers and private police forces, etc.). In this sense, Clinton’s 
liberalism indeed prepared the conditions for the reactionary wave, and later victory, 
of George W. Bush. 

Conventional economists fail to recognise this problem, erroneously assuming the 
abolition of national borders through “globalisation” and the consequent impossibility 
of managing economic growth (saving and investment) at national levels. Moreover, 
they are trapped in tautological reasoning: the explanation for the international 
financing of the US deficit supposedly lies in the preferences of global saving and 
investment flows, which are explained away by the draw of US deficits. Why is such 
ineptitude accepted? No doubt, the teams of scholarly economists who encircle the 
EU (as well as Russian and Chinese) political classes of both the electoral right and 
left are themselves victims of their own economic alienation, which I term the “liberal 
virus.” Alternatively, they fully understand this and are acting in their self-interest 
by contributing to a fashionable ideology, which is well funded by state and capital 
through numerous channels. 

Elsewhere, I critique the ideological formulations that support this fashionable notion 
(Amin, 2004). 

This is herein understood as including the Caucasus and ex-Soviet Central Asia as 
well. 

In earlier times, control over this inevitable crossing point gave the Caliphate the 
privilege of drawing large benefits from the internationalisation of the epoch (Amin, 
1996). After World War II, the region attained primacy in the US military strategy 
of encircling the Soviet power. Following the collapse of the Soviet adversary, the 
establishment of US military bases simultaneously reduced Europe to vassalage 
through energy dependence, and subdued Russia, China, and India through permanent 
blackmail coupled with threats of possible military intervention. The control over the 
region thus enhances the extension of the Monroe Doctrine to the Old World. 

Israel is the only country in the world that refuses to recognise any defined borders for 
itself (and for this reason would not have the right to be a UN member state). With 
US military and financial support, it arrogates to itself the right to conquer new areas 
and treat local inhabitants as the US did to Native American peoples in the nineteenth 
century. 

This can be witnessed lately in the choice made by Arab governments—with the 
exception of Syria and Lebanon—to enter the Madrid and Oslo (1993) negotiations 
and subscribe to the American so-called “peace” plan, which could only result 
in encouraging Israel to reinforce its expansionist project. By openly rejecting the 
terms of the “Oslo Agreement,” Ariel Sharon demonstrates merely what was already 
understood—that it was not a matter of furthering any “definitive peace,” but of 
opening a new phase of Zionist colonial expansion. 
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10. Stalin’s realism relative to the Nazis, in that they “did not know where it was necessary 
to stop,” is literally applicable to the junta controlling the US. And the hopes animated 
by Blair only resemble those of Mussolini in his capacity of assuaging Hitler. 
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Five 


The Soviet Union 
and Me 


Andre Gunder Frank 


Two Systems or One 


Shortly before his death in 1953, Stalin published an important theoreti- 
cal work entitled The economic problems of Socialism in the USSR. It repre- 
sented something of a departure from previous socialist pronouncements, 
such as those of Lenin and Trotsky in the 1920s. Lenin had stressed that 
“Russian raw materials are necessary for the reconstruction of the world 
economy.... That is economically obvious. Even Keynes...admits that,” 
and shortly thereafter Trotsky stated that “We are in the process of becom- 
ing...an integral part of the world market.” In contrast, Stalin claimed that 
there are now two separate “systems” in the world, one capitalist and the 
other socialist. 

My essay here is a rather personal account of my own intervention in 
that debate since Stalin, which draws widely on quotations of my own work 
over the years, a sort of sequel to “The Cold War and me” (Frank, 1997). 
But before doing so, let me jump ahead to two more recent assessments 
of my rather iconoclastic work in this regard. Vendulka Kubulakova, in “A 
Requiem for the Soviet Union,” the opening chapter of a book edited by 
Mohiaddin Mesbahi, observes: 


the prevalent uniformity and high degree of consensus of Western Cold War 
Sovietologists and media personalities, who consistently failed to foresee events 
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and then were unable to offer any explanations for them, and in particular of 
course the collapse of the Soviet Union. Their consistent “record” of consensus 
and failure has become an easy target for ridicule; collections of misguided 
predictions are now considered amusing reading. (Kubulakova, 1994: 29) 


The only exceptions she notes were those by a few nonprofessional non- 
Sovietologists, including me. Kubulakova referred to the coming “depen- 
dence” of Eastern Europe on the West, about which I had already written 
in 1983 (see below); and the following chapter was one by me on “The 
“Thirdworldization’ of Russia and Eastern Europe” (Frank, 1994b). The 
other assessment of mine is an unprovable but nonetheless correct an- 
ecdote: in one of my repeated meetings with Simai, always a director of 
something before and after 1989, at his home in Hungary and abroad, he 
told me that of all the visiting and home-grown academics to make pro- 
nouncements on his and other countries in Central/Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union, I was the only one who ever got it right (Frank, 199 1a). 

My first professional encounter with parts of the Soviet Union was 
my graduate student research and writing on Ukraine and Belarus for the 
“Slavic Peoples Project” at the University of Chicago in 1954-1955. The 
project had been farmed out to them as part of a much larger one by the 
Human Relations Area Files run by George Homans at Yale University, 
which unbeknownst to me was in turn financed by the Psychological War- 
fare Division of the United States Army. I still remember the later visit 
to us by Cornel So-and-So to keep tabs on and direct what we were do- 
ing. What I was doing was two things: one was a very novel reading and 
reinterpretation of the contemporary literature to come up with a path- 
breaking analysis of “Goal Ambiguity and Conflicting Standards” as an 
organising principle of the Soviet economy, which I and others then also 
applied to other organisational spheres and the analysis of the dynamics of 
social change (Frank, 1958). 

But that was not what my betters really wanted. They needed hard 
data on and my analysis of economic change and performance in those 
two and other “countries.” I did that, too, even scouring the Library of 
Congress and competing for sources with the CIA, who had some checked 
out. For a variety of sad circumstantial reasons, the prolongation of that 
research became my 1957 Ph.D. thesis in the Department of Economics 
at the University of Chicago (see Frank, 1958). I cannot say that it was yet 
a direct challenge to Stalin’s two-systems thesis. But, as in the “conflict- 
ing standards” work, I drew heavily on Western economic relationships 
and production functions to construct estimates of Ukrainian ones when 
they were not represented by direct evidence. Indeed, after having failed to 
publish any statistical handbooks in the Soviet Union since 1937, Malen- 
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kov suddenly made one appear on the Ukraine just after I had constructed 
my own estimates. Comparison of my results with the finally published 
ones turned out to be quite similar and far more so than with the previ- 
ously inflated “percentage increases” from unknown bases. 

On the basis of my work, I became one of the early supporters and 
proponents of investment in education (e.g., Frank, 1958, 1960). What I 
called “General Productivity” later came to be known as “Total Productiv- 
ity”; that is, adding up all measured inputs at Time (T) 1 and then at T2, 
T3...and comparing the changes with measured outputs at T1, T2, T3.... 
If the latter outputs rose more, the thesis was/is that there are some inputs 
that had not been counted: human capital, organisation, technology, etc., 
and especially education. Two other Ph.D. candidates were doing more 
or less the same thing at the time, one on Brazil and the other on Mexico. 
One flunked, while the other went on to become president of Michigan 
State University, which named a building after him, and then the State 
University of New York. Later, this accounting was refined by our profes- 
sor ‘Ted Schultz, who tried to measure education itself and for which he 
was awarded the Nobel Prize. My results about general/total productivity 
led to my conclusions in the one first cited about human capital (Frank, 
1960). 

But as to the Soviet investment in human capital and in education in 
particular, did it pay off? No! That is something we should have learned 
with the aid of history, and I learned that long ago and said so (see also 
Frank, 1996). Look at the evidence. If anybody had made huge invest- 
ments in education, it was the Soviets. Did that “develop” them? No! I 
suspect the same is true of the East Europeans. I don’t know how much 
they put into education, but probably quite a lot: witness how the West 
can and does now buy an educated East European labour force at bargain- 
basement prices and Soviet nuclear physicists for $100 a month. Already 
in the 1980s, I published several comparative studies (part of my personal 
learning curve) on East Europe, Latin America, and East Asia. A// of them 
pursued so-called export-led growth, but it only worked for the third- 
mentioned region, not for the first two. Why not? Good question! I also 
asked why Chile and Argentina, after coups in 1973 and 1976 in both and 
in many other Latin American countries, applied the same Friedman (my 
economic theory professor!) shock therapy. It worked in Chile (but not for 
industry!), but it failed in Argentina and in all the other countries in the re- 
gion. Education had obviously not done the trick, and it could not explain 
the distinction in the successes of East Asian and East European export 
promotion, since they both had made investments in education, especially 
the latter region. For the Soviet Union and its southern successor “states” 
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today, education has definitely not been enough. For the Soviet Union, 
not even the heavy industry infrastructure was enough. Actually, as I have 
pointed out about East Europe, 40 years of socialism changed nothing in 
their world economy position, neither relative to each other, nor relative 
to Western Europe or the rest of the world. The Czech Republic (Bohe- 
mia, Moravia), Slovenia, and Hungary, which started out ahead, are still 
ahead and were among the first candidates to join the European Union 
(EU); the rest are still behind in the same order as before, even Bulgaria, 
which invested in high-tech computerology. Not incidentally, the same is 
true of Cuba, which made enormous and very successful investments in 
human capital, in education, and in health. Successful, that is, for those 
sectors, so that today Cuba is exporting 10,000 teachers and medical per- 
sonnel to Venezuela, and has developed some medical technology at the 
frontier of knowledge, also for export, but either in state-to-state deals 
with other Third World countries or in a marketing deal with Pfizer. But 
this investment in Cuban human capital has evidently not been enough 
to provide Cuba with the other infrastructure necessary for development. 
And the Bangalore example in India seems also to contradict the educa- 
tion argument as well, especially when comparing India and China. Why 
did the Indian Silicon Valley not grow in Tamil Nadu, which did invest in 
education, but has been instead shipping people to the Gulf and now back? 
Or why not the Philippines? They don’t only export maids to Hong Kong 
and elsewhere but also supply Western hospitals with nurses, who must 
have had some education, as do the 100,000 Cuban medical and educa- 
tional personnel in Venezuela today. In other words, I should have flunked 
my Chicago economics Ph.D. if, after my careful counting and analysis 
of general/total productivity, I came to the conclusion that the input of 
education that I was unable to count was what would develop the Soviet 
Union. So, that is what “we now [not?] know with the aid of history.” 
With the aid of history, what we now know is that I should have flunked 
my Ph.D. But on the same basis, Ted Schultz should not have received the 
Nobel Prize for it either. 

Returning to the work I was doing on the Soviet economy, I was sent 
to the Soviet Union in 1960, based on the strength of my work, soon after 
it was “opened up” by the (US) International Institute of Education (IIE). 
Alas, I ended up cooling my heels outside office doors there, because until 
many years later, unbeknownst to me, a colleague and I had been turned 
into an “international incident,” since the ITE turned out to be a CIA front, 
and I had arrived right after Gary Powers had been shot down in his U2 
spy plane, thus cancelling the Krushchev-Eisenhower Paris summit. Even 
so, I managed to do two things. One was a seminar at the Economic In- 
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stitute of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences at which I reported on my 
Ph.D. thesis findings that productivity in agriculture had declined through 
collectivisation and famine, which they of course denied. The other was a 
report on my trip, “Vodka and Conversation,” published in two university 
sheets in the US in 1960 and after (one with the editor’s disclaimer of any 
responsibility!), saying that Russians are by and large just like Americans, 
except vastly better informed. 

In the 1960s, my run-ins began with communist parties here and there, 
including that of the Soviet Union, which in its standard Manual of Political 
Economy published the most dastardly things about me. I was also thrown 
out of seven different countries from both sides of the Iron Curtain, simply 
for not toeing the official Cold War line of either side. But that and my 
“world system” perspective that I first wrote down in long manuscript form 
in 1963 afforded me an increasingly more critical viewpoint on what later 
came to be called “really existing socialism” and the countries in which it 
supposedly existed. Already in the early 1960s, I (wrongly, as it turned out) 
sided with the Chinese version of world affairs as against the still worse 
Soviet and ‘Togliatti communist ones. 

My first public statement on the matter was in Rome in 1972, based 
both on experience and on the Comintern resolution of 1971, at a congress 
sponsored by the Lelio Basso Foundation. There I expressed the view that 
the new world crisis of capital accumulation that I had already identified, 
but dated as beginning in 1970 when it already had started by 1967, would 
result in an ever-increasing (re)incorporation of the Socialist economies 
into the capitalist world economy. At the time it was also still very icono- 
clastic and the target of widespread scepticism and criticism, especially 
when I talked about it in Eastern Europe. But I had friends in Budapest 
whom I knew were in pretty full agreement. Yet they felt constrained to 
raise objections that I knew they did not have. A couple of quotations from 
my work published in 1980 may be illustrative. I stated that 


The main purpose of the following pages is to document this integration and 
its cumulative and even accelerating tendency; to offer some other explanations 
for this tendency; and to examine possible consequences for the economic and 
political process in the capitalist countries, developed and underdeveloped, and 
for their international relations with the socialist world. (Frank, 1980: 182) 


The chapter abstract reads: 


There is only one world market, the capitalist one. The so-called socialist 
economies, and particularly those of Eastern Europe, are being (re)integrated 
into this capitalist market as buyers, sellers, and producers at a pace which seems 
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to have been accelerated by the deepening economic crisis in both the West and 
the East. The socialist East occupies an intermediary place in the inter-national 
division of labor between the capitalist West and the Third World South. 
The exchange of raw materials for manufactures and the balance of payments 
deficits resulting from this unequal exchange between the South and the East 
are analogous to the similar structure of trade between the East and the West. 
Nonetheless, important interest groups in each of these societies have significant 
immediate motives for and derive long-term advantages from promotion of this 
East-West/South trade. However, the cause of socialist revolution in the Third 
World is not furthered by, but instead is often sacrificed to, these economic ties 
and related political interests and obligations. The Soviet Union with its political- 
economic policy supports bourgeois forces and sometimes reactionary states all 
around the Third World. (ibid.: 178) 


Much the same was found about China, even years before the Deng 
Xiao-ping reforms took hold. I put the matter into context: 


The implication of the epigraphs above [from Trotsky and Lenin, and referring 
to a single capitalist world market] is that the leadership of the socialist world 
has a deeply rooted tradition of long standing and great actuality to maintain 
foreign trade and other international economic relations with the capitalist world, 
whose survival—at least since the early 1920’s—is taken for granted and even 
considered essential for the development of the kind of society envisaged by this 
leadership. The word “socialist” is used throughout here to refer to the countries 
of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union without the cumbersome quotation 
marks that would perhaps appropriately reflect legitimate doubt about their real 
status. Indeed, economic integration of the “socialist” economies into the world 
capitalist economy (division of labor) and the related political compromises have 
been considered not only a necessary evil but apparently even a positive good, 
so much so as to call into question the extent to which the socialist world is any 
way separate or different from the capitalist world. Of course, the international 
relations between the socialist and capitalist worlds are by no means the only or 
even the most important factor in this question. (ibid.: 181) 


Furthermore, 


The socialist countries’ indistinguishably reformist and sometimes downright 
reactionary support for bourgeois regimes, and frequently equally indistinguishable 
ideological, political, and even material opposition to popular revolutionary 
movements in the Third World, have led to political disaster in one country after 
the other. This “socialist”-sponsored “Third Worldism” argues that the principal 
contradiction lies on the one side between the “national” bourgeoisies, allied 
among each other and with their workers and peasants, and on the other side 
their common imperialist enemy, rather than between the ruling but increasingly 
imperialist dependent bourgeoisies and their own proletariat and peasantry. We 
therefore conclude that socialist “Third Worldism” offers little hope and even a 
substantial threat to aspirations for national liberation and socialist revolution in 
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a world international division of labor based on superexploitation of the people by 
imperialism in alliance with the local bourgeoisie. 

One is left to wonder how and why the official pronouncements of self-styled 
communist and revolutionary socialist centers, parties, and movements continue 
to claim that “the situation is excellent” (Peking); “socialism is advancing stronger 
than ever” (Moscow); and “revolutionary possibilities are around the corner” at 
least in Southern Europe (Trotskyists). These claims conflict with the domestic 
and foreign policies—now including repression at home and wars abroad—that 
mark contemporary socialist countries, communist parties, and revolutionary 
movements. Therefore, we face a grave crisis of Marxism that is costing the cause 
of socialism countless millions of supporters around the world. The theoretical, 
ideological, and political dilemma of socialism today derives from and may be 
summarized by the complete abandonment, both in theory and in praxis, of the 
famous means and end of The Communist Manifesto: “Workers of the world unite.” 
Both the theory and the praxis of proletarian internationalism toward the goal of 
communism have been replaced by “socialism in [my] one country.” Moreover, 
communism itself as the end goal of social development has in practice and 
apparently even in theory been replaced by “socialism.” Although for Marx and 
Engels and still for Lenin socialism meant no more than an unstable transitional 
process or stage on the road to communism, “socialism” has been converted into 
an end station or steady state. Some “socialists” claim to have arrived already. 
Other more realistic ones (ironically called “idealists” by the former), such as 
Mao, only claim that their country is in the transition to socialism, which requires 
repeated and successful cultural revolutions (of which the first one in China 


failed). (ibid.: 261) 


By 1982 however, Christopher Chase-Dunn had already edited a volume 
on the topic (Chase-Dunn, 1982). The contextualisation of the socialist 
bloc in the world economy was finally being taken more seriously. 


An Historical and Political Parenthesis 


Lenin had the right formula from the very beginning, or he got the for- 
mula right from the word “go”: He defined Socialism de jure as socialism = 
Soviets + electricity. But then he himself immediately turned around and 
eliminated the Soviets, thereby converting the formula de facto to social- 
ism = Soviets + electricity — Soviets = electricity; that is, catching up with 
the already developed capitalist countries. After several decades of experi- 
ence with catching-up development, a wise man from the German Demo- 
cratic (my late wife called it Bureaucratic) Republic observed that as long 
as we continue running in the same race in the same direction, we will 
always lose. We can only win if we run in a different direction, toward a re- 
ally socialist one instead of running in the “really existing socialist”; that is, 
the same capitalist, direction. But that same direction is built into the very 
race, of course, since the whole point of the race was to catch up, indeed to 
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win. Unfortunately, we will lose that race, since we compete with several 
handicaps, only the first of which is that we had to start from behind. After 
Sputnik was sent up in 1957, Khrushchev warned in 1960 that we will have 
caught up by 1980, and then “we will bury you.” The Americans suddenly 
discovered to their horror that the Soviets were graduating four times as 
many engineers as the Americans did, so that what Khrushchev had said 
was taken as a very serious threat. 

But the division of Europe into East and West has a longer history 
than the period following World War II. The division has been entreated 
many times, always for particular ideological and political purposes. One 
of them is the observation by the Hungarian writer Jené Sztics (1990) that 
the Iron Curtain pretty much followed the north-south line that has di- 
vided Europe since the Roman /imes and Charlemagne. As a Hungarian, of 
course, he wanted to show that his country is zor in Eastern Europe, but in 
Central Europe, in between the East and the West. Indeed, Hungary had 
already been more Western as part of the Austro-Hungarian Hapsburg 
Empire, along with other areas that eventually became the first candidates 
to join the West European Union (WEV) and with the more westernized 
Baltic Republics that had been previously swallowed up by the Soviet Un- 
ion in 1940. Eastern Europe was and is the Slovakian part of Czechoslova- 
kia, Serbia, and Montenegro, including Kosovo and the Macedonian part 
of former Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Romania, and, when independ- 
ent from the latter, Transylvania, or Moldavia, and, finally, Turkey. Sziics 
regarded the Austro-Hungarian Empire as already a mini—world system, 
with its own empirewide market divided into a metropolis, semi-periphery, 
and periphery, whose regional political-economic constituent parts con- 
tinue until today. Poland is a special case that cannot be so easily placed, 
since what it is—or indeed if it exists—has changed back and forth through 
history as part of its German, Swedish, Lithuanian, Russian, and Ukrain- 
ian neighbours and empires. 

All of these last-named regions, both inside and outside the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, have confronted the dilemma of having to catch up 
with regions to the west of them. So far, only Sweden and Germany in the 
later nineteenth century, Austria itself, and Finland, after World War II, 
have managed to do so. The others are still trying both to catch up and 
now to join the WEU. Notably, however, seventy years of socialism in the 
Soviet Union and forty years in Eastern Europe did absolutely nothing to 
change the relative position of any of them. And by that measure, hardly 
anybody has managed to catch up. If we examine their position, one by 
one or all of them put together, relative to Western Europe, not to men- 
tion North America, we will find that it still remains the same as it was 
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before they willingly or not embarked on their rat race of “really existing 
socialism.” But much the same is true even of their positions and levels of 
economic development relative to each other. Four decades of socialism 
did not change that, either. An objection might be raised to this observa- 
tion that they did undergo increases in the productive capacity of their 
industry and agriculture as well as of national and personal income. True, 
but so simultaneously did Greece and Turkey, compared to, say, Bulgaria 
and Romania; and even more so than any of these the Southern European 
countries, especially Italy and Spain and to a lesser extent Portugal. Now 
they are all competing with each other for position and budget allotments 
within the WEU, and with a relatively advantageous position by those in 
Southern Europe. 


Some Political and Ethical Dimensions 


There was also a political and ethical dimension to the debate and compe- 
tition. At the Afro-Asian Seminar in Algeria in 1963, Che Guevara, repre- 
senting Cuba, observed that as long as the more economically developed 
socialist countries keep charging the same monopolistic prices in their 
sales to the underdeveloped ones as they do to each other, they are de facto 
no different than those capitalist countries. At the same time, at home in 
Cuba, Che, as Minster for Industry, was battling against Carlos Rafael Rod- 
riguez, a professor of economics (I had actually audited his classes) and the 
representative of the Cuban Communist Party in the government of Cuba, 
led by Fidel Castro. Che wanted measures to shape “A New Man” in so- 
cialist Cuba, and Carlos Rafael thought them unrealistic and impractical. 
So did Fidel. De facto, of course, Carlos Rafael won, and Che left Cuba to 
go fight alongside Lawrence Kabila who, three decades later, long after 
Che met his death in Bolivia, would come to power in the Congo, but 
only briefly and not very socially, much less socialistically, and only to be 
himself assassinated. 

The same debate also occurred in a toned-down version in Hungary 
before 1956, when it was settled by Soviet tanks. It arose again in Czecho- 
slovakia, where Dubcek was demanding “Socialism with a Human Face,” 
to which the Soviet Union also put a stop by invading in 1968. Dubcek 
was succeeded eventually by the poet Vaclav Havel, who would become 
President after 1989, help cut the country in two, and appoint the ultra- 
free marketeer Vaclav Klaus as his Prime Minister to drive the economy 
into the ground in one of the remaining parts. Next door, in Poland, after 
national income had declined by 40 percent over the 1976-1980 period, 
the shipyard union leader Lech Walesa led Solidarnosc, the strongest post- 
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war grass roots social and labour protest movement anywhere, against the 
Communist Party, until it and/or the Army put a stop to that by mak- 
ing General Jaruzelski President on 13 December 1981. Walesa would 
also one day become President and appoint Balcerowicz as Minister of 
Economics, who would institute Klaus-like measures that were even more 
draconian than those of General Jaruzelski and let national income fall yet 
again by 40 percent between 1989 and 1993. When I confronted him with 
these unpleasant facts, after a lecture of his in Vienna, he simply changed 
the subject. 


Steps Toward East-West European Union: Present Economic 
Constraints of Future Political Prospects 


My next major incursion into this battlefield was with my argument that 
the intra-Western, intra-East European, and global economic crisis was 
creating conditions that would soon make a Pan-European Entente both 
feasible and desirable (Frank, 1984). The last paragraph said that 


The implementation of such global political-economic realignments would 
not eliminate East European and Third World dependence [on the West] any 
more than alternative realistic proposals would. Compared to the in any case 
untenable status quo and other alternative policies, however, the proposed world 
realignment centering on a Pan-European entente would offer greater hope for 
the achievement of important and widely shared desires [peace, economic growth, 
independence, and political liberalization in Eastern Europe, etc.]. (Frank, 1984: 
103) 


A later summary included an explanation for the post-Soviet breakup, 
where I reasoned that it derived from the world political-economic crisis 
and not from alleged internal ideological or bureaucratic problems or mis- 
guided Gorbachev reforms. 


The very regionalization and possible bloc formation of the world economy is itself 
a consequence of the same world economic crisis. While talking multilateralism 
at GATT and elsewhere, de facto economic trends and de jure political- 
economic policies have promoted the regionalization of the world economy as 
the result of heightened competition during this—as also the previous—world 
economic crisis. The EEC and its policies for a regional market after 1992 are 
only its most institutionalized expression. Western Europe may lose some of the 
American market on which it is so dependent. Europe will also face increasing 
competition on the world market from Japan and the USA. Therefore, Western 
Europe will increasingly need more (traditional?) markets in Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union, and perhaps in the Middle East and Africa. My book, 
The European Challenge (Frank, 1983/84), already argued that, notwithstanding 
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any supposed ideological obstacles, the EEC could and should be extended 
de facto to include Eastern Europe, even if the latter is and would continue to 
be dependent on Western Europe. That process is now in full swing, and the 
elimination of ideological obstacles thereto is more its effect than its cause. In this 
regard, it is useful to remember as already noted, that economic colonization of 
Eastern Europe by its neighbors in the West has a centuries-long history. (Frank, 
1993/1994) 


When I presented this thesis at a seminar at the European Studies Center 
at Harvard University in 1986, I was laughed out of court as utterly ridicu- 
lous. I never reminded them of their come-uppance only three years later. 
I returned to this thesis in several later articles, which commented on cur- 
rent developments in Western and Eastern Europe. For instance, I spoke 
for extending the planned WEU expansion in 1992 to Eastern Europe as 
well (Frank, 1992). Elsewhere, I expressed the view that such incorpora- 
tion would not occur without problems of dependency. 


In medium run, parts of Central Europe (East Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Slovenia) may well be incorporated into the “Common European Home,” but in 
a dependent position at the back of the ground floor where they will compete with 
other recently incorporated parts of Southern Europe. Other parts of Eastern 
Europe (in Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, Serbia, perhaps Slovakia) will more 
probably be relegated to the basement, where they will be less “Europeanized” 
than “Latin Americanized,” or even to suffer “Lebanonization” [referring to 
inter-ethnic civil war with foreign intervention]. Poland is already experiencing 
Latinamericanization; and Kosovo, Transylvania, and the Transcaucasus are 
already threatened with Lebanonization. [Elsewhere therein, I also wrote of the 
coming break-up of and conflict in Yugoslavia.] (Frank, 1994a: 162-163) 


The short- and medium-term prospects, however, are beclouded by the ac- 
celerated impoverishment of Central and Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union, first by the world economic crisis and then by the political- 
economic policies that further aggravate its regional effects. At least four 
dangerous and mutually related consequences already loom before Europe 
and also in the West, especially with another recession in the world econ- 
omy and in Europe in the early 1990s (beginning in June 1989 and lasting 
through at least 1992): (1) accelerated migration from East and South to 
West; (2) radical-right political gains; (3) ethnic and nationalist strife and 
conflict; and (4) the breakdown of existing territorial states and outright 
war among their successors. Each of these is often (mis)interpreted in its 
own terms on cultural, ideological, or political grounds. Yet all of them 
ultimately derive from the world economic crisis and the unintended con- 
sequences of ill-considered policies to confront that crisis. Alas, all of these 
came to pass in spades. 
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Some Historical and Still-Current Geoeconomic Perspectives 


It is quite obvious that the driving force behind EU enlargement is the in- 
terests of the biggest European enterprises desperately searching for new 
investment opportunities. Yet, surprisingly, neither the politicians nor the 
media nor the political left use the ongoing debate about the EU to apply 
this capitalist rationality to the enlargement. On the contrary, instead of 
identifying the profiteers of this process, they imply that the EU will sup- 
ply the developing countries in the East with economic aid, as if the EU 
administration in Brussels were a charity organisation aiming to help the 
allegedly lost (Eastern) part of Europe! In reality the driving force behind 
the enlargement are the overproduction capacities of the biggest Euro- 
pean global players who are in need of new markets and constantly search 
for cheaper production sites in order to increase their competitiveness on 
a worldwide scale. The EU enlargement is the masterpiece of expansive, 
mostly German, capital. 

That this warning is not simply derived from ideology may be ironi- 
cally surmised from the opposite ideology. In the early 1990s I wrote and 
then quoted documentation from the Nazi period: 


In the previous world economic crisis, economic, not to mention political, 
colonization of Eastern Europe by Germany—and the infamous payment with 
German harmonicas for Eastern raw materials—was in full swing in the 1930s 
and early 1940s. Moreover, German ambitions were not confined to the East 
nor to political domination in the West. In 1944, German big businesses, some 
of which still [today] survive with the same name, published advertisements 
about the postwar European economic union they then foresaw under German 
management (I/ustrierte Zeitung, 1944).’The same year, a Ph.D. dissertation about 
the German ideologist Konstantin Franz (1817-1891), came to a conclusion 
which wrote approvingly of the marvellous cooperation of all European peoples 
under the leadership of the Reich.... To accomplish this is the national calling of 
Germany.... Germany alone has the inner spirit and world position to put this 
idea into practice and to make it universal.... Through the regeneration of the 
East, Western Europe will regenerate itself; and through the domination of these 
countries, it will regain its erstwhile position in the world. Otherwise, it will lose 
its previous importance ever more to North America...and on the other side to 
Russia. (Waldheim, 1944: 94, translated by author) 


Note that this doctoral dissertation submitted in 1944, but written even 
earlier, already referred to “the regeneration of the East...through the 
domination of” which “Western Europe will regenerate itself.” The au- 
thor, at the time presumably with Nazi accord, was none other than a 
certain Kurt Waldheim, who after the war rose to become President of 
Austria and even Secretary General of the United Nations! Moreover, “the 
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domination of these countries” becomes even easier if they need no longer 
be occupied by German troops and instead rush voluntarily to offer them- 
selves up as sacrificial lambs to German capital. For who could dispute that 
today’s WEU is the realisation precisely of the economic union that the 
advertisements by Big German Capital in the [/ustrierte Zeitung so graphi- 
cally illustrated already in 1943? 


My Advice and Its Disregard Since 1989 


After the 1989 changeovers, I was asked repeatedly what my advice would 
be to the newly “liberated” countries. My answer was always simple and 
straightforward: (1) Keep the IMF out, so that it could not repeat the sort of 
economic and political damage done to Latin America. A corollary of that, 
let’s call it (1B), was to keep out Jeffrey Sachs and his kind of US advisers, 
who had already run Bolivia into the ground, and, perhaps an even more 
important piece of advice, was (2) to maintain the division of labour previ- 
ously established through Comecon: essentially, specialisation by differ- 
ent countries in different industrial branches and international trade, with 
the maintenance of national production to do so, maximising the resulting 
“comparative advantages” of each country, region, or sector. In fact, what 
this involved was, ironically, supplying the Soviet “metropolis” with indus- 
trial products especially from the GDR and Czechoslovakia, but also buses 
from Hungary and computers from Bulgaria, in exchange for Russian pri- 
mary commodities, especially oil and coal, but also grains. Indeed, the So- 
viet Union had become quite “dependent” on its politically “dependent” 
smaller “colonies” for industrial inputs that it itself required for its own 
economic development. But that also meant that the Soviet Union was a 
large market, as were the East European countries also for each other at 
lesser scales, for industrial exports from the East European countries that 
often were not quality competitive on Western markets. The fact is that 
the Soviet Union itself had seriously neglected its own technological and 
industrial civilian sector development, except for the military and space 
sectors (and de facto the latter was in turn part of the former), and that 90 
percent of its foreign exchange income was derived from oil (and gas) and 
gold alone. (The joke went that Ceausescu of Romania ordered a turbine 
from Russia, and it did not work. So he telephoned Khrushchev and told 
him to send him one from the military sector. Khrushchev complied, and 
that one worked!) This entire system, of course, was run on the transfer- 
able Russian ruble. But that was not its most essential element, I have 
elsewhere argued (Frank, 1984). It could and now should just as well be 
run on the US dollar or the German mark. What was essential, I argued, 
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is that these markets be maintained, for without them not only would their 
international trade with each other vanish, but so would the industrial pro- 
duction and employment that was dependent on these markets that had 
over the years been built up in the other countries. 

But the IMF was let loose like a plague of locusts, and the Comecon 
division of labour was deliberately destroyed. And why? Because 1989 to 
1992 were years of economic recession in the West, which is the real reason 
why these countries escaped Soviet dominance precisely at that same time 
in the first place, and not the alleged “political revolution.” The recession 
was also the reason why Western industry, European and American, was so 
anxious to capture the East European markets at precisely that time. And 
that is what it did. Not only did the destruction of the Comecon division 
of labour deprive the East European countries of each others’ and of the 
big Soviet markets, their own markets also were invaded wholesale and 
retail by Western industry and merchandising. That was the real mean- 
ing and function of the “novelty” of Western goods (the famous bananas 
in East Germany that converted it into a real “Banana Republic,” only as 
a consumer!). All of Eastern Europe was “carpetbagged,” in reference to 
the carpetbags with which Northern merchants arrived in the conquered 
South of the United States to exploit it after the Civil War of 1861-1865. 

My advice, of course, was not followed, and the opposite was done. 
Thus, policies designed to accelerate economic integration and make pro- 
ducers responsive to market forces are again more effect than cause, and 
insofar as they cause anything, their effects are again rather the opposite of 
those supposedly intended. Perhaps more significantly still, the industrial 
economies of the West, in Europe and elsewhere, are increasingly able to 
transfer a major part of the costs of adjustment to the world economic cri- 
sis to the “Second World” East, as they already have to the “Third World” 
South. In the process, the Second World is also being “third worldised.” 
This is where deliberate policy does come in, however. 

The most explicit and unequivocal illustration of this process was the 
West German takeover of East Germany. Still today the real wall between 
the “Wessies” and the “Ossies” in income, welfare, and social status, not 
to mention rates of unemployment, is far greater than it was before the 
Berlin Wall came down. The cruel hoax named Treuhandanstaldt was the 
most visible and fiercest instrument of this carefully planned destruction 
of the “New Federal Lands”; in other words, West, or now all-German 
institutions of loyal transformation from past to present were charged with 
the administration of East German industry. The mythology was that they 
would eliminate by sale the old-fashioned, technologically retarded, un- 
competitive industry. The reality is that the Treuhandanstaldt did its utmost 
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to eliminate the most competitive threats to West German industry, which 
it sold off at prices way below actual value to West German buyers, who 
would then pick off the most productive parts thereof to incorporate into 
their own productive organisations, and to shut down the rest to thwart 
competition. The same happened to the most productive and competi- 
tive East German agricultural combines. And commerce was taken over 
by Big West German chains. The result has been massive unemployment, 
ghost towns or districts, and social dissolution not seen since the end of 
World War II. These processes have been combined with flight to the 
West where possible and hopelessness where not, expressed through viru- 
lent Neo-Nazi movements and political parties and their typical racist, 
antiforeign, and other antisocial behaviour, including ever-increasing vio- 
lent acts, which alas once again have infected the forces of “law and order” 
themselves. 


The Deliberate Chilean Model Policy 


Chile became the political-economic model for the new Eastern Europe 
and even for Russia. Delegations of the new aparatchiks were sent or, out of 
admiration even for General Pinochet himself, voluntarily went to Chile 
to see how it’s done. Additionally, hordes of American advisers followed 
Jeffrey Sachs to offer their good advice at a $100 an hour. And, of course, 
the US Treasury Department’s lackey, the IMF, was ubiquitous. The in- 
ventor of the resultant “shock therapy” was my professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago, and his hatchet man was Arnold Harberger (at 
one time my thesis advisors until we parted company), who had taught his 
“Chicago Boys” from Chile. They were given their first opportunity to 
put their lessons into practice in Chile after the Tuesday, 11 September 
military coup there by General Pinochet. Both actually flew down to Chile 
to congratulate the general on his successful economic policy, and Arnold 
stayed a while to supervise its implementation. The policy cut the share of 
income received by workers from 60 to 30 percent of national income and 
gave it to the rich instead, raised unemployment from 3 to 30 percent, and 
also created over 30,000 political victims, among them dozens of my per- 
sonal friends who were tortured and assassinated. I was present that fateful 
‘Tuesday and then wrote two open letters about it all to my Uncle Milt, as 
we called him, which were published as a book (Frank, 1976). (On another 
‘Tuesday, twenty-eight years later, I walked into a classroom that happened 
to have a television set at the University of Nebraska, and we watched the 
events of that 11 September live. I asked the students about the previous 
one, but none had ever heard of it. So I told them about it. Not one of 
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them was able to see or make the slightest connection between the two 
events. But I, who had the bad fortune of existing during both, the first of 
which was orchestrated by one Secretary of State Henry Kissinger and his 
boss President Nixon, was able to see the obvious relation, as were millions 
of victims elsewhere in the world, even as President Bush proclaimed that 
“we did not start this war.”) 

So I knew what was in store for the hapless countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope who rushed blindly into the political-economic arms of their Western 
carpetbagger “liberators.” Analyses can be found in many books, but prob- 
ably the best of them is by our co-author in this volume (Hofbauer, 2003), 
from whose prior work I will crib a few tip-of-the-iceberg numbers. The 
deliberate policy of converting the former “Second” World into a “Third” 
was: 


* to get cheap raw materials by currency devaluations through which a 
dollar or a mark could buy multiples of tonnage of agricultural prod- 
ucts, coal, steel and chemical, as well as robbing them illegally with 
the help of smugglers, with the simultaneous West European rush to 
raise tariffs against legitimate exporters of these goods at competitive 
prices by legitimate Eastern exporters 

* finding and where possible monopolising Eastern markets for West- 
ern industrial exports, particularly during the 1989-1993 and again 
in the post-1999 recession in Western markets 

* privatising especially technologically advanced and competitive in- 
dustry and business in the East, with selloffs at prices way below 
market value to favoured insiders and their purchase by Western 
firms at prices reduced by devaluation 

* eliminating competitive Eastern exports to the West, the South and 
within the East (the world-embracing Hungarian Ikarus bus com- 
pany is a prime, but by no means sole example) 

* finding profitable places for Western investment (for instance, the 
German firm Volkswagen with the Czech Skoda and the Italian com- 
pany Fiat with the Russian/Polish Lada, and especially Western mi- 
croelectronic investments in Hungary) 

* using cheap labour as much as possible in the East at wages one third 
and less those in the West 

* expanding Western merchandise conglomerates into the East and 
putting big, medium size and small local merchandisers out of 
business 

* ruining agriculture and the peasantry through large Western 
agri-business 
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* taking over the banking and insurance business in the East and mak- 
ing it a dependency of Western conglomerates 


What else? Oh, the self-same Jeffrey Sachs was invited to Poland to guide 
Solidarnosc President Walesa’s Economic Minister Balcerowicz into the 
ground, yet another 40 percent loss of national income in the three years 
following 1989. In the meantime and more importantly, he also helped 
Economic Minister Gaidar run the Russian economy into the ground, in- 
deed underground. The gross national product dropped at least 40 percent 
and still today is 25 percent below its 1990 Soviet Union level. Tens of mil- 
lions have been thrown into absolute misery and hopelessness. The Soviet 
social security system has been destroyed by the reduction and redirection 
of the state budget and by the privatisation of enterprises that previously 
provided social services to their employees. In a word, the Soviet system of 
social security was destroyed but was not replaced by another. As a result, 
the educational system has suffered, and the health system has become 
almost nonexistent. Alcoholism, suicide, and murder have multiplied, and 
life expectancy has tumbled. The distribution of income has become many 
multiples more unequal than it was or even than it is in its West European 
neighbours. 

The first and foremost instrument to bestow all these benefits on the 
East (outside of Germany, which created the German state Treuhandan- 
staldt for the purpose) is of course the IMF, which has plenty of experience 
in Third World Latin America and elsewhere on how to run economies 
into the ground for the benefit of a few local beneficiaries and especially 
their Western and, even more so, US patrons. The IMF required these 
countries to eliminate state spending on social security and services and to 
devote the revenue to servicing the foreign debt instead. Therefore, all talk 
of Western “aid” was a sham, since the outflow of debt service and other 
“invisibles” was by multiples greater than the inflow of “aid.” 

In the other East European countries and the CIS remnants of the 
defunct Soviet Union, the functional equivalent was instrumentalised by 
the ubiquitous IMF, and the hordes of American advisers, especially from 
Harvard, led by the same Jeffrey Sachs, who after having deliberately de- 
stroyed Poland (and Bolivia before that) now tried his hand at really big 
game: Russia. There was no Treuhandanstaldt, but its functional equiva- 
lents were the aforementioned IMF and the “privatisation” schemes. They 
varied from country to country in their institutional details and in what 
bonds would be sold to whom for what. But they all shared the same com- 
mon intent and result. The bargain-basement rummage sale of state assets, 
that is, of common social property built up from the labour of generations, 
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to the few potential buyers who were in a position to pay for them: foreign 
and domestic owners of foreign exchange (that is, of dollars or marks); 
owners of funds previously accumulated in large amounts through the only 
possible means, black-market activities, that is, black marketeers or mafia 
bosses; and enterprise directors or local political comissars who knew how 
to juggle d/at, or influence; not necessarily in that order of importance. No 
matter, what they all had in common was the literal theft of social property 
and its concentration into huge conglomerates of privately owned, some- 
times still state-denominated empires. 


A Few Tip-of-the-Iceberg Illustrative Figures 


The policies had to have devastating consequences for the national econo- 
mies. The sudden loss of Comecon export markets for which industrial 
production had been programmed meant their immediate cut and shut- 
down. By 1993, industrial production in East European countries declined 
by 40 to 70 percent. By 1990, industrial production had declined by 25 
percent in Poland. In Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Hungary, the same 
results were reached by 1992. Ikarus, the world-renowned city bus pro- 
ducer, which was dependent especially on the Russian market, shut down 
altogether with a loss of 10,000 jobs. Everywhere, the more a state or pri- 
vatised firm in the East was competitive with the West, the quicker was it 
shut down (Hofbauer, 2003, especially Chapter 3). The argument that it 
had antiquated technology was nothing but a boldfaced lie. Third World 
markets were deliberately cut off, as in the cases of Libya and Iraq (I have 
previously argued that Eastern Europe supplied cheaper industrial goods 
and had a position relative to the South analogous to the dependent posi- 
tion it had itself with the West [see Frank, 1980]). Significantly, also, oil 
imports from the South, especially from Iraq, and swaps for East Euro- 
pean industrial goods, were also cut off. Indeed, while Eastern Europe 
was obliged to continue and even elevate its foreign-debt payments to the 
West, they were prohibited from collecting their own debt payments, es- 
pecially in oil, from the South. Foreign debt service ranged from 40 to 
80 percent of GDP and much higher percentages of earnings of foreign 
exchange out of which to make these payments. So they were forced to 
incur still more new debts to pay off the old ones. I recall learning in Hun- 
gary that even before “liberation” in 1989, it had already paid off its debt 
to the Western banks three times over, while, with rising interest rates to 
refinance it, the amount of debt still owed had doubled. My friend Silviu 
Brucan, briefly Finance Minister for his native Romania, calculated that, 
as a whole, Eastern Europe was paying off private Western banks and in- 
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ternational institutions like the IMF in amounts several times higher than 
the “aid” it was receiving from the West. At the same time that the West 
was demanding these payments from the East, it was also making it more 
difficult to earn the marks and dollars with which to make the payments, 
by increasing tariff barriers against exports of cheap East European ag- 
ricultural goods and heavy low-value-added products like coal, but also 
chemicals and steel (see also Brucan, 2000). 

There were nevertheless some conflicting interests among the invad- 
ing Westerners. The financial fraction wanted to maintain strong curren- 
cies in the East to help them pay as much interest as possible on their 
debts to Western banks and international financial institutions. Foreign 
investors and buyers of Eastern products wanted devalued currencies so 
as to purchase Eastern industrial establishments and raw materials, etc., at 
cheaper real prices. As a result, the exchange rates of their currencies were 
devalued against the US dollar, the German mark, and the coming euro. 
That meant an enormous deflation of their prices in dollar or mark terms 
that exposed their economies to the West’s purchasing resources and firms 
more cheaply, at fire-sale prices. Even the debt had to be serviced with the 
export of ever-more-real goods needed to buy dollars or marks with the 
devalued national currencies paid for these goods. When combined with 
the policy of privatising previously state-owned assets, they could be and 
were grabbed by Western buyers for local pennies on the foreign dollar. 
To the populations, however, all this seemed and was a monstrous infla- 
tion. By 1991, in national zloty terms, prices had risen by 600 percent in 
Poland, 320 percent in Bulgaria, and 200 percent each in Romania and 
Slovenia. In the more developed countries, inflation was only 60 percent in 
the Czech Republic and 33 percent in Hungary. Farther East, however, the 
process only started later but was all the more profound with the collapse 
of the Soviet Union in December 1991. Between 1992 and 1993, prices 
for the population had risen 1,200 percent in Ukraine and 1,500 percent 
in Russia. Savings in national currencies were completely wiped out, and 
pensions—even if partially readjusted (that is, life savings through pen- 
sion funds)—were reduced to pennies. Wages were a bit more readjusted 
to keep up with prices, but always with a lag and with a net loss of, for 
instance, 40 percent in Poland (Hofbauer, 2003). 

The economic and social consequences for Eastern Europe and even 
more so for Russia have been nothing short of devastating. They created 
conditions from which anyone who could would want to flee. That ex- 
plains the large influx of people seeking work in all of the West European 
countries and also overseas in the US, Canada, and Australia. Receiving 
countries often ended up with highly qualified personnel who could be 
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hired at very low wages and/or who had to take jobs in their branch but 
in positions and at pay rates that are much lower than their qualifications. 
My homoeopathist in ‘Toronto had retrained downward from her posi- 
tion as fully trained physician in Odessa. In two different countries, I have 
been given ultrasound tests by “technicians” whose accents revealed to 
me that they were Polish, but on asking them, they confirmed what I al- 
ready suspected—at home they had been fully trained physicians. These 
two women were among the lucky ones. Tens or by now even hundreds of 
thousands of East European women have become sex slaves in thousands 
of brothels to be found in every major city of Western Europe, to whom 
they were supplied by highly organised illegal mafias. Others make it a step 
up, if that is what it is. Through the Internet and/or also through organ- 
ised offices, they become “wives” to West European men and after a while 
even get residence or citizenship in the West. 

The large majority of people who remain behind in Eastern Europe 
and Russia or the Ukraine, not to mention the new Central Asian repub- 
lics, are even worse off. The exceptions are the few who have managed to 
rise to the top of the social pyramid, mostly through clever manipulation 
of their previous positions in the economic, social, and especially politi- 
cal Communist Party hierarchies. That includes positions in the previous 
underground shadow economy of then- and often still-illegal trades. The 
most spectacular cases are the presidents of the new Central Asian Re- 
publics, who were region chiefs previously appointed by the Communist 
Party. Others were able to buy the privatised firms in which they had been 
directors or other top officers. A small coterie of ultrarich has emerged 
at the top, most especially in Russia, and a mass of immiserated souls has 
appeared at the bottom, fed also by many previously middle-class profes- 
sionals and technicians who have been “proletarianised” in societies that 
have themselves been deprived even of their proletariat. 

The fate for others has been joblessness from closed-down factories 
and other providers of employment, low pay in state and private institu- 
tions, worthless pensions, destroyed agriculture, and the cutting of small 
neighbourhood job offering outlets by big supermarkets taken over by 
Western conglomerates. Most significantly, the normal IMF policy of cut- 
ting down the state budget has meant sharp reductions in expenditures for 
jobs in and services for health, sport, education, and other social institu- 
tions. Creches for toddlers have disappeared altogether at the cost of both 
mothers and their children. Die-offs, suicide rates, drunkenness, murder, 
and postnatal deaths have all increased, and life expectancy has declined 
everywhere, in Russia by nearly ten years during the decade after 1991. 
UNICEF calculated that by 1993 these causes resulted in the deaths of 
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1.3 million people who would have survived under 1989 conditions. No 
wonder that fertility has also declined, in 1993 already between 3 and 32 
percent, depending on the country, and by an average of 18 percent in 
Eastern Europe as a whole. These changes have resulted in a society de- 
stroyed as never before in peacetime. 


A Geopolitical Policy Handmaiden, Too 


The foreign manifestations of these processes are to be seen as consuming 
units on the French Riviera and Miami’s South Beach, in operative mafia 
units outside New York and in Russia around Red Square and Moscow 
State University. Meanwhile, Soviet-educated nuclear scientists can and 
are being had for $100 a month. Indeed, looking toward the future, an 
entire generation of scientists and engineers has been wiped out, no longer 
available to train the next generation, nor it the following one, so that at 
least three generations have been damaged. The War of the Triple Alli- 
ance, supported by Great Britain, wiped out six sevenths of the male popu- 
lation of South America’s most industrially advanced country, Paraguay, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. That society has not recovered 
to this day. There can be not the slightest glimmer of a doubt that this 
was precisely the intention of Zbigniew Brzezinski and his crew’s “Chess- 
board” Strategy for the Eurasian Heartland. By comparison to this literally 
civil war, Hitler’s military strategy that cost 40 million dead in the Soviet 
Union was a minor event. This deliberate policy of the US-led West has 
been called “The Crime of the Century.” 

Donald Rumsfeld’s infamous evocation of the “New Europe” against 
the “Old Europe” is the most cynical manifestation from the rust-belt, 
totally financially bankrupt, and industrially hollowed-out doughnut econ- 
omy and elite/underclass society that is the US today. It faces a newly ex- 
panding WEU that is laboriously making strides to pose a competitive 
threat to the decadent and therefore militaristic US (always with its own 
‘Trojan horse across the English Channel), on the one hand, a competitive 
defence to a resurgent East, and maybe soon also to the South in Asia. Cyn- 
ical is Rumsfeld’s evocation also because it glorifies nothing but a bunch of 
American Trojan horses that are shamelessly selling their souls to the devil 
from across the seas for a plate of beans. Their future cannot lie with the 
US, but only with and in Europe, even if for historical, economic, politi- 
cal, and social reasons for quite a while, yet in the position of dependency 
that I predicted in 1983. The movement of US military units withdrawn 
from Germany to Poland, Bulgaria, and Romania, and the transfer of US 
troops to Georgia and Kazakhstan cannot possibly serve those countries 
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to hopscotch over history. Like so many American lackeys in the past, they 
are more likely to end up being stabbed in the back. But in the meantime, 
Rumsfeld may have something. On my way to lecture at the Economics 
Institute of the University of Warsaw already well before 1989, my host- 
ess, whom I had met at the 1983 commemoration of the death of Marx in 
his birthplace of Trier, Germany, gave me a strict warning: “Do not pro- 
nounce the word Marx at any moment in my Institute because that would 
only cause trouble for me [her] afterwards through guilt by association.” 


Mea Culpa? 


With my predictions in 1983 that Europe would soon be united, though 
under Western leadership and with Eastern dependence, and with my sup- 
port for this policy in the same book as well as in articles pleading for the 
incorporation of Eastern Europe in the 1992 expansion of the WEU, it 
would seem that I have made uncomfortable bedfellows for myself—Big 
German Capital, the Nazi collaborator Kurt Waldheim, and lately even 
the neo-con warrior Rumsfeld, who recently in Munich praised the “New 
Europe” in the East for its enlightened collaboration with his US war 
against Iraq. I have been there before, finding my name on a list of op- 
ponents to the war against Yugoslavia along with not only my friend since 
1967, Noam Chomsky, but also with Henry Kissinger. How can that be? 
To begin with, I wrote that European unification even with the East 
in a dependent position was the least evil of various alternatives that the 
Cold War still presented. But it appears that I did not assess the alterna- 
tives with sufficient pessimism or realism. I came out in favour of WEU 
long before anybody else thought it possible, because I naively believed 
that it could be European. In the meantime, although the German mark 
and then the euro have penetrated Eastern Europe, so has the US dollar, 
which indeed has achieved a dominant position in Russia. I had frankly 
not expected that, and I still don’t know why it happened. However, there 
are two easy explanations. One is that it costs the US nothing to run its 
dollar printing presses (Frank, 2003, 2005). For a time, the entire Russian 
economy ran on $100 notes, of which there were more in Russia than in 
the United States. The US simply printed dollars at will and used them to 
buy up Russian raw materials and nuclear physicists for next to nothing. 
The second reason is a geopolitical one, with US policy trying to destroy 
its Russian enemy’s society as much as possible (and it has done so totally) 
to establish a military, political, and oil foothold in as many former Soviet 
states as possible. The WEU cannot simply print euros at will (or can it?) 
without raising domestic inflation. Even that would not be so negative for 
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the US, since it would lower the value of its debt. Secondly, the EU has not 
yet been able to get its foreign political, much less military, act together 
to use even inside Europe, much less with, and even less without NATO 
“out of area.” Instead, Mr. Rumsfeld has been able to transfer military 
bases from Germany to Romania and Bulgaria and to entice even Poland 
to send troops to Iraq. No wonder that he can now praise these countries 
as “New” with a foreign, and perhaps domestic, policy aligned with that of 
the US. They are his Trojan horses inside the EU, just as the UK has been, 
but perhaps more importantly now that the UK is beginning to waver (for 
example, on the issue of lifting the embargo on China, on which the US 
continues to insist now more than ever). 

My second mistake in 1983, but no longer in 1990, was to fail to take 
into account the planned destruction of the East European economies and 
states by the West prior to their formal absorption. That is, Eastern Eu- 
rope was evidently deliberately put on the chopping block to convert it 
into better chewable and more digestible morsels for the eastward expan- 
sion of the West European table. That the propaganda claims the opposite 
should not surprise us. After all, we were also told that the West German 
Big Brother was sacrificing taxpayer contributions to bring the East Ger- 
man Younger Brother up to levels of income and social services in West 
Germany. All the while the opposite was happening. East Germany was 
systematically dissembled, and the bulk of the state budget went to big 
West German industry to use for its own benefit in East Germany. The 
result, after ten to fifteen years, is that the socioeconomic wall is twice as 
high as it was in 1989 and that opinion polls in the “New Federal States” 
say most wish the real wall had been twice as high in 1989. Regarding 
Eastern Europe, we are told that it is true that Brussels spends less than 
one tenth or even one nineteenth as much on them as Bonn/Berlin spends 
on its new members (read: old West German firms). And we are also told 
that some of these countries simply have not yet reached the levels neces- 
sary for incorporation into this well-developed WEU. We are not told that 
they had mostly reached those levels by 1989, all the more so if compared 
to Greece and Portugal and maybe Spain and the Ireland of then. But we 
are not told that it was Western policy and praxis itself that has brought 
these East European countries down several pegs since 1989. We are cer- 
tainly left in deliberate ignorance that it was the West itself, and not their 
communist heritage, that retarded their development by several decades, 
so that their levels of production and income have still not recovered to 
what they had already reached in 1989. But now they are ready—or are to 
be readied—for incorporation into the Western Club. 
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In and around 1990, I predicted that these policies would be imposed. 
After all, that is why I warned against the IMF and the breakup of Come- 
con’s division of labour. I foresaw a host of social, ethnic, and political 
problems as well, in one country of Eastern Europe after another, and es- 
pecially for Yugoslavia. (My titles included “Economic ironies in Europe: a 
world economic interpretation of politics in East-West Europe,” published 
by UNESCO in February 1992. The article was submitted in August 1991 
and referred to the coming ex-Soviet Union. UNESCO took out the “ex,” 
perhaps because that country was still a member until its dissolution in 
December 1991. I also wrote “East European revolution of 1989,” pub- 
lished in seven or eight languages in 1990, including the Communist In- 
ternational’s Problems of peace and socialism. When [asked the editor why he 
had published this submission after rejecting several previous ones, he an- 
swered that it was because he knew it would be his /ast issue! Moscow had 
withdrawn his funds. Even so, in the Russian-language edition published 
in Moscow, the word “revolution” was replaced by “events.”) I referred to 
the coming balkanisation of the Balkans, the misuse of ethnic differences 
to promote overt and covert political-economic causes, and, of course, the 
threat of IMF-type economic and political policies. I did not know that 
one of them was to prohibit transfer payments by the Yugoslav state from 
rich regions in the North to poor ones in the South, thereby ending the 
raison d’étre of the Yugoslav Federation and condemning it to death. But 
I did write and publish that the independence of Slovenia and Croatia 
inevitably would lead to cruel civil war in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and that 
Milosevic would take advantage thereof. Perhaps advantage was not the 
best word, since, after all, being left with the rump state of Serbia plus little 
Montenegro, reliance on Serbian nationalism was his only option. 

I confess that I did not immediately see how Milosevic would defend 
Serbia against all comers, beginning with the West and its IMF, which—as 
in Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria—wanted Serbia and him on the chop- 
ping block. But Milosevic resisted valiantly, and with Belarus, Yugoslavia 
remained the only country that refused to toe the Washington/Berlin/ 
IMF line. On the contrary, Serbia continued its state-owned enterprises, 
its control of capital flows, and its welfare-state protection of the popula- 
tion’s living standard that others could no longer even dream of, despite 
the resultant cruel Western economic blockade and then even the NATO 
war against Yugoslavia. That military intervention did not damage its mili- 
tary, destroying no more than seven of its tanks and none of it airplanes, 
but it did destroy plenty of its industrial and civilian infrastructure (e.g., 
the bridges across the Danube). But the cruel NATO bombardment, the 
blocking of Danube traffic to third countries, and use again of depleted 
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uranium by the US did not, contrary to Western hype, defeat the Yugoslav 
army (Frank, 1999a,b). The war was ended by Russian withdrawal of sup- 
port to Milosevic, after the US and perhaps Germany blackmailed Russia 
with economic threats at the Berlin meeting that decided the matter. The 
action circumvented the United Nations and broke every international law 
regarding peace and war as well as the Geneva Conventions in protection 
of civilian populations and of services necessary to them. Let it be noted 
also that, with the exception of Germany, no other member state consulted 
its legislature about whether to go to war or not. The Italian legislature 
voted against it on its own, but the government took no notice and pro- 
vided the air bases anyway from which the US planes took off to bomb 
Yugoslavia. Additionally, the war violated the constitutions of the US and 
Germany and probably those of several other member states. Compare 
that to Turkey, which is deemed insufficiently democratic to join the EU, 
but in which the legislature voted against the use of its territory in the 2003 
war against Iraq, and the government complied. The principles of inter- 
national law made especially by the American Justice Felix Frankfurter at 
the still-valid Nuremberg trials against Nazis such as Goring established 
that political and military leaders carry personal responsibility for their 
actions and that, of all crimes, the worst crime is to make war. But while 
the Western leaders who made this illegal war walk free and even retain 
political leadership, Mr. Milosevic, who acted as guarantor for the Ameri- 
cans of “agreements” they imposed on a military base in Dayton, sits in the 
kangaroo court established by these self-same powers under the UN flag 
in The Hague (Frank, 1999c). 


Concluding but Revealing Personal Anecdotes 


Since this report is entitled “The Soviet Union and Me,” permit me briefly 
to return there in order to bring this account to an early end by returning 
full circle. After three decades of absence, during which I was evidently not 
welcome in the Soviet Union, I made two trips there in the early 1990s, 
just before it collapsed. A couple of personal anecdotes may help convey 
the political and social climate of the then-already-imploding giant. One 
is that I was finally invited as part of a delegation of scholars to the Social 
Science Institute of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. We were 
housed in one of the two Hilton-like, twin hotels that the party maintained 
for its foreign guests. The meeting room of the Institute was part of a con- 
tiguous complex of conference facilities, and this room—with mahogany 
furniture and leather seating—was as plush as any I have seen in an Ameri- 
can movie depicting the boardroom of some US corporation. 
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As it happened, [already knew some of my Soviet hosts personally from 
previous meetings in the “Socialism in the World” forum held annually in 
the 1980s in a big tourist hotel in Cavtat, Yugoslavia (close to Dubrovnik). 
On one occasion, we also went to lecture at the Yugoslav Communist Party 
cadre training school. Once, at lunch, one of my Soviet friends pointed 
out a display that the library had in the dining hall and brought a big book 
to our table. It was the Soviet Manual of political economy (the one every 
student was obliged to read). He read to us what it had to say about Andre 
Gunder Frank, who figured rather more prominently in it than I would 
have expected. What he read shocked us all and rather embarrassed him, 
since it placed poor little me, my writings and their alleged noxious influ- 
ence, about one step down from the devil. Later, at home in Moscow, as 
no more than party hacks, my Soviet friends kept coming up to me to ask, 
“What do you think about Civilisation?” I was of course taken aback by 
this repeated question, all the more so since I personally think that civilisa- 
tion does not exist and never has. It took me some time to figure out, also 
with the help of some of my friends who were members of our Western 
delegation, that “civilisation” meant Western Civilisation, and that all of 
it in turn was no more than a code word for the West. What’s more, the 
entire affair was an approach and inquiry about how I might possibly fa- 
cilitate an invitation of the questioner to the West. They were rats who 
wanted to abandon a sinking ship. 

I was also welcomed in various institutes, including the famous Oriental 
Studies one, for my work on Central Asia, and my writings are published 
there, and Russian ones are written about them. I was asked to lecture in 
downtown Leningrad at a foreign policy institute, where I said the sort of 
thing you are reading now. But I did so under considerable intimidation. 
In the front row sat a colonel, and behind him three quarters of the audi- 
ence was in uniform. Later, I met a senior social scientist who was born 
there on the “October” Revolution date of 7 November 1917, though at 
the time the city was called St. Petersburg (as now it is again, and that is 
where Putin hails from). My daughter-in-law was born on the same date, 
although later, and each year I congratulate her for having outlived her 
fellow birthday child. 

The experiences of one of my former Soviet friends illustrate other 
ironies of the Cold War. We first met in Athens at a conference organ- 
ised by my friend Andreas Papandreou before he became Prime Minister. 
Another time, we met in Washington, DC, but we clicked immediately, 
each empathising with the other, and we agreed out of common sense on 
each of the many political issues that were raised at these conferences. 
He was born in 1916, thirteen years before me, and what an eventful life 
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he had led. He set it down in six volumes in Russian. I only got to read a 
one-volume synthesis that he gave and autographed for me in English as 
Valentin Berezhkov. He also related some extra anecdotes to me. When 
he was still young, he became a professional interpreter, and in that capac- 
ity entered the service of the Soviet Foreign Ministry. But by and by, he 
also assumed duties in the Ministry itself. When he was stationed for the 
second time in Berlin, it was as First Secretary of the Embassy. Perhaps 
that was a put-down when, on 21 June 1941, he was personally handed 
the German Declaration of War against the Soviet Union by the infamous 
German Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, the same one who two 
years earlier had made the renowned Molotov-Ribbentrop Non-Aggres- 
sion Pact. Let it be noted that his boss, Adolf Hitler, still took the trouble 
to abide by rules of international law to actually declare war, even with a 
two-hour delay. No President of the US since World War II has ever gone 
to the trouble of abiding by these internationally accepted rules of war, 
and in none of the countless US military operations abroad has war ever 
been declared. That way the US President has also conveniently avoided 
the US constitutional provision that empowers only Congress to declare 
war and not the President. They are all but “conflicts.” That is, when the 
US Constitution was written in 1787 and until Hitler went to war in 1941, 
civilised peoples still took it for granted at least to declare war against each 
other. Only the Vietnam War became so prolonged as to lead Congress to 
pass the “War Powers Act” to limit this presidential charade. 

But to return to my Soviet friend, he also related to me how clam- 
my Hitler’s hand was and how otherwise unpleasant it had been to have 
to shake it. On the other hand, promoted in the Soviet Foreign Service, 
he was personal interpreter to Stalin at the Three Powers Conference in 
Tehran in 1943. In that capacity, he found Roosevelt quite pleasant, but 
Churchill rather off-putting. Unfortunately, he was not present at Yalta 
but was able to tell me about it even if second hand. 

But even the US War Powers Act did not work in practice, as in the war 
against Yugoslavia. No member state of NATO except Germany, which 
violated its constitution, even consulted its parliament before making war. 
On the contrary, the President of the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom proclaimed then, and ever since, that they 
are “defending Civilisation” by going to undeclared wars and launching 
bombs against defenceless peoples. The Russian parliament voted against 
these wars, as lam sure would have my civilised Russian friend, with whom 
I would, like most people in the world, also have been in full agreement. 

The other revealing anecdote refers to my old friend Yuri Kochevrin. 
He was not so well and received me not at home, but in a quite pleasant, 
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self-sustaining apartment in a facility that also provided medical attention 
when needed. His wife Natasha was also there, and so was one of his twin 
sons, Andrei, with whom I had already had contact by correspondence. The 
other twin was in Paris. The conversation ranged widely, enough so for my 
Chilean wife Marta, who accompanied me, and for me to learn a few quite 
interesting things. Yuri himself had in the meantime become a member of 
the Washington-based Cato Institute of the US Libertarian Party, which 
runs the think tank that is probably the furthest out on the Washington 
right-wing fringe. Yet among the three family members, Marta and I found 
Yuri still to be by far the most reasonable on a whole series of economic, 
social, and political issues that we discussed. Natasha was noticeably more 
right wing than her husband. That left Andrei. The opinions he versed 
were so far out on—or beyond—the rightist reactionary fringe as to be 
unrenderable here, other than to say that they were chauvinist, racist, and 
classist to the nth degree. Since Yuri and I had maintained a three-decade, 
long-distance friendship, and I put a very high value on personal friend- 
ship, I wanted to take this opportunity of our proximity in Moscow to go 
visit again the next day. But my wife Marta, to whom of course I was also 
loyal, adamantly refused. She would under no circumstances again share 
the company of people who were so reactionary and racist. My loyalty to 
my wife won out over my friendship with Yuri. To compensate, I later sent 
him a set of high-quality Dutch paints in recognition of Natasha’s long- 
time artistic passion. 

As for my relation to the Ukraine, with which I began this report, re- 
call that in 1960 I had maintained at the Ukrainian Institute of Economics 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences what my Ph.D. dissertation theo- 
rised. It was that Soviet reforms had increased productivity in industry, but 
that their collectivisation of peasants (not to mention the accompanying 
famine) had lowered productivity in agriculture. The latter was of course 
vehemently disputed at the time but became obvious and acceptable af- 
ter the breakup of the Soviet Union. Recently, the weekly News from the 
Ukraine published a short article (1992) about this dispute and about me 
under the title: “He was never invited back”(!). 
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Six 


The Entropy of Order: 
The Contested Terrain 
of EU Enlargement 


Jeff Sommers 


I, the European Union’s (EU) eastward movement imperialistic? Those 
answering yes often refer to the process as expansion, while those purport- 
ing its character to be benevolent prefer the term enlargement. Of course, 
the EU can be seen as both. It is a project to increase West European power 
by seizing economic opportunities to the East. Yet from the East it can be 
observed as an effort to increase wealth and inclusion in what they perceive 
as a Western democratic order. Both West and East will exercise their rela- 
tive strengths and voice their different agendas as the EU expands—with 
conflicts surely ensuing. This has already led to tension as EU accession 
countries, such as Latvia, have been told by Jacques Chirac “to keep their 
mouths shut” on questions of foreign policy with Iraq. The lesson the East 
is still learning is that EU expansion is part of West Europe’s project to 
check Washington’s economic and political power, while Central Europe 
and Washington instruct West Europe in the ways their ambitions can be 
curbed by a “New Europe”/Washington axis. 

While embracing EU membership, Central Europe’s antennae are in- 
creasingly attuned to West European dominance and see the US as a coun- 
terweight, thus further raising West European suspicions of both Central 
Europe and the US. Central Europe has accepted second-class economic 
status as the price of EU entry,’ but has balked at giving long-term politi- 
cal advantage to West Europe as observed by its recent rejection of an EU 
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constitution privileging West Europe on grounds of larger populations 
and bigger economies. Both sides, in short, are attempting to exact conces- 
sions from the other. 

This chapter places EU expansion into world historical context, begin- 
ning by surveying democracy’s advance. It then explores the role played by 
Central Europe in lessening the impact of unemployment and the econom- 
ic sclerosis in West Europe brought on by a global crisis of overproduction 
beginning in the 1970s and accelerating in the 1990s with the impeding 
fiscal and monetary constraints introduced by the Maastricht Treaty. It 
concludes with an examination of West Europe’s competition with the US 
and the place of EU enlargement in that context. This exploration into 
these issues will reveal the tension between democracy and geopolitical 
competition in creating an EU-regional world system that West Europe- 
ans have sought in the wake of US dollar hegemony. This largely German 
and French project hopes to create a political and economic terrain inde- 
pendent of US control, with prospects for exercising greater influence in 
the world. EU expansion is central to this project’s success, but the ability 
of the enlargement zone to play off West Europe against the US, plus un- 
known contingent factors in a turbulent world system, makes the outcome 
of this experiment anything but certain. 


Democracy and the EU 


The question of EU expansion entails elements of neocolonial domination 
versus democracy. Democracy and law are important dimensions of the 
EU question for several reasons but must be put in /ongue durée perspective 
to understand. 

Democracy has made great strides in the past two centuries. Yet prog- 
ress has not been steady, and the setbacks have been many. Coexisting 
with democracy has been empire. Indeed, these have been the twin move- 
ments propelling modernity since the Atlantic-World Revolutions began 
with France, Haiti, and the US in the late eighteenth century. Democracy 
coevolved with the market: not in support of it, but as a defence against 
it. The rise of the market allowed democracy to emerge and also checked 
the market’s excesses. At times empire has supported democracy’s material 
base in Europe, while simultaneously working against democracy in the 
colonised world. This has been Europe’s mixed legacy, of which we must 
include the US as a European settlement colony still largely populated by 
ethnic Europeans. European and US elites have often put their democratic 
heritage to work in the service of colonial and neocolonial projects. They 
can depict themselves as both superior to others, while offering to tutor 
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them in the ways of democracy and civilisation. More currently, both the 
US and West Europe exercised this “civilizing” missionary activity in East/ 
Central Europe in the wake of the Soviet collapse, with the extension of 
democracy. This customary formula is again being applied in Iraq, where 
neoliberal policies have been introduced under the guise of promoting 
democracy.’ 

European democracy developed in tandem with imperialism. That 
great respecter of law, England, began its dominance of India at this time 
and would continue its colonial project, joined by other Europeans, well 
into the twentieth century. Indeed, part of this West European economic 
global expansion was located in East/Central Europe. Germans continued 
and deepened their historical dominance of the Baltic, and French capital 
raced into Russia. 

Yet many, including this author, use the term democracy too casual- 
ly. What elites typically prefer is what the sociologist William Robinson 
(1996) refers to as polyarchy. This is typically a top-down form of political 
liberalism that elites have fine-tuned to control—although as the history of 
democracy shows, control is always tenuous, and entropy is always at work 
undermining order. Really existing democracy gives elites both political 
stability and ideological legitimacy. It is for this reason that they typically 
fight democratic movements from below that upset this order, while si- 
multaneously defending elite rights to rule grounded in their represent- 
ing “democratic” systems. Exceptions exist, of course. It is assumed that 
popular movements can later be brought to heel and evolve into polyarchic 
elite forms with Washington’s guidance. In the former Soviet bloc, the US 
had its first critical success in creating polyarchy out of popular democracy 
with Poland’s So/idarnosc, and in the process transformed what began as a 
democratic socialist movement into a top-down—led polyarchic democ- 
racy advancing neoliberal policies. Indeed, Lech Walesa took in over $1 
million from the West almost from the start, which “he salted away in 
private bank accounts outside Poland” (Snyder, 1995: 99). 

The experience of Soviet occupation and domination led EU-candidate 
and accession countries to locate themselves in the part of the European 
tradition that eschewed dictatorship and embraced what they perceived as 
Western democracy. Again, there is genuine sentiment among many for 
democracy, which simultaneously coexists with elite attempts to control 
it.’ It is vital to understand this in order to divine the meanings behind 
West European and US manoeuvrings in Central Europe. 

As the Soviet bloc collapsed, Central European elites (both economic 
and cultural) resumed the nineteenth-century project of local rule. But the 
price for doing so, because of fear of future Russian aggression, was the loss 
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of some autonomy with EU and NATO membership. This represented an 
advance of West European and US influence and capital that had a colo- 
nial dimension. It came with all the language of empire observed a century 
earlier. Intellectuals in the West depicted it as a “civilizing mission” where 
“free” markets, “democracy,” and “civil society” would uplift the backward. 
There was a racist taint to this project, as some thought Russia too difficult 
to reform, but where many Soviet bloc peoples were perfect candidates for 
this project because of cultural links to West Europe, and sometimes an 
implied—but never stated—shared racial heritage. 

Cracks, however, have emerged in the neoliberal order created by glob- 
al elites to address the “crisis of democracy” and profitability that emerged 
in the 1970s. The WTO talks at Cancun collapsed, followed by the con- 
tinued popular advance of the World Social Forum in 2004 in Mumbai, 
suggesting that a new “crisis of democracy” from below is emerging. This 
presents challenges and opportunities for the US and the EU. The US has 
the most to lose. Unilateral action will be viewed with increasing distrust, 
and West Europe, for its own gain, will likely highlight US breaches of 
international law and global public opinion. In spite of this, Central Euro- 
pean leaders, likely against their own public opinion, will support the US, 
as was done with Iraq, furthering the West/East Europe divide. 

Yet democracy does advance. Its victory as an idea explains the contra- 
dictory discourse emanating from the EU and the US. EU and US gov- 
ernments speak of political and economic liberalism, civil society, wom- 
en’s rights, the environment, etc., while there are threats, such as the US 
Section 301c of its trade law, dollar vs. euro dominance, and supposedly 
equal-partner nations in the EU being told to know their place. Political 
liberalism and human rights become convenient weapons to use against 
governments failing to sufficiently open their economies to US and EU 
penetration, while erecting barriers to foreign entry into their own econo- 
mies. But this presents potential problems for political rule by the US and 
the EU, too. If the dissonance between the reality of democracy promotion 
and the realpolitik goals becomes too wide, a democratic surge or backlash 
can ensue. Indeed, this is precisely what happened to the US in the Viet- 
nam War, as both domestic and global public opinion, grounded in the 
very democratic discourse the US promoted, turned against its policies. 


The US and Europe: From Cooperation to Competition 


EU expansion must be seen within two contexts. One is the competition 
that emerged between the US and West Europe in the 1970s; the other is 
the collapse of the Soviet bloc. 
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From its birth, the US rejected entanglement in Europe’s affairs. Its 
foreign policy was guided by George Washington’s famous Farewell Ad- 
dress. In that declaration he articulated an isolationist path for America. 
Yet in reality this policy was limited to avoiding conflicts in Europe. From 
the conquest of the American frontier, to the engagement of pirates in the 
Mediterranean under Thomas Jefferson, to Commodore Matthew Perry’s 
opening up of Japan in 1853, with access to China, to moves to consolidate 
power in Hawaii and later the Caribbean, the US proved itself proactively 
interventionist outside Europe. 

There is no need here to revisit alternating US engagement and isola- 
tion with Europe in the first half of the twentieth century to understand 
that the US was moving toward greater involvement in European affairs. 
After the Committee on Public Information’s groundbreaking propaganda 
work in the US (conducted by Edward Bernays, the double nephew of 
Sigmund Freud, and other early innovators of public relations), Wood- 
row Wilson broke America’s isolationist habit with Europe. With the end 
of World War II the Truman Administration would achieve a permanent 
revolution of sorts neither Trotsky nor Mao could achieve. The US was 
kept permanently engaged in world affairs, especially West Europe’s, dur- 
ing the Cold War. Of course the USSR, pursuing its own interests, often 
gave a superb performance in the role Washington had cast for it in the 
Cold War—the treacherous menace. 

For a time after World War I, the US and West Europe were engaged 
in an enlightened relationship in which the prosperity, and even democra- 
cy, of both were enhanced. There were exceptions, of course. Greece saw 
its nascent left-wing democratic movement strangled by the US and Brit- 
ain for fear that it might go beyond the acceptable limits of social democ- 
racy. French political affairs were also influenced by the US. Italy, perhaps, 
was only second to Greece in attracting American attention (Kolko, 1990: 
172-193). Yet in addition to these acts of subversion, the US supported 
social democracy throughout much of West Europe as a hedge against 
movements that were either communist, or nationalist, that might pursue 
autonomous economic development, limiting outside investment, or serve 
as “bad examples” to the rest of the world (Saunders, 1996). 

The consensus in the business community in the US, especially of the 
National Association of Manufacturers variety, was that the US would 
return to its 1930’s policies and economic depression. They almost got 
it. Despite the protestations of John Maynard Keynes and Harry Dexter 
White, the Bretton Woods planners, influenced by finance, were creating 
a liberal economic order resembling the very one that helped bring on 
World Wars I and II. Keynes and White eventually prevailed over that 
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camp as a consequence of fear of further war, economic collapse, and labour 
militancy. Specifically, though, it was the 1946-1947 economic recession 
that convinced US planners that the “old” economic liberalism was too 
risky, as it portended a return to the Great Depression of the 1930s, just as 
Keynes predicted a postwar return to economic liberalism would (Hellein- 
er, 1994: 1-50). Instead, they introduced the Keynesian Bretton Woods 
Order (KBWO). It was unique in its counterintuitive principle that inter- 
national trade could only grow if national development were encouraged. 
This meant taking such steps as cooperating with national capital controls, 
an anathema to finance, but healthy to manufacturing and employment. 
Further promoting this prescription to resuscitate the global system was 
the credibility of the Soviet system coming out of World War II. The 
USSR experienced rapid economic growth when much of the capitalist 
world was mired in economic depression.* Successful West European eco- 
nomic integration and development served US ends. Strategically impor- 
tant nations, such as Germany and Japan, saw a full complement of grants 
and policy tools extended to them by the US to ensure their successful 
development. The Marshall Plan, cooperation with capital controls, and 
the related issue of cheap credit creation, along with tolerance of state-di- 
rected development efforts generally, led to their great success in exports. 
The US wholeheartedly supported construction of a European Union in 
the 1950s and 1960s when it meant uniting France and Germany against 
the Soviets in the Cold War. West Europe and Japan recovered, thanks to 
the enlightened and self-interested policies of the US (at least among for- 
eign policymakers and manufacturers; many economists and bankers were 
hostile to this Keynesianism). Nobody envisioned that the defeated pow- 
ers could eventually compete with the US, except John Maynard Keynes, 
whose ideas almost always ran contrary to the mainstream of “informed 
opinion,” and whose predictions all too often proved right. Yet it was this 
very success in export production that led to the crisis of overproduction 
and profitability by the 1970s.’ 

The crises of profitability and governability that struck the world or- 
der in the late 1960s through the 1970s and on revealed the contradictions 
and limitations of the KBWO. That system depended on strong economic 
growth to reconcile the growing demands of democracy with a system of 
social relations based on inequality. The US facilitated the development of 
West Europe and parts of East Asia after World War II and now, from the 
perspective of the US, it was only fair that in time of need the US should 
be allowed to share the burden by exporting its crisis. As Richard Nixon’s 
‘Treasury Secretary John Connally asserted, “We had a problem and we 
are sharing it with the rest of the world—just like we shared our prosper- 
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ity. That’s what friends are for” (Prestowitz, 2003: 71). Even more clearly, 
he asserted, “The dollar’s our currency; but it’s your problem” (Lander, 
2004). 

France and Germany, in the near term, had no power to resist. The 
alternative was a long-term response to the crisis represented by the euro. 
France and Germany would use the EU to create a viable countercurrency 
to the US dollar that would surmount the deutsche mark’s limitations—or, 
really, to increase the deutsche mark’s global influence under a different 
currency title. In the meantime, however, France and Germany had large 
trade surpluses with the US and were essentially disciplined by the US 
‘Treasury (Hudson, 2003: 334-340). They could hold their surpluses in 
dollars never to be cashed out, or risk destroying the global financial ar- 
chitecture. Of course Japan, that other state benefiting from the “invita- 
tion to develop” by the US after World War II, would also bear the cost 
of the US twin deficits in government and trade (Cumings, 1996: 61-92). 
The same can be said for Japan and now even for China. China actually 
uses many of its dollars to cover trade with other Southeast Asian nations, 
thus exporting part of their problem to their neighbours. The American 
crisis was to be partly paid for by those holding trade surpluses with the 
US. Dependent on exports for their continued growth, countries such as 
Germany and Japan had to pay the bill for America’s crisis through three 
mechanisms. First, they would either not cash in their dollars earned on 
exports from the US. They would merely hold them as IOUs from the US 
that were never to be paid back. Second, they might purchase US treasury 
bills with their dollar surpluses to finance US government deficits. Third, 
they could seek suitable investment opportunities inside the US. While 
Germany and Japan would bear a disproportionate share of the burden for 
the US’s twin deficits in trade and government spending, the load would 
be spread over the entire globe. Henry Kissinger cut a deal with the Saudis 
in 1975 to ensure that oil would be priced in dollars. The world needed 
energy. But to get it they first had to send the US shiploads of raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods to buy paper dollars to purchase oil. The 
glut of dollars ensuing from oil-price rises led to another mechanism for 
dealing with the trade deficits. Petrodollar recycling, much of it through 
New York banks, meant debt service payments to the US, priced in dollars. 
Moreover, given the increasing dominance of the dollar, nations the world 
over would hold it as a reserve currency, thus at the very least extending a 
free loan to the US (Frank, 2004). 

Thus the Americans had jujitsued this crisis to their advantage. The 
industrial world would send goods to the US in exchange for dollars they 
would merely hold as paper. Moreover, West Europe and Japan would 
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finance US deficit spending through the purchase of US treasury bills. 
The US had solved, for the moment, its twin deficit problem. Moreover, 
as its own industrial capacity shrank, its consumption of goods rose, again, 
thanks to the power of the US dollar. This bought political stability for 
US governments in the 1980s and 1990s, as it masked America’s declining 
economic fortunes in the “real” economy of production. 

In this environment, creating the euro was essential for France and 
Germany’s long-term viability as advanced economies. They had to create 
an alternative currency to the US dollar. This became increasingly clear to 
them in 1978 when the US acted irresponsibly and selfishly (from the per- 
spective of Europeans) in dealing with its economic problems by devalu- 
ing its currency, thus exporting its inflation to Europe (Dyson, 1999: 83). 
Eventually, they could then begin receiving real goods from the rest of the 
world in exchange for digital or paper dollars, as the US enjoyed by virtue 
of issuing the global currency—the dollar. This would stop the flow of 
their real goods to the US while receiving nothing of value in return. The 
medium-term price was continued subsidy of their economic competitor, 
the US, while France and Germany eventually created the euro zone. The 
EU was central to the euro project. The bigger and more viable the euro 
zone, the greater its gravitational pull would be to attract global holdings 
into the euro and make the dollar less attractive. Enlarging the euro zone 
would be critical to this project of creating a more robust euro, and thus 
German and French independence from the US. In the meantime, West 
Europe’s position would weaken, while the prospect of the Soviet collapse 
would provide a chance to escape the crisis. But it is by no means certain 
that the US and EU can reconcile their differences as they pursue their 
respective interests. 


Soviet Collapse: 
The Return of East/Central Europe’s Resources to the West 


The collapse of the Soviet bloc is central to understanding the acceleration 
of competition between West Europe and the US. Its fall provided short- 
term relief for the crises of profitability and unemployment in the trans- 
Atlantic world, especially for West Europe. It also dissolved the stable 
geopolitical order of the Cold War that maintained cooperative US/West 
Europe relations. 

With the disappearance of the USSR, we have seen a return of the So- 
viet bloc’s raw materials and markets into the world system. The Soviet bloc 
helped the West deal with its crisis of profitability and overaccumulation 
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by devaluing Soviet-bloc assets and then picking them up at fire-sale pric- 
es. They also opened their markets to Western goods, thus removing com- 
petition by eliminating those few Soviet-bloc industries that were com- 
petitive. This process of reintegration really began in the 1970s when the 
Soviets began selling energy and raw materials to the West, and when the 
Soviet bloc began taking loans from outside the bloc. From the late 1920s 
through the mid-1960s, the Soviet bloc withdrew much of its resources 
from the world system. At the same time the Soviet bloc collapse provided 
a significant boost with new markets, along with capital and natural re- 
sources flowing out. The world has changed since the nineteenth century. 
The US is now a global power. In this respect the EU and NATO repre- 
sent an unresolved, ongoing attempt at how to incorporate East/Central 
Europe into the current world system in ways ensuring that neither loses 
influence (Wallerstein, 2003: 23-29). The EU enlargement area has his- 
torically been contested terrain. In the nineteenth century, West Europe 
and Russia pulled at the middle. After World War II, the Soviets extended 
control over it. Now, the US and West Europe vie for influence, while the 
Russians at best bide their time in hopes of future revival. 

The Soviet collapse was cheered by both the US and West Europe. 
At the same time, its failure caught the US by surprise. What was not un- 
derstood was that the system—minus the Baltics, West Ukraine, Georgia, 
perhaps Moldova, and some Central Asians—was still supported by most 
of its people, although with criticisms (Kotz, 1997: 47). It was the nomen- 
klatura that wanted to dissolve it in a revolution from the middle and to 
some extent from above.*® While that elite had privileges, those perks paled 
in comparison to what their contemporaries enjoyed in the West.’ 

While the US celebrated the Soviet collapse, a certain anxiety gripped 
some US foreign policymakers as the familiar and stable bipolar world was 
evaporating before their eyes. While the Soviet Union presented many 
challenges to the US, it also kept West Europe and East Asia within the 
orbit of US influence, as they feared Soviet power. Indeed, this situation 
frustrated Baltic nationalists as George Bush’s administration clung to the 
Cold War order when the Soviet bloc unravelled. Bush promised not to 
expand NATO anywhere in the Warsaw Pact zone, let alone in the for- 
mer USSR itself. The Americans’ quick reversal and the subsequent Baltic 
entry into NATO a decade later resulted in Russians feeling betrayed. In 
undertaking this expansion they recreated Russia’s fear of encirclement, as 
the US fully ringed Russia with potential bases, stretching from the Baltics 
to Romania and Bulgaria, to Georgia and Central Asia, to South Korea and 
Japan. Militarily, the noose around Russia’s neck has never been tighter.* 
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The Soviet collapse also conferred several benefits on the US and West 
Europe, the latter having been wrestling with overcapacity problems and 
related unemployment. The Soviet collapse gave West Europe a market 
for its consumer goods. West Europe and the world reaped the benefits of 
increased supplies of raw materials from the East, thus helping to depress 
commodity prices. Moreover, hundreds of billions of dollars flowed out of 
East Europe either through or into the banks of West Europe and the US. 
Indeed, some $250 billion has flowed out to date (Schaefer, 2004). It is es- 
timated that at least $150 billion, perhaps more, found its way from Russia 
to US equity markets, in part contributing to the 1990’s economic boom. 
Competition from the East in areas such as chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
etc., was mostly removed (Gowan, 1999: 187-247). Japan least benefited 
from the Soviet collapse and in the 1990s had to engage in massive deficit 
spending to counter stagnation. By contrast, the EU kept to tight spend- 
ing and monetary guidelines to ensure the viability of the euro currency 
project, thus limiting European economic growth in the short-to-medium 
term. This course may have only been made possible by the investment 
and rent-seeking opportunities introduced by the Soviet bloc’s collapse, 
which represented a massive “accumulation by dispossession” that helped 
the West by infusing the global system with cheap new raw materials from 
the East, and new consumer markets throughout the old Soviet zone (Har- 
vey, 2003: 149-253). 

The Soviet collapse provided West Europe with new markets to relieve 
its ailing economy, while extending the chance to expand the EU project 
to realise the goal of a euro that might eventually compete with the dollar. 
The East sought escape from economic sclerosis. Stagnation, in part, was a 
global phenomenon as much as a problem of an outdated Soviet economic 
model. Matched by a desire for security and political independence, Cen- 
tral Europe embraced entry into the EU and NATO. 


The Neocolonial Nature of EU Enlargement 


EU enlargement is often presented as an expansion of democracy across 
Europe. The enlargement, however, has a neocolonial dimension as well, 
which exists in tension with the EU’s democratic ideals. There are many 
reasons for the candidate countries’ desire to be included in the EU, 
chief among them (1) protection from future Russian imperial ambitions 
through economic and political integration with West Europe, (2) inclu- 
sion in a democratic regional system, and (3) to get rich. 

Conversely, West Europe sees the possibility of East/Central Europe 
returning to its historical subordinate role, with the latter, in a world- 
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system’s context, existing as an economic periphery serving the former. 
As previously mentioned, US exercise of asymmetric power further pro- 
pels West Europe toward imperial behaviour as it competes with the US 
(Amin, 2003: 15-22). 

There are several ways in which the relationship between West and 
East/Central Europe displays neocolonial characteristics. The first sur- 
faced with the collapse of the Soviet bloc, as previously stated. A modern 
form of the colonial missionary impulse existed in the proselytising of “free 
markets,” “democracy,” and “civil society” as a kind of secular religion. 
Conveniently, these ideas served to depoliticise people by removing the 
state as a site for political action (Wedel, 1998: 1-14). Although the USSR 
and Soviet bloc regimes did much heavy lifting here, they cleansed their 
society of meaningful politics through repression and top-down rule. 

Another reflection of unequal power between East and West Europe 
within the EU can be observed with fiscal and monetary policy. Enlarge- 
ment nations have to make their economies and records accessible to the 
EU. Monitoring of enlargement nations, as the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) does with the Third World, is done while Germany and 
France ignore with relative impunity the fiscal and monetary restrictions 
they have placed on their Central European EU brethren. Estonia, Poland, 
and others may demand that France and Germany adhere to the neolib- 
eral economic standards, such as those recently embodied in the “Lisbon 
criteria,” but to little avail (Gunter, 2004: 1). East Europe has internalised 
the colonisers’ neoliberal policy from West Europe as a guiding ideology, 
but wants the preacher to practice what he preaches. On the ideological 
front, Central Europe has adopted American norms, although ones the 
latter often ignores, as evidenced by its massive military Keynesian deficit 
spending and cheap credit policies. 

Perhaps it is trade that most embodies the neocolonial relationship be- 
tween West and East/Central Europe. In 1999 the EU trade surplus with 
candidate countries was €26 billion. Trade between East and West was a 
lopsided affair. For example, in 1991 the then-existing Czechoslovakia wit- 
nessed a 2 percent rise in exports to France, while France saw its exports 
rise by 180 percent. West Europe had turned its traditional deficit with 
East/Central Europe into a trade surplus with the fall of the Soviet bloc. 
Moreover, this development was not merely the result of market forces. 
West Europe used government subsidies through export credits and guar- 
antees to provide its producers with relative risk-free expansion opportu- 
nities in East/Central Europe. By bringing this region into the EU, West 
Europe could fix in place this imbalance in its favour through the creation 
of a liberal, barrier-free trading order. This would guarantee no future ex- 
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periments in national development in the East that might limit the West’s 
access to its markets. 

Further stressing the neocolonial economic relationship between East 
and West Europe is the role of Foreign Direct Investment (FDI). Most 
assume FDI is related to production. Indeed, both the capitalist press and 
traditional Marxist thought see FDI as revolutionizing production in co- 
lonial lands (Warren, 1980). Yet in the 1990s FDI in East/Central Eu- 
rope production was minimal, aside from a few major exceptions such as 
Volkswagen’s (VW’s) purchase of Skoda. Instead, FDI went primarily into 
consumer market penetration, introducing West European booze, sweets, 
smokes, and electronic gadgets (Gowan, 1999: 224). Retail is another area 
for West European expansion. For example, the Baltic States have become 
a periphery integrated into Scandinavian retail circuits. Finn supermarkets 
such as City Market dominate the landscape. Norwegian gas stations such 
as Statoil are big players, and even department retail stores such as the 
Finnish Stockman’s are present. 

Those arguing in the tradition of David Ricardo that regional spe- 
cialisation is a good thing might balk at the characterisation of this market 
penetration from West to East as bad, or mischaracterise those doing so 
as unreconstructed advocates of autarky. They would, however, miss the 
point. East/Central Europe had industries that with restructuring could 
have been competitive regionally and globally. Yet West Europe used its 
power to shut them down, or restructure them to suit its own needs. Citing 
Peter Gowan, German investment in Skoda fell far short of promises in 
the early 1990s. Skoda was, as VW’s president Ferdinand Piech described 
it, its “loveliest daughter,” because it was their only profitable division and 
the one capable of competing with East Asian production. Skoda fell vic- 
tim to VW’s need to maintain production in Germany. Worse yet were 
outright closures of profitable enterprises in the East in order to remove 
competition. Hungarian cement industries were purchased and then pre- 
vented from exporting to the West. Similarly, steel plants were purchased 
only to remove an already oversaturated market that kept prices down. A 
restructuring was surely in order, but in this unequal relationship the bur- 
den and pain was borne mainly by the East. General Electric purchased 
‘Tungsram in Hungary only to close down their profitable production of 
floppy disks, magnetic tape, and electronics (Gowan, 1999: 225-250). So- 
viet telecommunication giants such as Latvia’s National Electronics Fac- 
tory (VEF) produced much of the phone systems for the entire Soviet bloc. 
With outside assistance they were best positioned to be the closest thing 
the Soviet bloc had to Nokia, but were instead immediately dismantled.’ 
EU expansion has provided the institutional, procedural, and legal frame- 
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work to continue this restructuring of Europe’s economy in favour of West 
European capital. 

In sum, coexisting with the democratic ideals espoused for the EU has 
also been a push by West Europe to grab markets in the East, while also 
restructuring the former Soviet bloc’s industry to serve the exigencies of 
West Europe. In so doing, West Europe has increased its economic power 
while not equally consolidating dominance politically. 


Prospects 

West Europe exploited the full reintegration of the former Soviet bloc into 
the world system in the 1990s. It provided a temporary palliative to the 
constrictive monetary and fiscal policies required by the Maastricht Treaty 
to create the euro (Schettkat, 2004: 39-52). While this process began in 
the 1970s, by the 1990s its full potential was realised with the collapse of 
Soviet communism. Through market penetration and the restructuring of 
its industry to limit competition with West European firms, East/Central 
Europe played a significant role in slowing West Europe’s accelerating un- 
employment and balancing Europe’s sclerotic growth caused by the tight 
fiscal and monetary policies required to launch the euro. The twenty-first 
century, however, introduced new dimensions to this relationship in the 
form of the Bush administration’s aggressive pursuit of US national in- 
terests. This served to clarify the competitive nature between the US and 
Germany/France. In the process it became evident that Central Europe 
would become contested terrain between the US and Germany/France 
(and perhaps even Russia, too, should Moscow ever ally with Paris and 
Berlin). This provides Central Europe with potential negotiating power 
while also placing it at the centre of any future conflict that emerges be- 
tween these powers. 


Contested Terrain: The EU/Euro and US/NATO in East/Central Europe 

The weak dollar presently increases the export position of the US in prin- 
ciple, but in practice it is not working. Indeed, it would likely take a reces- 
sion similar to that of 1989-1991 to reduce US imports. Given that many 
Asian currencies are linked to the dollar, West Europe bears the brunt of 
the current US strategy for dealing with both an election-season ploy to 
generate jobs and a longer-term effort, similar to the Plaza Accords in 1985, 
to resuscitate American industry.!° This pressures the EU to “reform” and 
adopt further “structural adjustment,” along with movement toward the US 
shareholder form of capitalism. This is vital for two reasons: first, the US 
wants to penetrate European business, made much easier in a shareholder 
model; second, this curbs long-term, extramarket investment strategies, 
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made possible by the stakeholder model, that threaten US competitiveness 
in the longer term. East/Central Europe becomes even more important to 
West European business in the weak US dollar environment. West Euro- 
pean profits have contracted as their products have become more expen- 
sive in US markets. Therefore, East/Central Europe becomes even more 
important as an investment opportunity and market for West European 
business. Although not the only investment opportunity, both the US and 
China are important in this regard, too, and for the same reason—cheap 
labour. Latin America was also important in this regard, as IMF/World 
Bank restructuring policies led to both US and European transnational 
firms grabbing Latin America’s airline, oil, and telecommunications and 
utilities (Green, 2003: 68). 

In this context Central Europe has leverage over West Europe because 
of the latter’s aspirations to become a global power and the West’s need for 
cooperation from its Eastern neighbours to achieve it. Power will come 
with size, and the West will make concessions with the East to get it. The 
trick is to determine how much they will give before rejecting the enlarged 
EU project. West Europe needs Central Europe to realise its long-term 
euro project in order to challenge the US dollar, which delivers a massive 
competitive advantage to the US economy. That advantage currently takes 
the form of a half-trillion-dollar-a-year deficit financed by the rest of the 
globe because of dollar dominance in the pricing of energy, debt, and the 
need to hold it as a reserve currency. In this environment East/Central 
Europe is contested terrain between the US and West Europe, where they 
possess both competing and complementary interests. 

West Europe has more direct economic interests in East/Central Eu- 
rope, while the US has greater geostrategic goals related to energy in Cen- 
tral Asia/Caspian, which may require a transit route through Southeast 
Europe and the Black Sea. The US government likes tight EU monetary 
policies designed to create a monetary union and the euro. This starves 
Europe of consumer demand and cheap credit for investment. It slows 
growth and makes Europe less competitive as it strives to achieve the goal 
of increased competitiveness with an enlarged euro zone." It is a gam- 
ble, and in the short run the winners are US investment capital and the 
complex of institutions interested in extending America’s military reach." 
Moreover, the US wants to erase all vestiges of state planning in econ- 
omies, knowing that in times of economic turbulence they can be both 
popular and effective economic strategies, and thus a threat to an open 
global order dominated by US capital and interests. The EU facilitates this 
project by ensuring that East/Central Europe’s resources will never again 
retreat from the world system. The EU removes the possibility of a return 
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to the KBWO era of capital controls and national development by further 
ensconcing it in a neoliberal framework designed to increase global inves- 
tor confidence in the euro. Moreover, the erosion of Europe’s stakeholder 
model of capitalism privileges US rentiers over industrial managers and 
engineers. US investors will be able to further extract profits from Europe 
under this model. 

The US possesses two advantages in curbing France and Germany’s 
aspirations of an EU united enough to challenge the US dollar. One is 
England. Tony Blair was often characterised as Bill Clinton’s butler by 
Blair’s critics and maintains his fidelity to US President George Bush. To 
be sure, England has been America’s faithful ally, but for reasons going 
beyond mere fealty. During World War II England impressively doubled 
its production and ended up outproducing even Germany. With the war’s 
end, however, it owed India money, its colonies rebelled, and it lacked the 
funds to modernise its industry. A critical juncture came in 1976 when La- 
bour Prime Minister John Callaghan had to choose between pouring state 
resources into modernizing the economy, or liberalise. William Simon at 
the US Treasury Department read Callaghan the riot act and used the IMF 
to threaten their cash-strapped government. Callaghan backed down, and 
England, before many Third World nations, was the first to face IMF dis- 
cipline. Margaret Thatcher embraced neoliberalism, and England shifted 
toward its strength in finance and services. Tony Blair continued this neo- 
liberal program. 

England, with its strength in finance, pulls the EU toward neoliberal- 
ism, which serves Washington’s interests. England is also fully commit- 
ted to NATO. An EU that is both neoliberal and fully ensconced within 
NATO serves Washington’s ends, as it both provides markets for the US 
economy and maintains a military presence in Europe (Engel-Di Mauro, 
2001: 179-217). The latter gives the US both the means to protect its 
‘Transcaucasian pipeline interests, while helping it to maintain the “New/ 
Old” Europe split, should France, Germany, and Russia find further means 
of exercising autonomy and resistance to US policies. Moreover, under 
Blair, English relations with France and Germany have been tense. This 
is the EU enlargement the US supports. France and Germany, of course, 
have different ideas based on their long-term euro project, and in the im- 
mediate term are profiting from access to and dominance of markets to 
the East. 

In the geopolitical realm, the US has used its leverage to create an East/ 
West divide (Rumsfeld’s New/Old Europe). Moreover, through NATO’s 
extension, the enlarged EU is under greater US influence (Watkins, 2004: 
10, 11, 20). In a sense the US has penned in Germany and France between 
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England and the “New Europe.” Yet it is too early to tell who has the up- 
per hand, nor where Russia will throw its weight. 

The former US ‘Treasury Secretary Paul O’Neill reports that Dick 
Cheney told him that “Reagan proved deficits don’t matter.” This is pre- 
sumably because foreigners, primarily France, Germany, and Japan, fi- 
nance them. As Halevi and Varoufakis ask in the Monthly Review, given 
that the US will control Iraqi oil contracts while it continues its binge 
spending in both private and public sectors and giving massive tax “relief” 
to the wealthy, “there is only one possible conclusion that the leaders of 
‘old Europe’ must come to: the rest of the world (of which continental Eu- 
rope bears the highest burden) must speed up the rate at which it finances 
the U.S. deficit” (Halevi and Varoufakis, 2003: 74). Given that many Asian 
currencies are tied to the dollar, US attempts to boost exports by allowing 
the dollar’s fall are falling primarily on Germany and France. Japan has 
suffered, too, but since it is not launching a countercurrency to the dol- 
lar, it lacks the burden of maintaining tight fiscal and credit policies that 
aggravate an already bad situation with the strong euro in Germany and 
France. These can only be viewed as hostile acts that will colour US/West 
European relations accordingly, with an acceleration of competition over 
the EU enlargement zone, even as there is a simultaneous interpenetration 
of US and EU capital in the larger Trans-Atlantic zone. 

The worst-case scenario for the US is an emerging Paris/Berlin/ 
Moscow axis, and there is real cause for fear (Wallerstein, 2003: 23-29). 
In October 2003 Putin and Schroeder met and discussed pricing Russian 
energy in euros (Belton, 2003). This would be the largest advance to date 
in challenging US dollar hegemony. It would return huge sums to West 
Europe at the expense of the US. It would be difficult to achieve immedi- 
ately, because it would further inflate the euro and depreciate the dollar. It 
would also make worthless the huge dollar holdings of Japan and China. 
Conversely, those dollars are largely worthless anyway, as the US expects 
them to be held or invested in US debt instruments. China and Japan 
might ultimately benefit by a euro order if they created their own East 
Asian monetary bloc. In the meantime, the Chinese are hedging their bets 
and are beginning to hold euros as a currency reserve. From the long-term 
perspective of the Chinese, none of this appears too worrisome, as they 
busily go about the business of building a massive manufacturing infra- 
structure that perhaps one day could detach itself from dependence on the 
US market, given China’s potentially huge internal consumer market. 

Of course Washington realises Germany’s ambitions, and the limits 
to achieving this. Germany put in place the strictest monetary controls to 
create the euro. An entire generation of central bankers and economists 
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are wedded to this principle. To take advantage of the euro’s ability to re- 
place the dollar, however, the EU would have to relax monetary controls to 
correspondingly weaken the euro to counteract its rise if used increasingly 
as a global currency reserve and currency for energy pricing. Still delicate, 
it is unlikely the EU will begin this experimentation with the euro any 
time soon. Moreover, Central Europeans are fully steeped in neoliberal 
economic tradition, making it unlikely that they will depart from these 
policies. Thus, they may fail to realise the gains the euro project could 
deliver, and accordingly preserve the advantages Washington enjoys from 
its dollar dominance. 

Because the euro project is finally realizing its goal of becoming a com- 
peting currency to the dollar, the EU, in particular its West European 
leadership, potentially threatens American elite interests. NATO is thus 
useful as a Trojan horse for American interests within the EU against West 
Europe, but has uses beyond that, too. There certainly was no increased 
threat from an ever-militarily weakening Russia to justify NATO expan- 
sion. Indeed, it was widely recognised within the US military that Central 
Europe offered nothing in terms of new military capability if thought of as 
merely the defence of Europe. This new terrain represented a liability with 
the extra terrain now included in the security umbrella. Yet politically it 
provided several advantages. For one, it gave the US leverage over Central 
Europeans who, having lived under four decades of Soviet control, had 
an incentive to cooperate with the Americans. Objective observers eas- 
ily dismiss the idea of Russia militarily threatening Central Europe, and 
those who maintain such views as “fighting the last war,” as a distraction 
from the very real social and economic problems they face today. Yet the 
memory of occupation in the Baltics and control in the former Soviet bloc 
remains strong. Therefore, the US can deploy this fear of Russia by Cen- 
tral Europeans to its advantage in manoeuvring them to adopt positions 
favourable to Washington in its struggle with West Europe. 

As Donald Rumsfeld has announced the migration of NATO bases 
east to Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria—in addition to their presence in 
Hungary and the former Yugoslavia—the US is poised to control vital 
Caspian energy resources in transit to Europe, and this puts them that 
much closer to Central Asian energy resources needed by Europe and Asia. 
Moreover, it provides the US with the ultimate hedge against the possibil- 
ity of future conflict with West Europe—military bases on its border in 
the East within the EU. Additionally, it gives the US further markets for 
its military hardware, as in Poland’s purchase of expensive F-16s. It is no 
mistake that on the cusp of NATO’s fiftieth anniversary, Lockheed Martin, 
the manufacturer of the F-16, placed full-page celebratory ads in policy 
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journals such as Foreign Affairs. Moreover, a complete retreat from the 
early 1990’s US position on nonexpansion of NATO is represented by the 
position of the influential US Senator John McCain. Visiting the Baltics, 
McCain asserted that not only should NATO expand into the Soviet bloc, 
including the former USSR with the Baltics, but that Russian complaints 
regarding this indicate Russian bad faith for both interfering with these 
sovereign nations and doubting the intentions of the US. To add further 
spice, he declared Belarus’ president, Alexander Lukashenko, a veritable 
Saddam Hussein who must be removed (“Last Days of European Tyr- 
anny,” 2003). Whatever Lukashenko’s faults may be on the democracy and 
human rights score, they pale in comparison to regimes the US supports 
in Central Asia. Lukashenko’s greatest sins appear to be possession of the 
infrastructure, technical and industrial, to make advanced weapons, and 
then selling them to US enemies. Unlike much of the Soviet bloc, Belarus 
had a restrained privatisation and actively worked to retain its industrial 
base. Consequently it has observed respectable economic growth that has 
already begun to surpass its Soviet-era GDP, a rare achievement in the 
CIS (Indexmundi, 2004). That said, much of its wealth appears to escape 
through offshore zones, which in part sustains Baltic economies to the 
west as offshore banking centres and intermediaries. Belarus is the bad ex- 
ample. It sells weapons to rogue states, just not the US’s rogue states, and 
has demonstrated economic growth from 1996 to 2004 in ways completely 
at odds with Washington norms. It has done so by ignoring IMF/World 
Bank prescriptions to privatise its economy, and through its independence 
from IMF loans, thus making them independent of conditionality. These 
factors make Belarus a medium threat to secure total Western control 
(economic and military) over East/Central Europe and into the Balkans. 
This has implications for US and West European attempts to control fu- 
ture energy supplies from Central Asia. 

NATO expansion into the eastern periphery of the EU gives the US a 
weapon to use against an increasingly uppity West Europe, military bases 
from which to police the world’s most vital suppliers of energy, and a better 
position from which to pressure insolent states, such as Belarus. Indeed, 
it is the military sector in which the US has its largest comparative advan- 
tage. Nostrums about free trade and economic liberalism aside, it is state- 
sponsored economic activity where the real high-value competition takes 
place. France’s Ariane rockets have challenged NASA. Remarkably, Airbus 
has overtaken Boeing in global aircraft sales (Amin, 2003: 18). Most know 
that the Internet and the microprocessing chip at the heart of personal 
computers are both products of the state, with the US military and NASA 
respectively developing the above technologies. US leadership in the mili- 
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tary sphere is potentially challenged by European discussions of creating 
an independent military force. This would increase European military 
spending and make them more competitive in the global arms trade. 

In short, the terrain is shifting under the feet of the main actors in this 
jockeying for position by the US and West Europe, where East/Central 
Europe has become a contested zone important to achieving their respec- 
tive goals. 


Democracy and Law 

The consolidation of an expanded EU presents the possibility of an inter- 
bloc rivalry between Europe and the US." Both will take measures to in- 
crease accumulation in ways that may adversely affect the majority of their 
respective populations, in addition to creating circuits of global exchange 
that empower their own elites, perhaps at the expense, rather than to the 
benefit, of the world’s people. Yet, while democracy has often been man- 
aged by elites, it has not been entirely controlled. Democratic movements 
have the potential to curb the excesses of this interimperialist competition 
and, in the best-case scenario, curb their appetites. 

Indeed, it has been observed that West Europe has tried to curb US 
power through forcing it to adhere to international law, or exposing its un- 
democratic proclivities in the process. In this context the EU is attempting 
to use international law and democracy as weapons against US hegemony 
and unilateralism. The most recent example of this strategy was Europe’s 
use of the Security Council to check Washington’s ambitions, or in the 
process exposing American policy as imperial. Of course the US will try 
to evade this legal check on its power. Yet it also needs international law 
for at least two reasons. One, the US needs international law to gain maxi- 
mum economic advantage in the field of intellectual property (IP), where 
it has dominance in entertainment and high technology. Promoting and 
protecting intellectual property is one of the main activities of the US 
State Department abroad and is attended to by ambassadors and econom- 
ic officers of the US’s most important embassies (Vershbow, 2003). The 
American ambassador typically plays good cop to the economic officer’s 
bad cop, who threatens Section 301c of US trade law if the ambassador’s 
“reasonable” suggestions for implementation of economic policy are re- 
sisted. Intellectual property is a fragile foundation on which to build eco- 
nomic hegemony. While expensive to develop, many IP goods, such as 
entertainment and software, are easy to copy (Sommers, 2003). Second, 
there are ideological reasons for the rule of law. The twentieth century 
established the dominance of democratic nationalism as the ideal form of 
government in the wake of World War I. Indeed, even Joseph Stalin had 
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Nikolai Bukharin produce one of the world’s most democratic constitu- 
tions in 1936 shortly before the latter’s execution. 

Just as West Europe is using international law to curb US ambitions, 
Central Europe might take note of this strategy when engaging their pow- 
erful European neighbours to the West. Central Europeans, however, have 
their own agenda. They will not merely be acted upon. Their ability to 
exercise agency will depend on their ability to subtly play the EU and 
NATO off each other in ways that seek maximum benefit. At first glance it 
would appear that Central Europe is bargaining from a position of relative 
weakness, yet it does have considerable strengths and needs to recognise 
them to secure maximum advantage. Frictions will arise over division of 
the spoils by the West. The East could adroitly exploit this to its advan- 
tage. Indeed, the East could even become like the South in the US—an 
economically weak region that exercised disproportionate political power. 
Indeed, in the US it was also an area in which outside investment from 
the North, both private and public, helped develop its economy, albeit to 
the detriment of workers in the North and South. While West Europe 
investors have benefited from the expansion of the EU as they develop an 
internal offshore zone of sorts, along with a market to dump goods, social 
democracy is placed at risk. Yet Central Europe can strike at West Europe, 
too. For example, Estonians taunt Finn businesses to escape “socialism” 
and move to Estonia where no social obligations exist. While damaging 
social democracy, it can also serve West European capital. This limits de- 
mands Scandinavian workers can make against employers, as they now can 
exercise the equivalent option American industry has used for decades: 
move south, or in the case of Scandinavia, east. While West Europe has 
exploited economic opportunities to the East throughout the 1990s, this 
new decade has finally witnessed West Europe breaking with one of the 
last tenets of their post-WW II social democratic experiment in overtly 
using the threat of cheap labour to the East to discipline their labour by 
threatening to move rather than negotiate. The threat is no longer merely 
implicit. In March 2004 VW moved production east to Bratislava when 
workers in Spain and Germany refused company offers on wages and 
working conditions. 

The EU is now largely complete with the latest accession of Baltic and 
Balkan states, and with it the European experiment in social democracy is 
now coming to an end. European actions are now in full accord with global 
neoliberal norms. Yet, while there are many antidemocratic implications 
for this experiment, the EU has relied heavily on democracy to justify this 
experiment, and no doubt many have taken this seriously. It is too early to 
tell how this will shape the character of the EU, but it could prove a chal- 
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lenge to elite political legitimacy if the dissonance between rhetoric and 
reality becomes too great. 


Conclusion 


The relationship between the US and the EU, along with the role EU 
expansion plays, has many complicated dimensions. The simple plunder 
of the East by the West in the 1990s has now become more complicated. 
Central Europe may prove to have more power in this relationship than 
Germany and France envisaged in the 1990s. Rather than merely being 
controlled and exploited by rich nations, Central Europe may use its lever- 
age to secure concessions from the US and West Europe that better their 
economic and political position. Yet this could be accompanied by return- 
ing them to their historically vulnerable position as a contested zone, as 
they have been so many times in the past. Any future conflict that emerges 
between a united Berlin/Moscow/Paris alliance against the US would place 
the enlarged EU area right in the middle. 

While there is certainly an imperial character to the EU’s expansion, 
it is difficult to assess the impact on democracy in Europe. But it does 
portend a move toward creating a bloc able to compete more effectively 
on what Zbigniew Brzezinski calls “the Grand Chessboard.” To be sure, 
larger political units are less democratic by their very nature, as the degree 
of mediation is necessarily greater in proportion to the size of the politi- 
cal unit. Or, in plain English, more people and more territory means the 
distance between citizen and the top politicians and bureaucrats is greater. 
In this supersized political unit, politics will likely take on an increasingly 
spectator character managed by public relations specialists. Conversely, 
the rhetoric of democracy under which the EU has enlarged may provide 
real limits to West European elites who may have hoped merely to govern 
as enlightened despots. Complicating all this will be geostrategic develop- 
ments that require further centralisation of the EU for West European 
elites to achieve their goal of an economy that can compete with the US, 
but that in order to get it must discard the very Keynesian social democ- 
racy they so carefully crafted in the twentieth century. 

As of December 2004 the most significant dimension of these tensions 
is the dollar crisis. Repeating the patterns of 1971, 1978, and the Plaza Ac- 
cords of 1985, from the perspective of West Europe, the US has refused to 
impose structural adjustment upon itself, but instead has imposed the costs 
on others. The US, by contrast, sees itself as having done the heavy lifting 
in creating a stable order with its expensive military. The US seems con- 
tent to allow the dollar to fall and gives the impression it cares not how far. 
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It continues to hope its economic competitors will pay the bill by actually 
buying US dollars, as Japan did in the winter of 2004, to prevent the dol- 
lar from collapsing too far, thus shoving the costs of defending the dollar 
off on others. Presumably, it would like Germany to follow suit. It is clear 
that resentment and distrust are growing between the US and the EU, and 
the prospects are increasing for relations to deteriorate, as competition 
increasingly displaces cooperation. Chou En Lai once observed that it was 
“too early to tell” the implications of the French Revolution. And so it is 
with the EU enlargement and its implications for the world system. 


Notes 


1. As evidenced by the two-tier agricultural subsidies. 

2. This conflates the historical relationship between markets and democracy, where the 
latter served as a defence against extreme versions of the former. 

3. Indeed, the failure to realise meaningful democracy has led many to be nostalgic for 
the many benefits conferred under communism. In the former GDR this ostalgie has 
been expressed in popular films, such as Goodbye Lenin. 

4. Although the level of economic pain varied widely within the capitalist world, much 
of the world knew not the scale of the human costs of the Soviet-accelerated industrial 
experiment in the 1930s, or chose to ignore what information they did possess. 

5. This delicate order encouraging the development of West Europe and East Asia could 
only be sustained while the US was the unquestioned economic global power and 
while the Soviet Union existed as a potential alternative model to capitalism. 

6. Some prefer the term “revolution from the middle,” rather than above, to describe the 
nomenklatura revolt against the Soviet system. 

7. As one journalist characterised it, a Soviet director may have enjoyed a Czech toilet, 
a Bulgarian holiday, and a Volga with a driver. Under the new order they might have 
a Western-renovated apartment, a holiday in Switzerland, drive a Mercedes 600, and 
take advantage of Moscow’s flesh trade. 

8. At the same time, Russian influence has increased in the wake of the Iraq debacle, with 
few short-term prospects for bringing Iraqi oil online. 

9. The VEF case requires the caveat that their strength was in their knowledge of Soviet 
telecommunication systems, but they would have required foreign partners to realise 
their potential. 

10. In Japan, this resulted in the rise of the yen, diminished profits in manufacturing, and 
thus a move by capital into real estate speculation. The bubble burst in the 1990s, and 
13 years out their economy still has not recovered. This leaves the question of whether 
Europe could suffer the same fate as the US again tries to devalue its way out of the 
crisis, but this tme make Europe pay the bill. 

11. While the US wants vigorous European growth to create demand for US products 
and services, it does not want strong European economic growth based on increased 
European productive capacity for home and export markets autonomous from links to 
the US. 

12. See Chalmers Johnson’s The Sorrows of Empire (New York: Metropolitan Books, 2004) 
for an extended discussion of the constellation of military, foreign service, and the 
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businesses who serve them that benefit from the extension of America’s empire of 
bases. 

13. Indeed, one disturbing prospect would be the US playing the same role as Britain did 
in the American Civil War, in which the English supported the less-developed South 
as a free-trader, against the stronger potential rival North. The US might conceivably 
play a similar role in political battles between the East and West halves of the EU. 
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Part Ill 


The European Union’s 
Imperial Form: 

The Multiple Processes of 
Imperial Incorporation 


Seven 


East European Entrants 
to EU: Diffidently Yours 


Jozsef Bordécz 


Wien the resolution and speed of a turtle, the European Union (EV) is 
moving its borders eastward. If the myriad promises, speeches, treaties, 
and signatures by European politicians are to be believed, yet another geo- 
political rearrangement is about to take place in the middle of Europe: part 
of what used to be the Soviet bloc will now join the EU. This geopolitical 
change is commonly depicted in European newspapers as eastern Europe’s 
victory march to a well-deserved paradise. East European voters, it would 
seem, are not so sure. 

The collapse of state socialism created a situation that is quite familiar 
to the states of eastern Europe from their history before state socialism. 
In it, formal sovereignty is combined with extreme external dependence 
and a set of institutional arrangements that curtail their capacities to act 
independently. In this regard, eastern Europe seems to manifest a tension 
characteristic of many postcolonial states: a combination of formal sover- 
eignty and very high levels of substantive dependence on a small number 
of outside actors. 

Since 1989, the newly sovereign states of eastern Europe have served 
two main geopolitical purposes, neither of which is rooted in their inter- 
ests per se. They have provided an external zone of geopolitical security to 
western Europe and supplied inexpensive labour and energy to some of 
the world’s most powerful multinational corporations. Most active among 
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the multinationals in eastern Europe have been those headquartered in the 
EU. Economic dependence on the EU and political-military subservience 
to NATO have been the two main features of this arrangement. As part of 
the latter, virtually all states of the region have decided to reply favourably 
to the US request and send troops to occupied Iraq. Poland—the only 
mid-size country among the east European NATO members—is actually 
in command of an entire military district in Iraq. 

Thirteen years after the first parliamentary elections contested by 
more than one political party in what used to be the Soviet bloc, eight 
states on the eastern perimeter of the EU—the Czech Republic, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Slovakia and Slovenia—have recently 
been transformed into a buffer zone and cheap labour pool that is znternal 
to the EU. The rest of the former Soviet bloc will continue to play the role 
of the external buffer and labour/energy supplier. From 2004, the EU has, 
thus, two buffers on its eastern perimeter: one inside, one outside. 

‘To maintain eastern Europe’s buffer-zone status and to keep wage levels 
down for as long as possible even after the current entrants’ accession to the 
EU, the EU has recently invented the formula of a “two-tiered” EU, with 
the new entrants restricted to the second (lower) tier. The political elites 
of the accession countries have accepted this second-class position without 
much ado. Under this arrangement, the new entrants will only be allowed 
to adopt the euro with a minimum delay of five years, if at all, and the most 
socially ambitious aspect of the EUs integration process, the “freedom of 
the movement of labour,” will be conferred to the current entrants only 
seven years after formal accession; that is, if everything goes by schedule, 
sometime in 2011. It is this subordinate relationship, and specifically the 
low labour costs that accrue from the restrictions on the movement of 
relatively highly qualified and poorly paid east European labour within the 
EU, that Ginter Verheugen, the EU’s then-Commissioner responsible for 
“eastern enlargement,” referred to in his recent speech at Waseda Univer- 
sity in Tokyo when he insisted that “the 10 acceding countries provide one 
of the soundest investment climates in emerging markets.” 

For those additional applicants currently waiting at the EU’s doorstep 
(Romania, Bulgaria, and Turkey) who filed their applications at the same 
time as the most recent entrants, formal membership will come at least 
five years later, likely in the form of an even lower, third tier of rights. In 
sum, then, workers of the former Soviet bloc are now promised that, if all 
goes well, they will have been allowed to actually participate in the west 
European labour market 22 to 27 years—roughly one generation—after 
the collapse of state socialism. Considering the crucial role the rhetoric of 
freedom, and especially the freedom of movement, has played within the 
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legal structure of the EU*—after all, “free movement of persons” is con- 
sidered to be one of the EU’s “four pillars”*—as well as in the discourses 
surrounding the dismantling of the Soviet bloc, a one-generation delay 
in allowing the freedom of movement to east European labour is hardly 
a radiant achievement. As for eastern Europe, nobody in his right mind 
thought in 1989 that the EU would take an entire generation to allow east 
European labour flows into its territory. 

Meanwhile, the EU is taking new, ever-stronger measures to keep non- 
EU citizens out of its territory, offering a clear clue regarding just what, 
and whom, eastern Europe is supposed to “buffer” the territory of the 
EU from. The EU’s policies concerning access to its territory by non-EU 
nationals from states with significantly lower levels of per capita gross do- 
mestic product (GDP) are transforming the metaphor of the “global south” 
into an ever-more-real, solidified geopolitical arrangement, supported by 
ever-more-stringent border policing, more restrictive requirements for 
citizenship, wider buffer zones and all the other modern techniques of 
corporate exclusion that can be put to use by an alliance between some of 
the most powerful states and big capital. The European space constructed 
today conforms more and more to the idea of “Fortress Europe”—a no- 
tion devised a good two decades ago as a critique of what appeared at that 
time as the frightful negative utopia of an insular “Europe.” The fast eco- 
nomic and geopolitical takeover and the slow and partial inclusion of parts 
of the former Soviet bloc is very much part of this process. 

Add to the east European former state-socialist societies two small is- 
land states in the Mediterranean, Malta and Cyprus, and you have the story 
from the perspective of west European high government and big capital: 
The EU—a polity currently with little over 6 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation commanding one fourth to one third of the world’s GDP—is about 
to annex more land. The new zone comes with a population of roughly 75 
million people—about 1.2 percent of humanity—and adds approximately 
1 percent to the EU’s share in the global GDP. 

Inclusion of parts of eastern and southern Europe is a touchy political 
process within the EU. In addition to the widespread “Euro-scepticism” 
among west Europeans in general, the accession of the ten current en- 
trants invokes two sets of specific political difficulties. The public cultures 
of these wealthy former centres of colonial empires invariably portray 
themselves as the global vanguard of “advanced,” modern, democratic, 
tolerant capitalism. In this view of the world, there is little room for the 
“advanced” West’s east European post-state-socialist neighbours to be 
anything but disparaged poor relatives’ treated, at best, with condescen- 
sion and, at worst, with an attitude of “civilisational” dismissal.° 
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Then there is the thorny issue of subsidies. Even the most well-to-do 
economies among the entrants—i.e., Cyprus and Slovenia—are noticeably 
poorer than most of the EU (their GDP per inhabitant figures are 74 per- 
cent and 70 percent of the EU average;’ mean income levels in those two 
countries exceed only two EU member states, Portugal and Greece (69 
percent and 65 percent, respectively).* The accession countries’ average 
per capita GDP hovers below half of the EU average,’ and recent studies 
suggest that, even in the best of circumstances (i.e., assuming exceptionally 
steep, sustained growth in the east European entrants), they will not catch 
up to the EU mean for another generation. It is quite widely understood in 
western Europe today that the new entrants will be entitled to some subsi- 
dies and infrastructural development funds from the EU’s central budget, 
and exaggerating the magnitude of such future entitlements is one of the 
simpler, most easily available tropes invoked routinely in the west Euro- 
pean media. Needless to say, the issue of enlargement is rather unpopular 
among the public of the current EU. 

Much more interesting, accession has been a rather complex political 
process among the entrants as well. To the extent that membership could 
indeed entail some resource transfers from Brussels to the new members, 
and because the political and cultural elites of these post-state-socialist so- 
cieties have quite consistently presented accession to the EU as the end of 
the long period of modern European history in which the east Europeans 
are portrayed as less than equals by their powerful neighbours to the west, 
many observers have expected very high levels of approval for accession 
among the population of the new entrant states. Liberal analysts in west- 
ern as well as eastern Europe have repeatedly articulated this expectation, 
and the region’s liberal-dominated, strongly pro-accession governments 
put the idea to political use by inviting their publics to explicitly legiti- 
mise their state’s efforts in achieving membership in the EU by democratic 
means. It is an interesting commentary on the “democratic” nature of the 
EU that none of the enlargements have been put to referendum in the ex- 
isting member states. The period of March to September 2003 saw nine" 
referenda on EU accession in the states slated to become members of the 
EU in this round. 

Bringing accession to a referendum has proven to be a risky matter 
in the recent history of the EU. Two governments of Norway have, for 
instance, completed negotiations for their state’s accession to the EU, only 
to be defeated in referenda both times. Switzerland’s voters have resisted 
their government's efforts to bring them into the EU in spite of the rather 
elementary fact of economic and political geography that their landlocked, 
small state shares borders only with the EU, and that two thirds of its 
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exports are directed to the EU. The voters of already EU members Den- 
mark and Sweden have recently said no to their government’s efforts to 
enter their monetary systems into the Eurozone. (Had it been approved, 
the move would have replaced the Danish and Swedish currencies with 
the Euro, already legal tender in twelve of the fifteen EU member states.) 
Aware of the gross unpopularity of the issue, the otherwise quite strongly 
pro-EU British New Labour government has carefully avoided broaching 
the question of the United Kingdom’s possible entry into the monetary 
union of the Euro. 

There is, however, something important in common among all of 
those cases, something that sets them apart from the accession states of 
eastern and southern Europe. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. are all very wealthy, powerful economies. ‘They 
occupy the first, third, tenth, eleventh, and thirteenth places, respectively, 
in terms of their Human Development Index scores among the world’s 
175 countries included in the United Nations Development Program’s re- 
cent handbook." Their populations’ rejection of membership in the EU or 
adopting its currency can be seen, hence, as a strategic decision motivated 
largely by their economies’ relative strength and their aversion to the idea 
of subsidising the less-well-to-do members of the EU, let alone the new 
entrants. The main message of these “no” votes is that the wealthy refuse 
to take responsibility for the poor relatives. 

The societies of eastern Europe and the two Mediterranean island 
states occupy distinctly different global positions. Recently they ranked 
between twenty fifth (Cyprus) and fiftieth (Latvia) in the world in terms 
of their Human Development Index scores.” It is in this context that the 
accession referenda took place. The questions posed to the voters in the 
referenda (variants on the basic theme of “Do you agree that [your coun- 
try] should become a member of the EU?”) carry, hence, a much more 
complicated and ambiguous set of meanings. The following two alterna- 
tives outline some of the most important such meanings: 


¢ YES: “Given that EU-based multinationals have already acquired 
control over most property and market shares in [your country], and 
that much of [your state’s] substantive sovereignty is already lost to 
the EU and NATO, do you agree that [your state] should seek to 
gain a modicum of control over its own affairs, and perhaps some 
say in the matter of the future of the rest of the world, at the cost 
of sacrificing some of your formal sovereignty by partaking in the 
large-scale economic and political might of the EU, even though its 
say will always be insignificant?” or, 
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¢ NO: “Do you feel it is more important to voice your protest against 
the geopolitical status quo tilted in favour of the EU even at the cost 
of endangering [your country’s] chances to have access to the subsi- 
dies and development funds offered only to member states?” 


In all nine cases from Malta to Latvia, voter participation rates exceeded 
the constitutional thresholds, and the valid votes returned a majority of 
“yes”-es. As a result, the referenda are legally binding, and accession will 
proceed as planned. 

Yet the pro-EU east European governments are hardly celebrating. 
The referenda figures have sent a subtler message to them: Something else 
is happening, beyond the obvious. Table 1 lists the relevant information by 
referendum in chronological order. 


Table 1: Results of EU Accession Referenda; Nine States Slated to Join the EU in May 2004 


Net 
Participation Strength of 

State Date Rate!’ % “Yes” 4 Mandate!’ 
Malta'® 8 March 2003 89.82 53.60 48.14 
Slovenia!” 23 March 2003 60.25 89.61 53.99 
Hungary’® 12 April 2003 45.62 83.76 38.21 
Lithuania’? 10-11 May 2003 62.59 91.07 57.00 
Slovakia’? 16-17 May 2003 52.15 92.46 48.22 
Poland?! 07-08 June 2003 58.43 77.45 45.25 
Czech Republic” 13-14 June 2003 53.96 77.33 41.72 

‘ 14 September 
23 
Estonia’ 2003 64.06 66.83 42.81 
: 20 September 
24 C 
Latvia 2003 72.53 69.60 50.48 
(Last previous European 
Parliament elections,?> 15 EU 10 June 1999 49.50 
member states) 
suai eteteodm on Re 26) dace 00 55.7 23.2 12.92 
to Europe” initiative 
Second Norwegian 
referendum on EU asNovembet 88.6 43.1 38.19 
. 1994 
membership”’ 

First Norwegian referendum 25 September 79 46 36.34 


on EU membership* 1972 





These data suggest three basic conclusions, both rather different from 
the “victory march” imagery of accession. First, and quite striking, is that, 
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although participation rates have varied from 45.6 percent (Hungary) to 
almost 90 percent (Malta), the results indicate a remarkable degree of 
consistency across the nine cases. As Figure 1 shows, the percentage of 
valid “yes” votes was higher in countries where a smaller proportion of 
the voters decided to vote on accession to the EU and lower where more 
people went to vote. In other words, how likely voters are to participate in 
a referendum on accession appears to be inversely related to their opinion 
on accession, their country’s opportunities within the EU, and the EU’s 
geopolitical project in general. There is a remarkably strong negative cor- 
relation (—.77 to be more precise, in the case of the nine referenda held in 
2003) between the likelihood of voting and the percentage of “yes” votes. 

On this basis, it is reasonable to conclude that most of the voters who 
did not bother to vote are those opposing accession. This is exactly the 
kind of result you would expect if opponents of accession had reasons to 
see accession as a fait accompli, a geopolitical transformation process tak- 
ing place on a grand scale, on a scale over which they do not feel they 
have control. Given the speed and efficiency with which west European 
capital and the west European—North American geostrategic alliance have 
established their control over that part of the world which has just been 
left behind by the Soviet geopolitical project, the east European voters’ 
resignation is quite understandable. 


"Yes" in the EU Referenda 
by Net Participation Rate, 
9 Current Applicant States, 8 March to 20 September 2003 
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A second, perhaps even more devastating conclusion, is to be drawn 
once we observe the content of this vote. Because the EU requires that the 
member state subject itself to the community-level laws, regulations and 
policies of the EU, membership in the EU involves partial relinquishment 
of sovereignty. The EU is widely described as a supranational polity that 
embodies the “sharing and pooling” of the member states’ sovereignties. 
Mistrust in the EU as a sovereignty association explained, to a large extent, 
the Norwegian and Swiss publics’ reluctance to approve their governments’ 
efforts to bring their state into the Union. In the case of the east European 
entrants, issues of sovereignty are quite a bit more pronounced—if for no 
other reason than their recent experience as members of the Soviet bloc, 
a supranational polity often rightly described as a system that subjected 
the smaller states’ sovereignty to a global geopolitical logic dictated by 
the USSR. The losses in substantive sovereignty during the fourteen years 
elapsed since the collapse of the Soviet bloc only underline the significance 
of formal sovereignty. 

It is, of course, very much an open question of political philosophy 
to what extent a state or its citizens could actually have the right to relin- 
quish formal sovereignty—the final authority to influence social life within 
a state’s territory—at all. It is possible to argue that sovereignty is similar to 
property rights under capitalism to the extent that the bundle of rights that 
ownership represents includes the right to destroy, dispose of, alienate, or 
pass on to others, the object of property. This particular argument would 
imagine the people’s sovereignty, the foundation of republican democracy, 
as basically similar to property rights. Sovereignty belongs to the people, 
so they are free to give it away. 

It is possible to argue, on the other hand, that sovereignty, particularly 
the sovereignty of the people, is a relationship between the political commu- 
nity of citizens and the state that is fundamentally different from property 
ownership. According to this logic, sovereignty is more deeply rooted than 
ownership, and it represents a set of rights and obligations that is not, and 
ought not to be, subject to capital’s logic of circulation. In this logic, sover- 
eignty is not alienable and, from this perspective, arguments that portray 
sovereignty as disposable are victims of a neoliberal fallacy based on ana- 
logical thinking—arguably a blatantly false analogy. 

Be that as it may, even if we accept that “the people” ought to be able 
to relinquish sovereignty in favour of the sovereignty of another state, the 
idea of offering sovereignty to the EU poses two additional challenges— 
one theoretical, and the other stemming from the strikingly consistent re- 
sults of this year’s east and south European referenda on accession to the 
EU. The theoretical problem is, of course, the fact that, while the EU 
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behaves in some respects very much like a state, it is not a state itself in 
one crucial respect; it does not have an executive apparatus of its own. For 
executing its output in legal and regulatory materials, it relies on an intri- 
cate web of complex institutional arrangements, including the executive 
apparatuses of its member states as well as various international organiza- 
tions and foreign actors.”® Therefore, relinquishment of sovereignty to the 
EU means a very peculiar kind of transaction, where the sovereignty of 
the state is transferred, partly, to a suprastate polity (the EU) that has no 
independent capacity to act; that is, no sovereignty that is specifically its 
own—at all. 

Then, finally, there is the empirical problem of the nine referenda. 
Even if we agree for a moment that it is possible for the voters of a state 
to affirm their government’s actions in passing on parts of their formal 
sovereignty to the EU, that position still leaves open the question of how 
they can do so. One sane idea is that, in order to avoid constitutional cri- 
ses, institutional instability, and general political paralysis, that decision 
had better be supported by a convincing majority of the voters. Conven- 
tional wisdom suggests that it would be reasonable to expect a qualified 
majority—say, two thirds of the eligible voters—to support a decision of 
such historic magnitude. Such qualified majority would be required, for 
instance, if the parliaments of the newly independent states of eastern Eu- 
rope were to change or amend their constitutions. Of course, the logistical 
difficulties raised by referenda are several magnitudes bigger than what 
parliamentary votes involve; it is much more difficult to secure a convinc- 
ing margin of support to any measure by means of a referendum than 
through a vote in parliament. Yet, it can be argued that, given the im- 
plications of the decision—after all, giving away parts of sovereignty not 
only concerns the heart of legitimate authority; it is also an irreversible 
step—such stringency is amply justified. Viewed from this angle, a simple 
numerical majority—50 percent of the eligible voters plus one vote—is a 
rather relaxed standard for a decision. 

The numbers in the rightmost column in Table | represent the nu- 
merical strength of the mandate obtained in each of the nine recent ref- 
erenda on accession to the EU. (The strength of the referendum’s man- 
date is computed by multiplying the proportion of valid votes cast—as a 
percentage of the number of those eligible to vote—by the proportion of 
valid “yes” votes.) The results are, clearly, dismal. Although the mandate 
conferred upon the accession states’ governments in the 2003 round of EU 
referenda is stronger than the support lent to Switzerland’s EU member- 
ship by the Swiss voters in 2001, the mandate to the Hungarian govern- 
ment is of the same magnitude as that obtained in the two referenda held, 
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earlier, in Norway—where, because of distributional qualities of the vote, 
the referendum was declared to reject membership—and the results in the 
Czech Republic are stronger only by a minuscule amount. 

Of the nine referenda held in 2003, six failed to produce a mandate 
strong enough to pass even the most relaxed criterion above (50 percent 
plus one vote), and none of the nine referenda returned mandates that 
would even approximate the two-thirds qualified majority of eligible vot- 
ers. Although it is true that the strength-of-mandate figures are by and 
large comparable to the voter participation rate in the last EU elections, 
the stakes of the two votes are clearly different. 

The three states where the strength of the mandate passes the more 
relaxed criterion of 50 percent—Lithuania (57 percent), Slovenia (53.99 
percent), and Latvia (50.48 percent)—are all products of the dissolution of 
the region’s two large multiethnic federal states, the USSR and Yugoslavia. 
None of them has a substantial modern history of independent statehood 
before the collapse of state socialism, and all three have been imagined by 
their nationalist elites, correctly, as (1) having a much greater chance of 
becoming members of the EU “alone” than together with the rest of their 
federal states, and (2) as benefiting tremendously from membership in the 
EU in terms of being able to prevent the reestablishment of the federal 
states from which they had just seceded. In this sense, the over 50 percent 
strong mandates are to be read at least partly as acts of political catharsis 
completing the divorce of those seceded states from the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia. 

In sum, large-scale geopolitical rearrangements have created a highly 
contradictory situation in eastern Europe. On the one hand, the EU acces- 
sion referenda are formally valid and binding; on the other, they have lent 
very weak political support to policies of accession. The tensions arising 
from the copresence of, and interplay between, the two have produced a 
pervasive sense of uncertainty and diffidence in eastern Europe today. 

Does this mean that one should expect unrest, protest, and anti-EU 
street politics in eastern Europe? Not necessarily. What is most likely to be 
produced is an unhappy, frustrated accession, marked by pervasive popular 
mistrust in the EU as well as the pro-EU political, cultural, and economic 
elites, and a general sense of increased “historic” resentment. As a result, 
EU-related politics within the accession states and, as a consequence, the 
new member states’ behaviour within the EU’s decision-making bodies, 
is likely to be somewhat erratic, unpredictable, and occasionally self- 
contradictory. Sarcasm, self-distancing, and a mixture of random coopera- 
tion and seemingly inexplicable foot-dragging will most likely characterise 
their political elites’ behaviour in the EU. 
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Because of their long historical experience in serving as externally 


dependent buffers with a deeply injured sense of sovereignty, squeezed 
among four land-based empires—the Habsburg, Ottoman, Prussian, and 
Russian “unions”—the east European states’ political cultures are quite 
well adapted to the situation of in betweenness and forced subservience. 
History has taught their elites advanced skills to manage ambiguity of in- 
terests, multiple alliances, contradictory pressures, and arbitrariness. The 
confusing message sent by the accession referenda fits those historical pat- 
terns very tightly. 
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Eight 


Perspectives on the East- 
West Slope in the Process 
of EU Accession 


Attila Melegh 


The ongoing war on Iraq clearly shows that geopolitical and geocultural 
strategies of competing modernities have completely disappeared and have 
given way to a new era of liberal Western domination based on postes- 
sentialist or contingent cultural/civilisational categories (Karnoouh, 2003; 
McMichael, 2000; Melegh, 2002b). This change of discourse has assisted 
the collapse of Eastern European state socialism. It has reconfigured the 
relationship between the European Union (EU) and North America from 
an unquestionable alliance to some kind of intra-Western competition, 
and most importantly opened the way for a yet unchecked geostrategic 
fight for Central Asia with a possibility of a new world war. This makes the 
analysis of the position of Eastern Europe on global maps very important 
in terms of investigating how this new world order is created in the back- 
ground of combat territories. The accession of ten European states into 
the EU is one of the main issues in this respect, and we have to analyse 
carefully how these countries perceive global changes and what role they 
are looking to fulfill. 

What are the ideological constructs behind joining the EU? What is 
the discursive order of talks and programmes in joining the EU and the 
new global order and, for the political and social actors, what different 
positions are taken or assigned in this discursive order? This discursive 
approach is important, because we clearly cannot understand the relevant 
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political statements as just contributions to a rational discussion or sim- 
ply as a reflection of different socioeconomic positions. As we will see at 
a deeper level in the debate, a funny and sometimes grotesque identity 
politics is going on in the framework of which the region and the country 
is (re)positioning itself in some kind of mythological context. How can we 
interpret this positioning game? In what way are these positions linked 
to each other, and what geopolitical and geocultural anthropological or 
sociological content do they have? 

In this chapter I will analyse cross-regional discursive statements made 
by “Western” and “Eastern” politicians and political bodies with special 
attention to the Hungarian referendum on EU accession in 2002. I will 
show that the statements are formulated in the framework of an East/West 
civilisational slope and different movements and perspectives on it. In the 
end, I will reflect on the function of the East/West slope based on the 
combined analysis of the different perspectives showing how political and 
social dominance is established in an Eastern Europe refolded into a hier- 
archical global economy and onto its imaginary, the East/West slope. This 
essay on the EU accession is also an attempt to investigate the sociology 
of the slope in addition to the cases already analysed with regard to dis- 
crimination of Roma groups, population discourses East and West, and 
the infamous Hungarian status law on Hungarian minorities in countries 
neighbouring Hungary (Melegh, 2001, 2002a,b; Melegh and Hegyesi, 
2003). This will be done mainly on the basis of statements by Hungarian 
parties, but I will utilise textual examples from other former “Eastern bloc” 
countries in order to show the functioning of the East/West slope in the 
whole region. 


The East/West Slope 


Since the establishment of the modern colonial system in the eighteenth 
century within a “denotative and territorial epistemology” (Mignolo, 2000: 
26), the idea of a civilisational slope has been the major organising prin- 
ciple behind geocultural and geopolitical maps of Europe and the Middle 
East. This “invention” of a difference in degree of civilisation was clearly 
demonstrated by the seminal work of Larry Wolff on the mental maps of 
Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (1994: 332-355). And 
it seems that even today, or more precisely today again, after the collapse 
of the modern state-socialist system, this is the major discursive framework 
in which the world is imagined and made meaningful. This dominant dis- 
course can be abundantly demonstrated for other historical periods, and 
here we refer only to those analyses that are directly relevant to our analy- 
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sis below. (See Antohi, 2002; Goldsworthy, 1998; Melegh, 2004b, 2001, 
1999; Neumann, 1999, 2000; Todorova, 1997.) 

From the point of view of this analysis it is very important that the 
idea of gradual inferiority toward the East and that of a civilisational slope 
has already been shown with regard to the whole process of EU enlarge- 
ment (B6érécz, 1998, 2000, 2003). B6récz has concluded that the EU and 
its enlargement can best be interpreted as an imperial arrangement and 
enterprise in the sense of earlier “contiguous” empires of Europe. This is 
not only in terms of discourse, but also according to political-economic 
and governmentality criteria. 

This sociologically, absolutely relevant, analytical approach, nonethe- 
less, invites additional comments with regard to the vitality and the energy 
of the ideological constructs of “Europeanness” (at least in Eastern Eu- 
rope), which has allowed, assisted, and partially disguised the grandiose 
reconfiguration of European geopolitical and geocultural maps since the 
1970s and early 1980s. This chapter argues that this energy arises from the 
gradient embedded and implied in these mental constructs. We could even 
say that this slope idea is the key point that we must decipher sociologi- 
cally in order to understand the complex dynamics of European political 
development in the 1990s and in our new decade. 

The discursive structure of the new/old East/West civilisational slope 
contains the eternal energy of an in-built “incompleteness,” leading to a 
never-ending reform process until the whole cognitive system falls apart 
or is captured by some kind of racist fixation. This hierarchical incom- 
pleteness emerging out of the discourse has best been captured by Karl 
Mannheim in the term and concept of /iberal, humanitarian utopia. In order 
to explain this idea, it is worthwhile quoting him: 


The utopia of liberal humanitarianism, too, arose out of the conflict with the 
existing order. In its characteristic form, it also establishes a “correct” rational 
conception to be set off against evil reality. This counter-conception is not used, 
however, as a blue-print in accordance with which at any given point in time the 
world is to be reconstructed. Rather it serves merely as a “measuring rod” by 
means of which the course of concrete events may be theoretically evaluated. The 
utopia of the liberal-humanitarian mentality is the “idea.” This, however, is not 
the static platonic idea of the Greek tradition, which was a concrete archetype, a 
primal mode of things; but here the idea is rather conceived of as a formal goal 
projected into the indefinite future whose function is to act as a mere regulative 
device in mundane affairs. (Mannheim, 1936: 197) 


The above-described “belief that reality moves continually towards an 
ever closer approximation to the rational” almost perfectly encapsulates 
the dominant discourse on Eastern Europe and the EU accession. First, 
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it provides the idea of an ongoing transition (progress or evolution as 
pointed out by Mannheim) to an ideal social form postponed into the in- 
definite or localised, out of reach for the “locals.” Second, it also contains 
the idea of “perfection” and “civilisation,” which is a movement upward 
both on a quantitative and qualitative scale of social behaviour. Third, it 
focuses on the idea of scaling and measurement and the linear concep- 
tions of difference or change. Fourth, it shows that concepts of the ideal 
are not proper or improper descriptions of some kind of reality, but they 
actually are texts and concepts which change the existing “order of things” 
and make “reality” or, in the words of Mannheim, “regulate mundane af- 
fairs.” And, lastly, due to the above traits, it also reflects a highly norma- 
tive thinking, which, being extremely flexible at the same time, also has 
the tendency for the expansion or incorporation of new objects into this 
discursive machinery. 

This type of never-ending “critical” measurement can be easily trans- 
lated into “comparative” schemes, in which regions, countries, or differ- 
ent social groups can be located on scales of development. This is not by 
chance alone, but it seems that this has been the main schema of European 
social thought in the last three hundred years from Malthus, Hegel, Marx, 
and Weber up until the most recent attempts at understanding “com- 
paratively” Western and non-Western social and political development.’ 
Furthermore, it seems that this type of translation of liberal humanitarian 
utopia into a geocultural East/West slope has been the overall idea of EU 
enlargement. To show this, I will reinterpret the Copenhagen criteria ana- 
lysed as a major tool for maintaining imbalance (B6récz, 2000). 

First, here is the description of the proceedings according to official 
EU documents: 


In 1993, at the Copenhagen European Council, the Union took a decisive step 
towards the current enlargement, agreeing that “the associated countries in 
Central and Eastern Europe that so desire shall become members of the European 
Union.” Thus, enlargement was no longer a question of “if,” but “when.” 
Concerning the timing, the European Council states: “Accession will 
take place as soon as an associated country is able to assume the obligations of 
membership by satisfying the economic and political conditions required.” At 
the same time, it defined the membership criteria, which are often referred to 
as the “Copenhagen criteria”.... Membership criteria require that the candidate 
country must have achieved 
* stability of institutions guaranteeing democracy, the rule of law, human 
rights and respect for and protection of minorities; 
* the existence of a functioning market economy as well as the capacity to 
cope with competitive pressure and market forces within the Union, 
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* the ability to take on the obligations of membership including adherence to 
the aims of political, economic & monetary union. (<http://europa.eu.int/ 
comm/enlargement/intro/criteria.htm>, accessed 7 February 2005) 


Although the European Council seemingly provides a clear response with 
respect to accession conditions, it is member states that design the mem- 
bership criteria (the Copenhagen criteria). What the criteria require of a 
country actually creates the conditions for the acceding country’s integra- 
tion through the adjustment of its administrative structures, so as to trans- 
pose European Community legislation into national legislation through 
appropriate administrative and judicial structures. However, the content of 
the legislation changes, since the member states’ own legislations change 
through time. 

In effect, the EU enlargement becomes an endless process of achieving 
certain capacities like the “stability of institutions guaranteeing” humani- 
tarian liberal ideals like the “rule of law,” “human rights,” etc., or the “ex- 
istence” of a “functioning market economy,” or the “capacity to cope with” 
certain “pressures within the Union.” Even at first glimpse, the criteria are 
clearly based on a vague scale and imply processes with no real end. Any of 
the countries of the world could be found as lacking some of the required 
conditions (see, for instance, the guarantee of human rights), and therefore 
it is just a question of “translating” these ideals into a multidimensional 
slope and measuring countries accordingly. This inherently leads to hi- 
erarchies not only between EU members and applicants but also between 
applicants themselves. 

And this latter point cannot be overemphasised. This fluid, under-de- 
fined comparative schema is not only the perspective of the EU or that of 
the West, but it is a discursive order to which Eastern European countries 
conform as well. This means that Eastern European countries or non- 
Western social groups acknowledge their “belatedness” with regard to the 
“West,” while at the same time they also look down on the slope in order 
to find groups and countries further to the “East.” Once again our point 
is not a new one, as this has been raised earlier in the concept of “nested 
Orientalism” as defined by, among others, Baki¢-Hayden (1995) (see also 
Antohi, 2002; Neumann, 1999). Nonetheless it seems that no systematic 
analysis has been completed on how this slope is appropriated by the dif- 
ferent actors, and therefore we have no complex study on the interaction 


between the different actors imagining themselves at different points on 
the East/West slope. 
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Looking Down Slope. Eastern Europe as Seen from “Europe” 


Eastern Europe is an important object in analysing Western perspectives. 
Eastern European countries and social groups have been traditionally put 
into the category of in between; in other words, they have been located 
quite high up on the slope (Wolff, 1994). In terms of Western perspective, 
this means an othering process in which the difference is seen as relatively 
minor, gradual, and extremely ambiguous. This might be interesting from 
two points of view. 

In a recent study I analysed the maps of global actors like multinational 
corporations, global foundations, and papers like the Financial Times (Me- 
legh, 2004b). Here the fluidity and the downward hierarchy of borders 
came out eloquently. There I could find “Western” countries very close 
to the ideal, being not far from the ideal, but in need of a strong politi- 
cal will to make reforms without actually moving up on the slope. Then 
there were countries close to the “high table” of the EU but in need of 
some movement (classically Southern European countries, which are seen 
as global political actors having fragile political systems, including in the 
Financial Times). Then there were EU candidates characterised as being in 
motion or on the road, then Russia and Romania with aimless movement 
and close to a “Third World” type of “stagnation,” a lack of “motion.” Not 
only was the slope gradient metaphor very clear, but the fluidity of the 
borders was also amazing. This could be interesting because it might incite 
a strong fight for fixity. In other words, this might decrease the stability 
of the region dramatically, the Yugoslav war possibly being a very good 
example (Baki¢-Hayden, 1995). 

Paradoxically, this closeness might mean a much stronger attempt for 
direct control. For authority, we need some kind of sameness, because—as 
we learn from the postcolonial literature—not complete but partial differ- 
entiation is needed between the self and other, imagined as an archetype 
of the self, in order to establish control (Ashcroft et al., 1989: 102). East- 
ern Europeans, as partially European, can be prime targets of silencing 
techniques as an alter ego of the West. Chirac’s recent criticism of Eastern 
Europeans can be instructive in this sense. 

As was reported by CNN, Chirac had critical opinions that varied de- 
pending on the different “European” positions of the countries. To the 
non-EU candidates he said: “Romania and Bulgaria were particularly irre- 
sponsible. If they wanted to diminish their chances of joining Europe they 
could not have found a better way.” To the EU candidates he said: 


These countries [Eastern European EU candidates] have been not very well 
behaved and rather reckless of the danger of aligning themselves too rapidly 
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with the American position.... It is not really responsible behavior. It is not well 
brought-up behavior. They missed a good opportunity to keep quiet.... I felt 
they acted frivolously because entry into the European Union implies a minimum 
of understanding for the others. (<http://www.cnn.com/2003/WORLD/ 
europe/02/18/sprj.irq.chirac/index.html>, accessed 15 March 2003) 


Chirac called the letters “infantile” and “dangerous,” adding: “They missed 
a great opportunity to shut up.” With regard to the prowar EU members, 
he said “When you are in the family...you have more rights than when you 
are asking to join and knocking at the door.” 

In this remark, the family and gender images are certainly the ones to 
be deconstructed together with the grouping of criticism according to a 
distance from the “family.” Non-candidate Eastern European countries as 
outsiders should fight for the position to be counted even as a subordinate 
member of the family, while those within the family have rights to express 
themselves freely. Eastern European candidates being in between are por- 
trayed as irresponsible women or children, who should not think that they 
can act independently and, most importantly, should not contradict the 
male parent and should basically “shut up.” 


Perspectives of Down Slope Actors and the EU Accession 


The most important feeling down slope is that the position of the speak- 
ers and their local communities cannot be maintained and that it should 
be changed. Eastern European public speakers feel almost unanimously 
that their country or their local community has been displaced for a lon- 
ger period. As they put it, they have been “in darkness,” “under historical 
curse,” or even in some kind of “unreal” position, to which they will say 
farewell when joining the EU. To understand this feeling of displacement, 
we have only to recall the debates on Central Europe as far back as the 
early 1980s: “Kidnapped West” or “Life is elsewhere,” as Milan Kundera 
put it, or the obligatory public speech phrase of “returning to Europe” or 
the “European Family” ever since. Or consider for a second the recent 
poster of the liberal Hungarian party, the Free Democrats, looking for 
a new life: “A Happy New Life in Europe!” (<www.szdsz.hu>, accessed 
15 March 2003). Or consider the “Alice in Wonderland” metaphor by an 
anti-Semite, “anti-Europe,” far-right publicist in the party organ Hungar- 
ian Forum. The title of his essay is “Magical Europe,” meaning the magic 
castles tricking us and taking away our “normal” dimensions in most of the 
amusement parks in Europe (Szécs, 2003). 
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Just this feeling of displacement or marginalisation toward the West 
is enough to see that there is a place for the concept of coloniality in the 
sense of not having an “authentic” or “real” position (Aschroft et al., 1989; 
Mignolo, 2000; Said, 1978). The crucial point of postcolonial discourse is 
the denial of value to the local experience as “unworthy.” These feelings 
are coupled with the complete amnesia about the propaganda with regard 
to other EU candidates. We have to stress that this lack of authenticity, re- 
ality, and solidarity to other candidates is in perfect line with the burden of 
the liberal humanitarian utopia appearing, for instance, in the Copenhagen 
criteria and “invented” for Eastern European candidates. But how is this 
displacement handled by different actors, and how do they communicate 
with each other and with the local public? Or even more precisely, what 
are the different discourses that can be generated in this order of things? 


The Othering of Local Society 

This is a major discourse in which, in terms of electoral support, certain 
not very influential intellectual and elite groups undertake some kind of 
cultural mission to change and “Europeanise” local populations and oppos- 
ing local political groups, which they see as being below their own posi- 
tion on the slope.’ This mostly upward-looking othering takes most of its 
elements from orientalist patterns and many times utilises dichotomies of 
clean versus dirty. Most of the internationally best-known writers, like Pé- 
ter Nadas, Gyérgy Konrad, or Gabor Németh, in quasiliteral essays and in 
the name of Europe, called for cleaning the toilets of local trains, sweeping 
our streets. In order to see the mechanism of this perspective, it is worth 
quoting Nadas’ writing about the gaze of a “European” intellectual and a 
dirty “local” toilet at a train at the same time: 


While s/he was talking to someone I was standing in front of my bookcase in an 
attempt to compile a list of books s/he should not miss by any chance. I was going 
to suggest her/him accessible books to enhance her/his image of Hungary. It was 
no easy task since Hungarians excel in quite a number of fields, self-knowledge, 
however, not being one of them. S/he had written on the Swedish, also about 
Italians and maybe Norwegians and came to Budapest to carry on with her/his 
peculiar undertaking. 

The compilation of the list required information about what languages s/he 
could read. 

‘To answer my question s/he casually turned away from her/his heart-to-heart 
conversation only to return to it a moment later. “European languages” s/he said. 
S/he probably did not name them to avoid making a show of her/his brilliance and 
to avoid later embarrassment owing to her/his boasting. S/he laughed instead, as 
if clearing up the flotsam and jetsam of her/his modesty. 

And the toilet: 
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Ishould describe the toilet in the first class car of the fast train connecting the 
town of Zalaegerszeg with Budapest. Thus I would fulfil a long-time obligation of 
mine as a human being as well as a citizen of Hungary and, last but not least, as a 
writer... 

It will be better, it will please the eye—the day will come when facilities 
will be used for their original purpose because my countrymen will learn how 
to use them. (translated by Andras Barabas <http://www.mancs.hu/legfrissebb. 
tdp?azon=0051publ2>, accessed 21 March 2003) 


From time to time, this liberal, pro-Western political and business elite 
openly calls for the help of the West, in their wording, “to colonise” the 
local population. This can be eloquently shown by a Slovakian Web site 
introducing the country for Western business people in the late 1990s, in 
which self-presentation pioneers are invited to exploit the advantages of 
the “Wild East.” 


Slovakia is the Western Edge of Wild East. 

In eighteenth and nineteenth century pioneers from all over the world 
restlessly fought their way through in North America, aiming to the Wild West. 
Feel sorry that those days have gone? Don’t worry, there is still Wild East and 
it begins, unmm..., do you know where? Of course in Slovakia. (<http://www. 
slovak.sk/business/business.htm>, accessed 10 January 2005) 


The same attitude is evident in the pro-NATO and prowar, but culturally 
alternative leftist and otherwise yuppie weekly, Magyar Narancs (Hungar- 
ian Orange), in which the editors argue that instead of bargaining for more 
money with the EU during the accession talks, we should look for civilisa- 
tional issues. As they put it in their editorial with regard to the EU acces- 
sion agreement: the signature of the prime minister on the Copenhagen 
document “...was a narrow bridge over a civilisational gulf” (<http://www. 
mancs.hu/legfrissebb.tdp?azon=025 laszerk1>, accessed 16 March 2003). 
This missionary activity is not just an “intellectual chat.” It directly 
appears in the EU campaign of the Hungarian liberal party of Free Demo- 
crats. The main message of this rather marginal, currently governing party 
is that we should leave behind most of our “non-European” and “not hu- 
man” characteristics and, as mentioned above, we should start a new life 
when entering the EU. The imperative of social and personal improvement 
within the local society appears in claims such as: “Do not hate otherness! 
Do not beat children! Do not steal! Do not evade taxes! Do not stigmatise 
with the word Gypsy or Jew! Do not litter!” And in an extremely grotesque 
manner: “Don’t be nasty!” These 10-12 commandments are coupled with 
the claim above that we should not support EU accession for the sake of 
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material advantages. Even this is seen as an improper “bargaining” with 
the civiliser. 


Modernisation and a “Successful Nation Within Europe” 

The modernisation discourse is an alternative discourse that appears in 
the campaign of most of the parliamentary parties, but it characteristi- 
cally dominates the statements of Eastern European socialist parties. ‘This 
shares the upward-looking perspective on the slope and basically argues 
that with some shared effort, one can gradually move up the slope with the 
help of the EU. This “catching up and gradual rise” idea appears in all of 
their public statements. See, for instance, the speech by the president of 
Poland, the ex-communist Kwasniewski, delivered at a meeting on agrar- 
ian issues in 2000: 


Secondly, we have to utilize EU assistance—that provided today, and that of 
tomorrow, within the EU family—in the best way possible. This is an opportunity 
to overcome the backwardness and abolish the division into urban and rural 
Poland. The political and ideological discussions on whether Poland is an 
agricultural or an industrial country belong to history. They make no sense in the 
reality of the 21st century. Today, the decisive factor is a given country’s overall 
potential, its creativity. This is measured in production and material resources, 
but also in the cultural, intellectual and civilization-related potential; in the drive 
for education, and an inclination for enterprise and innovativeness. (<http://www. 
prezydent.pl/ser/en_index.php3?tem_ID=965 &kategoria=Archive>, accessed 10 
January 2005) 


Although it shares with the above actors the idealisation of the EU, this 
discourse or this positioning avoids the stigmatisation of local society. It 
even acknowledges such local traits as creativity or, in the campaign of the 
Hungarian socialists, “ingenuity” and “stamina,” which might help us in 
our “heroic” effort to move upward. 

This discourse characteristically does not look downward and mainly 
forgets about the actors being further down the slope. If it nonetheless 
recognises them, mainly as a reaction to nationalist discourses focusing, 
for instance, on Hungarian minorities in neighbouring countries, then it 
argues that “Europe” will solve these issues because those countries can 
also be pulled up gradually into “Europe.” In this view, the Hungarian 
nation can get united across the borders again, and nationalist grievances 
with neighbours can be solved within “Europe.” Due to this dominant 
upward perspective, this discourse is an amazingly pragmatic and flexible 
approach with regard to the EU. It seems that they see the EU accession 
as the most authentic form of modernisation, which lacks most of the con- 
flicts of catching up and avoids the pitfalls of socialist modernisation. 
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It is very interesting that a version of this discourse can be found in the 
pro-EU letter of the Hungarian Conference of Catholic Bishops, which 
argues that Europe has been a creation of Christianity. According to the 
authors of this public letter supporting EU accession, we have the chance 
of living in a more just and equal society. In addition, as a small nation, we 
can do more for the whole world in general, and for the Hungarians in and 
outside Hungary in particular, within the framework of the EU (<http:// 
www.kereszteny.hu/kurir/lapszemle.php?ID=2003-03-14&LID=859>, ac- 
cessed 16 March 2003). 

Another version of this positive modernisationist vision is the one that 
argues that we should certainly utilise the “more developed European” 
social and political arrangements, but unfortunately different local gov- 
ernments have done very little to defend the losers in this process, and 
therefore we are not prepared for EU accession. In a grotesque way, this 
criticism, which appears mainly in public statements by the Communist 
Party, also comes up in the case of the right-wing opposition, including 
the far right. This perspective maintains the positive image of Europe al- 
though in anticapitalist and antiglobalisation language. One could even 
say that this upward idealisation is complicated by criticism, whose mix- 
ture produces very grotesque positions. ‘This amalgam leads to statements 
like: Hungary will be part of the exploiting club, but unfortunately it “will 
only get crumbs from the pooled profit concentrated in the more devel- 
oped countries” (Hungarian Workers’ Party <http://www.munkaspart.hu/ 
eu_mp.htm>, accessed 14 March 2003). To increase the grotesque nature 
of this reaction to EU accession, this text on the Web site of the orthodox 
Communist Party can be read while listening to the music of Vangelis, 
written for the film 1492. Importantly, this in itself shows the tense cog- 
nitive structures of being repositioned on the slope. This tension clearly 
appears in the emerging new nationalism of the country. 


“Being Already European” and Nationalism as Petit Imperialism 

Eastern and Central European nationalism in the twentieth century has 
always been a frustrated political movement. One could even say that this 
sense of frustration, decline, and struggle for acceptance and—important- 
ly—for “survival” has been the major discursive drive behind this phe- 
nomenon, manifested through multiple faces. It seems that our idea of the 
slope, which allows the analysis of Eastern and Western developments as 
shared stories, is able to explain this movement, and it can possibly lead 
to the reinterpretation of this cognitive construct at least for the period of 
the 1990s. 
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The main tenet of the emerging new nationalism is that, when not 
hindered by the “liberal-communist” conspiracy, Eastern European na- 
tions can emerge as proper European nations and can leave behind the 
adversity that has characterised their history. For instance, the main slogan 
of such nationalist groups in Hungary is “Europe is our future, Hungary 
is our homeland.” At first glance this resembles the idea of “successful na- 
tion in Europe,” but in essence it has a completely different dynamic. The 
socialist modernisationist approach is a look upward on the slope, in which 
positioning will be done at any cost, provided it is a step upward. Con- 
trary to this, the new nationalism is promoted by the nationalist groups 
(FIDESZ in Hungary), who argue differently, in a so-called “eurorealist” 
manner. For them, the Europeanness of the country cannot be questioned, 
and it has been just historical misfortune that it has not been able to join 
the European club for at least half a century. This mistake was not made 
by nationalist groups; the misfortune was due to the conspiracy of the big 
powers at the Yalta Conference and/or through local foreign groups (Jews 
and liberals, but most importantly by the “Eastern” communists looking 
toward Russia). This externalisation of local misfortunes was very clear in 
the pro-EU open letter of Polish Catholic bishops in 2004, the representa- 
tives of a Church heavily involved in the recreation of Polish nationalism 
and nationalist missionary organisations during and after the state-socialist 
period. 


A sense of fundamental justice does not allow us to forget that the breakthrough 
year of 1989, inspired by the desire for freedom, was born in the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe on the basis of primarily religious motivation. It 
was this religiously motivated desire for freedom that became flesh in the 
solidarity impulse in Poland and in its wake led to the dismantling of the Berlin 
Wall and subsequently also to the collapse of totalitarian regimes and made 
possible the restoration of democracy in those countries of Europe which are 
currently becoming a part of the European Union. This experience of the states 
that have only recently shaken off the influence of atheist communism sensitises 
them especially acutely to all forms of wrongdoing, injustice, atheisation, and 
elimination of religious values. 

The liberation from totalitarian regimes is for those nations a token of the 
justice of history. It confers upon them a special moral right for the defence of 
endangered religious and moral values and fully authorizes them to co-create the 
future spiritual dimension of Europe. It should also ensure such a social order where 
no person is discriminated against and relegated to the second rate of citizens, and 
true religious freedom is not replaced by the freedom from religion. (<http://www. 
episkopat.pl/?a=dokumenty KEP& doc=2004415_1>, accessed 11 January 2005) 


In this imaginary setting, Eastern Europe should turn absolutely away from 
the state socialist experience, and if it frees itself from this “non-European 
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yoke,” then it can claim full membership in Europe based on Christian 
civilisation. In other words, it has a difficult struggle on two fronts simul- 
taneously on the same slope and in the name of true Europeanness. On 
the one hand, the struggle is against groups that position themselves above 
and try to teach and civilise the accessing nation and, on the other, it is 
against ex-communists who, together with previous groups, just sell out 
the country to Western Europeans and the great powers. 

But what is sold out? What national projects are destroyed by these 
conspiratorial groups linking East and West? First of all, they forget about 
the fundamental values of nationhood and ethnic solidarity. In the Hun- 
garian context, for instance, liberals and ex-communists ignore Hungarian 
minority groups living in neighbouring countries. As the criticism goes, 
for the sake of pleasing the masters of Europe preoccupied too much with 
previous colonies and ignoring minority issues, these political forces for- 
get about the vital support of Hungarian minorities, who cannot join us in 
Europe because their host countries are of a more Eastern nature. Thus, 
there should be a much stronger fight for somehow taking these groups 
out of their environment and linking them directly to our higher posi- 
tion on the slope. But, at the same time, these Hungarians born in those 
alien territories should remain in their birthplaces in order to fight for the 
higher civilisational achievements they represent. In 2001, Viktor Orban 
spoke on the status law, which aims to support Hungarian minorities living 
outside of Hungary (on this, see also Melegh, 2001, 2002b; Melegh and 
Hegyesi, 2003): 


Up till now the fact has been that Europe is truncated, in spite of the fact that 
there is no reason for this to be so. It has not accepted those freedom-loving and 
much-suffering nations that have spilt so much blood to defend it and regardless 
of the fact that they have been prepared for a long time. From now on it will be 
so, that our continent, Western and Central Europe will be reunited in the spirit 
of freedom and responsibility. It will be so that Hungarians may participate in 
this European unity protecting their independence and preserving their national 
pride. 

It will be so, that even at home everybody will understand that the European 
spirit does not start where our freedom and independence end. There not Europe 
starts, but once again the land of homelessness and the land of nobody.... 


And in national life it means that: 


Up till now it has been so that being born as a Hungarian outside Hungary in 
the Carpathian Basin has meant a sour fate. Inferiority, despising, contempt. 
From now it will be so that we perform the reunification of the Hungarian nation 
across borders. Because the future knows of no borders. And the fatherland will 
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be in the heights till the border separates and does not unite us. It will be so 
that to be born as a Hungarian means being a member of an emerging strong 
and respected nation capable of defending its subjects (polgdrait). (Translated 
from A.M. Prime minister’s speech, 20 August 2001 <www.meh.hu/Kormany/ 
Kormanyfo/2001/08/010820.htm>, accessed 10 March 2002.) 


In other words, Hungary has a task of defending “her freedom” and inter- 
ests. This struggle is for reaching the symbolic heights of national unity. 
This also aims at the virtual reunification of its former territories and the 
legitimate protection of Hungarians living outside Europe. This is done 
as part of a fight for the specification of the borders of Europe in which 
Hungary is understood as “bridgehead” for spreading “European values” 
(see also Melegh, 2001, 2002a). This complex positioning exercise is best 
termed petit imperialism, looking downward and playing the role of a small 
civilising and contiguous empire within the Carpathian Basin. In the Pol- 
ish case, the same idea has been formulated in the much-quoted slogan of 
John Paul I, “from the Lublin Union to the European Union,” which di- 
rectly refers to a historically enlarged Poland that in 1569 was united with 
Lithuania. Thus Poland once again becomes a strong nation, especially 
toward the “East.” 

Secondly, in the “selling out” of the liberal-socialist elite, our Euro- 
pean identity is questioned. As argued in the above-cited letter by the 
Polish bishops, the intellectual circle supporting the Hungarian FIDESZ 
party states publicly: “We return to Europe, to the homeland of Christian- 
ity, culture and civilisation, to which we have always belonged spiritually” 
(<http://www.fidesz.hu/index.php? MainCategoryI[D=1 &SubCat=3 & Cikk 
ID=8247>, accessed 16 March 2003). Or, as Mr Lezsak, one of the lead- 
ing Hungarian nationalist politicians, argues in his parliamentary speech 
on EU accession, pointing to a historical document: we already knew in 
1489 that “we Hungarians live in Europe, while the Turks [live] in Asia.” 
(<http://eu.mdf.hu/>, accessed 14 March 2003). 

On this basis, political forces operating in this framework have a com- 
pletely different approach to European accession. This is a much more 
cautious and seemingly much more “rational” or “deliberative” approach. 
Europe is not at all “perfect” in all its respects; for instance, it quickly 
forgets its true values. But, after all, we still need it as a guarantor of “Eu- 
ropean norms” and in the strengthening of a social framework based on 
the bourgeois ideals of “solidarity, effective work and individual initiative” 
(<http://www. fidesz.hu/index.php? MainCategoryID=54& SubCat=46&C 
ikkID=6324>, accessed 14 March 2003). Thus this new nationalism has 
developed a conditional and mainly downward-looking “Europeanness,” 
very much in competition with the exclusively upward-looking modernisa- 
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tionist approach, and antagonistic to the one that is based on the othering 
of local society. 


Against the Colonisation of Eastern European Nations or Right-Wing Radicalism 
The extreme right wing’s cognitive structures are close to the above na- 
tionalist structures. But at the same time they differ from it in some re- 
spects, not only through open anti-Semitism or antiaccession slogans (e.g., 
“in this way no”), but also by not having a downward-looking petit imperi- 
alist vision. In this discourse, there are clear territorial claims against “suc- 
cessor” states, like Romania in the Hungarian case, but we cannot find a 
wish for some kind of remote imperial control of “Eastern” points further 
down the slope. 

The most important theme of this discourse is the open refusal of our 
“inferiority.” This can be exemplified by texts on, for instance, The Neth- 
erlands, which—according to the above-quoted Hungarian author—has 
lived “without poetry, literature, philosophy, theatre and music” and has 
practised colonisation in the last 500 years (Szécs, 2003). Or even more di- 
rectly, as in the case of Wrodzak, a member of the parliament representing 
the radically anti-EU League of Polish Families, who argues by using anti- 
colonial rhetoric (against the EU as a new “Tower of Babel,” composed of 
cosmopolitan Jews): 


We are being ruined by imports from the European Union. It’s a civilizational 
regression that can be seen with the naked eye. We are becoming a labor reservoir 
for Europe.... This will result in the dissolving of our nation into a cosmopolitan 
Union. (<http://bad.eserver.org/reviews/2002/2002-3-17-7>, accessed on 10 
January 2005; see also Joe Lockard’s commentary in Gazeta Wyborcza, 17 March 
2002, under the title “Debates on EU Accession”) 


In other words, right-wing radicals in Eastern Europe refuse the status of 
being “looked down upon” from the West, and this refusal is also based on 
a critical view of the West, which is very rare in local public debates. 

This critical “anticolonial” view upward is coupled with open anti- 
Semitism, which links the West, the East (Russian communists) and the 
local elite. In this discourse, the main problem is the domination of Jews, 
who are able to control even those actors at the top of the civilisational 
slope, the EU and the USA. This conspiracy is rejected in the name of 
true, victimised, and immaculate local nationhood. Thus, in this position- 
ing, actors locate themselves at the centre of the world from which they 
reject domination from above. This is why they have a conspiracy theory 
that requires the image of the powerful, and this is why they cherish a fight 
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for the “liberation” of local nations from those representing “alien inter- 
ests” in the name of our ancient Europeanness. 


Conclusion 


The East/West slope can be reconfigured even within the context of a 
rather immediate EU accession, and it dominates identity politics East and 
West. Even more, there is a good chance that this idea will be maintained 
even after the EU accession for at least domestic political reasons. Eastern 
European political actors fight in the name of their chosen “European” 
position against each other. This sets up such a scenario in which most 
political forces find the cause of any kind of failure in this process of mov- 
ing upward not in the structure itself, but in the behaviour of the compet- 
ing local actors. This symbolic fight over the status along the slope dis- 
guises many of the hidden and not-so-hidden inner power struggles over 
resources, capital accumulation, and distribution of government revenues. 
This can be observed any time local elites are forced to introduce financial 
austerity measures and cuts in social spending, such as during the 1990s or 
in the present decade. As they argue, such measures have been inevitable 
for the sake of European integration and therefore for the “development” 
of the country. 

In addition, the East/West slope is able to cut all solidarities toward 
other actors being further down the slope or just being “on our level.” 
Thus, there is a strong possibility for an extremely heavy fight at the dis- 
cursively set “hierarchies of Europe,” which will allow much room for ma- 
noeuvre for European and North American powers to intervene and to 
use these countries for different geopolitical and geocultural strategies, 
as exemplified by the subsequent wars in our new world order. For in- 
stance, during the Iraq War that began in 2003, the American adminis- 
tration could rely on “new Europe” against an “old Europe” that rejects 
the Anglo-American military intervention, while “old Europe,” being in 
temporary conflict with the US, could also show its muscles to the “in- 
fantile” Eastern European states. These types of disciplining help disguise 
the social conditions maintaining constructs like the East/West slope and 
create a perfect terrain for warmongers East and West who want to fight 
in the name of civilisation. 


Notes 


1. This text is a substantially revised version of my conference paper published in French 
(Melegh, 2004b). The text has also been used in my forthcoming book and in the 
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Hungarian version of the text (Melegh, 2003, 2005). Thanks to Jozsef Borécz, Sorin 
Antohi, Gail Kligman, Salvatore Engel-Di Mauro, Claude Karnoouh, and Virag Erdés 
for their very useful comments. Also thanks to Adrian Brisku and Salome Asatiani. 

2. For a very insightful analysis of this geographically framed teleological thinking, see 
Borécz, 2000a. [PAU: Not in references; only 2000] 

3. This is why it cannot be termed self-colonisation. The self is divided and the speaker 
definitely is above the other locals. For the concept of self-colonisation, see Tamas, 
1999. Thanks to Jézsef Borécz for the comment. 
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Nine 


Between Cross-Border 
Cooperation and 
Neocolonialism: 

EU Enlargement and Polish- 


German Relations 
Ulrich Best 


0. the cover of the November 10, 2002 issue of the Polish magazine 
Wprost, the title reads “Drang nach Osten,” German for “Thrust toward 
the East.” The cover pictures a fat man sitting on a chair, recognisably 
German, for he is wearing lederhosen and a ‘Tyrolean hat, and he holds 
a beer. Three small dogs are pictured at his feet, jumping, balancing on 
their back feet, and wearing the flags of Poland, Hungary, and the Czech 
Republic. The three tiny dogs seem to be competing for his attention. 

“Thrust toward the East” is a slogan that refers to an historical Ger- 
man drive to colonize Eastern Europe and to subjugate its eastern neigh- 
bors. However, the picture is not a military one, and the German—in spite 
of his ugliness—looks passive on his chair. The dogs are the active ones in 
the picture; they dance and play for the German. This picture therefore 
speaks less of the terror instilled by a conqueror than of the desire of the 
powerless to please the colonizer. A further message—and again a different 
one—emerges from the subtitle: “The Germans are colonizing the East, 
fleeing from the West.” So it is not just a movement out of a position of 
strength: through the subtitle, the large figure representing Germany is 
reduced to someone reacting to larger forces. The third aspect is therefore 
European and global competition. 

The title picture alone contains at least three different versions of co- 
lonialism: a traditional one, one that involves the colonial subjects as active 
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elements, and one that is defined through global capitalism. It is markedly 
different from official images of the European Union (EV) enlargement as 
one of cooperation and togetherness. 

The issue is reflected by critical academics as well: there is a grow- 
ing discussion of questions of “neocolonialism” in Central and Eastern 
Europe (Borécz & Kovacs, 2001; Burgess, 1997) and a growing attention 
to the “Western gaze” on Eastern Europe, in terms of the construct of 
“Balkanism,” for example (Iodorova, 1997; Wolff, 1994). Parallel to this 
discourse that stresses unequal power relations, however, there is another 
one that stresses cross-border cooperation, reconciliation, and the tran- 
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scending of differences, for example in EU programs. The question raised 
by this essay is not which one is right. Rather, I intend to suggest that both 
highlight elements of new power structures in the enlarged EU. 

In some of the debates, contemporary processes appear as repetitions 
of earlier models, with “Drang nach Osten” being only the most obvious 
example of a discourse from the past. Focusing on German-Polish rela- 
tions’ as an example of the EU after the enlargement, I argue that, while 
power relations between Germany and Poland have shifted through time, 
contemporary Polish-German relations express a form of imperialism that 
differs from earlier periods, such as that represented by National Socialist 
Germany’s occupation of Poland. While there is a continuing discursive 
field that defines “Easternness” from a “Western” perspective, this defi- 
nition is a different one than at the heyday of the Prussian discourse on 
the “Polish economy” in the nineteenth century, for example. The rela- 
tionship between border construction and transgression can contribute to 
explaining such perspectives. The theoretical argument is therefore that 
in German-Polish history, certain specific constellations of the construc- 
tion and transgression of borders have been at play. Each of these was the 
expression of a specific power relation, and by using these specific constel- 
lations I hope to clarify the arguments about “neocolonialism,” “thrusts,” 
and “gazes.” I will argue that border transgression—which used to be a 
critical practice—has been incorporated into a new regime of power, in 
which transgression becomes a rule. Analyzing newspaper discourse on 
the German-Polish Other since 1989, I show how cross-border coopera- 
tion has become a dominant representation of Polish-German relations, 
but also how unequal relations are embedded in the discourse. This will 
lead to the final question. For a while, cross-border cooperation and the 
transgression of national states and stereotypes was championed by “criti- 
cal” actors. If cross-border cooperation has become incorporated into 
structures of power, what is the role for critical practice under such a new 
constellation?’ 


The German-Polish Past: What Colonialism, Exactly? 


The German and Polish states have historically been closely linked, and 
it was nationalist discourse that constructed their roles as mutual oth- 
ers (Walicki, 1997). Medieval times saw varying allegiances of the rulers, 
shifting borders, and people—first a westward movement of the Slavs and 
then an eastward movement of the Germans. In the eighteenth century, 
the modern history of Poland and Germany began when Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria divided Poland up in 1772, 1793, and 1795 (Davies, 1981). 
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The eighteenth century also saw the emergence of a complex ensemble 
of gazes and perceptions. Herder described a vision of an all-embracing 
cultural development, a “spirit” enveloping the continent from the north- 
west. Western Europe in the eighteenth century created a line between 
“civilization” and “barbarism.” With the creation of the East as the Other, 
a borderline was drawn. The drawing of this borderline took the shape 
of its transgression—the narrative practice that constituted it rested on 
the transgression of the dividing line by travelers and writers (or by the 
“spirit”). Enlightenment discourse turned Eastern Europe into the Other 
of the West (Wolff, 1994). 

In Germany, as the neighbor of Poland, the discourse on the East 
evolved into a particular set of images. The nineteenth century saw the rise 
of expressions like the “Polnische Wirtschaft” (“Polish economy”) or “Pol- 
nischer Reichstag” (the “Polish Parliament”). While “Polnischer Reich- 
stag” was meant to symbolize anarchy and disorder in politics, it was the 
term Polish economy that gained the most significance. “Polish economy” 
stood for levity, wastefulness, uncleanliness, backwardness, and ignorance. 
In English-German dictionaries, it was translated as “disorderly house- 
hold,” “topsy-turvydom,” “awful mess,” or “shambles” (Orlowski, 1996: 
138). In Germany, the idea of a “Polish” economy served as a contrast 
to the new image of the disciplined, hard-working, clean German—and 
therefore subjected German workers to the conditions of industrial pro- 
duction. It also served to legitimize Bismarck’s Germanization efforts in 
the occupied Polish areas, including the suppression of Catholicism and of 
the Polish language. In the Polish territories, Prussian oppression contrib- 
uted to the role of the German as the constituting Other of the nation. In 
a nationalist backlash, Germans (and Jews) were pictured as infiltrating the 
organic body of the Polish nation (Prizel, 1998: 52). 

In this context, German nationalism was pictured as a revival of the 
German medieval colonizing past, reinvented as German “Drang nach 
Osten” in both Germany and Poland. In 1896, a Polish encyclopedia de- 
fined “Drang nach Osten” as “the drive of the Germans eastward to de- 
nationalize the Polish people” (quoted in Meyer, 1996: 90). There has not 
been, however, a continuous geopolitical drive. The term “thrust toward 
the East” is a construct that was employed both in Germany and Poland 
for different political aims. In Poland, the slogan tied in with nationalist 
discourse that put the Polish nation in the role of the suffering nation, 
in particular under the German enemy (Prizel, 1998). It also tied in with 
Pan-Slavist ideas, which created a front against the “West” (Wippermann, 
1981; Tkaczynski, 1997). 
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World War I represents a (first) culmination of German eastern im- 
perialism, building on “Mitteleuropa” ideas (Schultz, 1989) and leading 
to the military, quasicolonial administration of large parts of Eastern Eu- 
rope. After the “central powers” lost the war, Poland was reestablished as 
an independent state in the Treaty of Versailles. The confrontations from 
then on revolved around the status of Silesia and the “Corridor.” They 
delivered the material used to reinforce the idea of a threatening Polish 
thrust toward the West, and the “need” for a new German thrust toward 
the East. In Poland, they revolved around the possibility of assimilating 
the remaining Germans and about the geopolitical orientation of Poland 
(Porter, 1992; Prizel, 1998). 

In World War II, Poland was occupied by Germany, and Poles, among 
others, were subjected to intense Germanization and extermination. A my- 
thology of “Lebensraum,” life-space in the “East,” was part of the German 
military drive and served as a legitimization for the expansion (Burleigh, 
1988; Dijkink, 1996). Millions of Poles (many of them Jewish) died in con- 
centration camps and as forced laborers. The “axis” powers were finally 
defeated on May 3, 1945. Again, Poland was the subject of redrawings, 
ceding regions of Eastern Poland to the Soviet Union and gaining the 
“Recovered” or Western Territories up to the Oder-Neisse. 

In both of the two Germanies and in Poland, the years between 1945 
and 1989 were a phase in which nationalist discourses changed. The issue 
of the Eastern regions remained an uneasy one in West Germany. Revi- 
sionist sentiments were, however, fused with European discourse. The no- 
tion of “Eastern Germany,” meaning the now-western Polish territories, 
was connected to the quest for a “European solution” (Ashkenasi, 1976). 
Postwar West-German nationalism coded the national as European. 


Modern German nationalists are forced by the recent construction of the 
international system to seek out new elements in order to give the nationalist 
normative line a continuing justification—hence the concern with Europe. 
(Ashkenasi, 1976: 219) 


In the GDR, a treaty on the Oder-Neisse border was signed very quickly 
with Poland (the 1950 Gorlitz Treaty). Relations between the states were 
uneasy, however. In spite of official friendship, the border was initially 
“hermetically sealed,” writes Grimm (2000: 237). Contacts were limited to 
party delegations and semiofficial visits. Only in 1972 was visa-free travel 
introduced between the GDR and Poland, which was taken up on a large 
scale. People established cross-border trade, and traveled for tourism and 
shopping visits. Cultural exchange and cooperation projects were initiated. 
In the border regions, Poles took up working in GDR companies (Stoktosa 
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2001). However, the relations were not wholly unproblematic. The na- 
tionalist structures of the planned economies interlinked with stereotypes. 
After 1980, the border was closed again, when the GDR leadership was 
highly critical of Solidarnosé activities in Poland. Anti-Polish propaganda 
played on the trope of Polish disorder (Grimm, 2000: 238). 

Also in Poland in the years after 1945, relations with Germany re- 
mained uneasy. Socialism was pictured as the guarantee of peace and of the 
borders (Prizel, 1998: 88). Lipski describes how the topic of German aims 
to redraw the Oder-Neisse in the years after 1945 was an instrument of 
internal politics in Poland, without greater foreign policy significance. 


There is an unmistakable barometer which can measure the need of the party and 
government in Poland to establish authentic contact with the population. The 
scale of this barometer is the number of attacks in our mass media on revisionist 
tendencies in the FRG. (Lipski, 1996: 229; trans.: UB) 


At the same time, at the western borders of the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG), cross-border “Euroregions” were emerging. Helmut 
Kohl was a champion of the historical reasoning for European integration, 
and, although not a champion of the discourse of border transgression, 
paved the way for the developments of the 1990s. 


Transgression and Regression in German-Polish Relations 


German-Polish relations have changed. I have tried to trace some aspects 
of this change through the history of Poland and Germany, and I would 
now like to return to the initial question. My argument is that it is exactly 
the historical relation between transgression and border construction that 
constitutes the specific forms of power relations. 

The term “transgression” implies movement, and movement across 
a border. This is close to the Polish and the German terms przekraczac 
granice and Grenziiberschreitung. In English, it also implies the breaking of 
a rule, often in a religious or criminal context: “to ‘transgress,’ in its origin, 
is to ‘step across,’ traverse; but of course its key sense is closer to ‘trespass,’ 
to go beyond prescribed limits, thereby breaking some ‘law’” (Jervis, 1999: 
3). And indeed, the crossing of a border carries rituals of criminal or reli- 
gious ceremonies: the need to pass a guarded checkpoint, a situation of the 
relinquishment of control of a situation, a rite of passage, a declaration of 
one’s burdens. Further, transgression is a practice that is not entirely con- 
trolled—it is connected to the unconscious, it is unstable, not a state, but a 
practice (Williams, 1999: 369). The idea of transgression also links up with 
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the countermovement of regression. Regression is then every movement 
that does not depart from the reference to the self, but shies back from 
the encounter with the other. The reference to one’s own state, identity, 
history, region—these are all movements of regression. “[T]he border is 
the site of infinite regression,” writes JanMohamed (1992: 115). Neverthe- 
less, transgression is not a simple breaking of a boundary. A transgressive 
movement connects across a limit, is inside and outside. and rather than 
breaking a border, challenges the separating line. 

Starting in the late eighteenth century, German and Polish national- 
isms have been governed by similar processes: the formation of a national 
identity; the aligning of nation, territory, culture, language, and “spirit”; 
and the construction of a threatening or inferior other. These movements 
of nationalism are movements of regression and transgression. The found- 
ing years of the national projects set out to create the self—in a regressive, 
self-referential movement. Particularly in the late nineteenth century, the 
German and Polish Other served the purpose of refining the image of the 
self through the construction of a contrast. In the interplay between trans- 
gression and regression in this phase, the Polish/German Other forms 
the counterimage of the self. The next phase started with World War IL. 
So far, the relation with the Other led back to the self—through a mir- 
ror image. In Nazi Germany in the 1930s, the relation with the Other 
took a new form. Along with an all-embracing transgression, an ideology 
of total sameness denied the Other’s existence. Any encounter was only 
an encounter with the self, with sameness: one’s own history, blood, soil, 
needs. The movement of National Socialism was both totally regressive, 
only aiming backward at sameness and self-identity, and totally transgres- 
sive—sameness was to be the rule everywhere. Transgression did not lead 
to an encounter with the Other. After 1945, the constellation changed 
again. In all three countries, the relation with the Other remained wary, 
and initial terms for new encounters were being set, but mainstream poli- 
tics remained explicitly nontransgressive. In West Germany—and equally 
in Poland in the 1980’s debate on “Central Europe”—a discourse on Euro- 
peanness started influencing the definition of the national self. 

German-Polish relations have been far more complex than a simple 
history of unidirectional colonialism. There are, however, three distinct 
historical stages of German-Polish power relations. All of them had mark- 
ers of colonialism, with the German side being the colonizer, applying 
colonialist discourse, a “Western gaze,” constructing “emptiness,” em- 
ploying politics of Germanization. However, all three phases were mark- 
edly different. One was protocolonialist, before the existence of a strong 
German state. Its discourse formed its own state. The second phase was a 
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phase of construction of the Polish Other as subordinate, both in concrete 
politics in occupied western Poland, as well as in the development of a spe- 
cific German discourse on Poland. The third phase was finally a full-blown 
colonialism that collapsed the relation of transgression and regression. 

The fourth phase is the one that started after 1945 and culminated 
in the EU enlargement. The meaning of practices of transgression has 
radically changed. Research on European borders in recent years has 
highlighted increasing connections across borders. Numerous economic 
networks have emerged along the German-Polish border (Kratke, 1996, 
1998). Political regionalism and cross-border cooperation densely pattern 
the borders (e.g., Scott, 1998). Nature connects across borders, as in the 
example of cross-border nature parks (Timothy, 2000). Cities cooperate 
(Tempel, 1997). Cultural regionalism is seen as a force of transcending 
borders (Bialasiewicz, 2002). The power relations, however unclear in 
parts of the academic debate, are clear. Bafoil (1997), for instance, analyzes 
direct investment by German companies in Eastern Europe as geopolitical 
acts, and Rentzow (2002) describes the role of the German federal bank in 
the restructuring of the Polish central bank. 

At the same time, “new” border studies claims a new relevance. The 
discipline claims to have changed from “conflict to harmony” (Minghi, 
1991). In the EU, the question of borders has moved to the forefront of re- 
search. Several large EU-funded projects establish the role of the border- 
manager, managing borders, conflicts, and cooperation. The project 
“Euborderconf—The European Union and Border Conflicts” (funded by 
the European Commission 2002-2005) describes its objective as follows: 
“The project seeks to understand whether and how the EU, through inte- 
gration and association, can help to transform the nature of borders from 
lines of conflict to lines of cooperation.” (Euborderconf, 2003). The proj- 
ect “Exlinea” (also funded by the European Commission 2002-2005) bears 
the very similar subtitle “Lines of exclusion as arenas of cooperation.” It 
aims at “[a]n analytical framework of re- and de-bordering governance 
in the European Union.” Exlinea claims to combine the consideration of 
borders as constructs and the analysis of practices and perceptions with the 
“applied” perspective of opportunities and constraints in “dealing with the 
challenges of EU expansion.” The project “Border Identities” (funded by 
the European Commission 1999-2002) claims to research the narratives 
and identities of people at European borders and to analyze them for their 
suitability for cohesion policy. 

These three current projects all employ the tension between conflict 
and cohesion, connection and division. From this they draw their tasks, 
be they sociocultural (the search for connective identities), administrative 
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(cross-border cooperation), or political (to settle conflicts). The research 
projects are significant influences on the field: they employ academics, 
fund university departments, and produce numerous publications. The 
surge of border research in large EU-financed consortia underlines a point 
made by Kearney: the management of borders has shifted its focus. “Bor- 
der Studies,” he writes, “are in some ways the academic counterpart of the 
Border Patrol” (1998: 133). The establishment of EU-led research cre- 
ates order in the field. The projects have spread the same message. They 
stress that borders need to be managed (and not, for example, abolished 
altogether), that conflict needs to be replaced by communication (but not, 
for example, by social change on a wider scale), and that nationalism needs 
to be overcome (but not, for example, the state). They constitute a specific 
EU-internal space of researched, managed, and negotiated borders. So 
how could this new landscape of border transgression be described? What 
concepts and theories can be applied? 

With reference to Foucault, Deleuze wrote that “our future will be con- 
trolled rather than disciplined” (1992: 64). He draws on Foucault’s depic- 
tion of the disciplinary society (Foucault, 1980) and observes the transition 
to a society of control. Disciplinary societies produce subjects, identities, 
and a spatial organization. Deleuze describes them as societies of borders 
and of spatial segmentation: “They initiate the organization of vast spaces 
of enclosure. The individual never ceases passing from one closed environ- 
ment to the other, each having its own laws” (Deleuze, 1992: 3). Where 
the mechanism of disciplinary society is in compartmentalization, the pres- 
ent witnesses the emergence of societies of control—control is continuous 
and omnipresent. It is not compartmentalized: “in the societies of control 
one is never finished with anything” (Deleuze, 1992: 4). The disciplinary 
society therefore stands for the fixed, resonating state of compartmental- 
ization. The society of control, on the other hand, is the state taken over 
by movements of deterritorialization and the transgression of borders in 
a continuous movement of control. The definition of interior—as clearly 
enclosed consistency, laws, rules, structures—and exterior has faded away. 
Societies of control define themselves through the embrace of change. 

But how does such a structure of rule work? Michael Hardt and Toni 
Negri discuss the new structures of power in a global world under the term 
Empire. Empire as a form of sovereignty can be understood as a system of 
rule beyond nation-states. [Empire] is a decentered and deterritorializing 
apparatus of rule that progressively incorporates the entire global realm 
within its open, expanding frontiers” (Hardt and Negri, 2000: xii). Empire 
rests on a concept of rule that plays on the ideas of hybridity, flexibility, 
pluralism, and networks. In Empire, the distinction of inside and outside 
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“has been replaced by a play of degrees and intensities, of hybridity and 
artificiality” (Hardt and Negri, 2000: 187f). Inside of Empire, the question 
therefore emerges how critical practices are possible. Theories and prac- 
tices that play on hybridity or border transgression therefore cannot chal- 
lenge the new structures of rule. They do, write Hardt and Negri, “in fact 
coincide with and even unwittingly reinforce the new strategies of rule!” 
(Hardt and Negri, 2000: 138). Also, the terminology of the border, wrote 
Minh-ha in 1996, “runs the risk of being reduced to yet another harmless 
catchword expropriated and popularized among progressive thinkers” (2). 
Border transgression is not revolutionary anymore, and maybe it never 
was (see also Walker, 1993). There is a potential in the issue of the border, 
however. The critical politics of border studies would have to accept the 
problematic in border transgression and its potential. “How to negoti- 
ate, for example, the line that allows one to commit oneself entirely to a 
cause and yet not quite belong to it?” asks Minh-ha (1996: 4). The politics 
emerging from this practice would be much more complicated than simply 
claiming moral high ground. 


Representing the German-Polish Other in the 1990s 


The 1991 German-Polish Treaty on Good-Neighborly Relations and Co- 
operation stresses the historical need to overcome boundaries and divi- 
sions in the first three sentences of the document. 


The Federal Republic of Germany and the Republic of Poland 

IN THE ASPIRATION to conclude the sorrowful chapters of the past and 
determined to follow the good traditions and the friendly living-together in the 
centuries of German and Polish history, 

IN THE FACE OF historical changes in Europe, in particular the unification of 
Germany and the deep political, economic and social change in Poland, 
CONVINCED of the need to finally supercede the division of Europe and to 
create a just and permanent European order of peace [...] (German-Polish Treaty 
on Good-Neighborly Relations and Cooperation, 1991) 


The treaty sets a wide frame for its significance: sorrowful chapters 
of the past, far-reaching changes, and new European destinations come 
together. German-Polish cooperation is not an empty field. It is a field 
full of rules, treaties, and state funding. The German-Polish treaty, for 
example, states transborder cooperation as an aim. Cross-border coopera- 
tion is funded by the EU as well as the nation-states, and examples include 
the creation of German-Polish prizes, youth exchange, environmental 
protection, partnerships between cities, a German-Polish university, and 
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numerous academic centers dedicated to German-Polish relations or EU 
integration. The context is a landscape full of state-led projects of recon- 
ciliation, of the overcoming of boundaries, and cross-border cooperation. 

German-Polish cooperation is fully embedded in a new system that 
matches many of the features of Empire that Hardt and Negri describe. 
Empire, however, also consists of microstructures, and a fitting European 
example here is how the exclusion of populations goes along with an inclu- 
sion. With regard to the labor market, the long story of the opening and 
closing of the German and the EU labor market for Poles shows how a 
zone of in between has been established—accession Europe, tightly bound 
to the “core,” but yet removed, included but excluded (cf. Cyrus and Vo- 
gel, 2002). In the question of migration to the EU, the process of creating 
Poland as an “Eastern Gate” or “cordon sanitaire” highlights the same 
practice (FFM, 1998). Poles are equal to their fellow EU citizens of Ger- 
many and France, but not entirely. They have the same rights, but only at 
some time in the future. These examples show how Poland has become en- 
tangled in a net of relations with the EU and with Germany. They presup- 
pose equality, but establish strict structurations, playing on the EU and the 
idea of border transgression. But how did the shift take place in Germany 
and Poland, and, most importantly, what does it mean for the individu- 
al actors of transborder cooperation, who are located within the shifting 
field? They started off perceiving themselves as critical of the state. How 
do they handle this situation? Before I can address this question, I would 
like to analyze German-Polish discourse of the 1990s, which created the 
new conditions for cross-border cooperation. 

I have pointed out a few factors of colonialist relations: the gaze on 
the Other is one of the features. The Western gaze is still active from a 
German perspective, as in the following journalist’s report describing his 
travels across vast, empty lands: 


‘Travelling from Warsaw by helicopter southeast for one and a half hours, one has 
a view of a vast, flat country, fields, forests and small villages. If there were not the 
occasional cow and tractor on the small enclosures, one could believe this part of 
Europe to be uninhabited. Finally, a city. (Wehner, 1998) 


The Western gaze is an important mode of representation in the writing of 
Poland as the East. Other German discourse on Poland portrays the west- 
ern and northern areas as “traditionally German” and pictures the Poles as 
negligent, temporary occupants. Another typical gaze is employed in the 
story of a businessman in Frankfurt/Oder, who includes all Poland in his 
appropriating vision. 
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The view from his 15th floor apartment at the Stadtbriicke in Frankfurt, where 
the queue is building up, reaches wide in to the East: he owns five cement factories 
in Poland, builds supermarkets and homes, applies for contracts for highways and 
railways and has purchased a license for a security firm. In Poland, he raves, the 
music is on, it is pure market economy. (Reinsch, 1996) 


Uwe Rada in the left-wing/green newspaper tageszeitung (taz) employs 
the same gaze, but makes a significant shift. In an article on the market 
in the Warsaw stadium Dziesieciolecia, Rada sets the scene with the view 
from the high-rises near the stadium: 


In the glass towers around the Patac Kultury, the experts for Eastern Europe of 
the multinational corporations sit and think about the next stops on their conquest 
of the East European markets. Is Minsk too dangerous? What will become of the 
Ukraine? Why not rather straight on to China? (Rada, 2001) 


There are two important shifts taking place here: the first is a cari- 
cature of the Western gaze to the East. It becomes overgreedy, bizarre. 
And it originates from Warsaw, not from Berlin or Frankfurt-Oder. There 
are, however, other important shifts in the discourse. Articles about good 
examples of cooperation, rare in the early 1990s, started to appear more 
and more often in the later 1990's, including conservative newspapers like 
FAZ. They picture school projects (Richter, 1994), bridges (HAZ, 1997), 
landscapes as connecting (Miiller-Jung 1995)—the whole range of semi- 
official cooperation projects. An article in taz (Dorries, 1999) sets out to 
follow the day of a student at the German-Polish Viadrina University in 
Frankfurt-Oder and Stubice—“a European of a new kind.” 

German representations start with the old patterns: a Western gaze, 
anti-Polish stereotypes. The discourse, however, has changed over the de- 
cade of the 1990s. Writing about Poland, while never losing the Western 
gaze, has taken a “cooperation turn.” European discourse, the stress on 
the productive encounter with the Other, has become so strong that it is al- 
ready being satirized. In comparison, what does the other side of German- 
Polish discourse look like? 

Polish newspaper discourse has pro-European statements by politi- 
cians, as does the German one. Europe is portrayed as the “natural envi- 
ronment” of Poland by Bronistaw Geremek, who was then foreign minis- 
ter of Poland (Geremek, 1999): “It is about our rooting in Europe, which 
was and is our natural environment, about the building of maximum op- 
portunity and the minimizing of threats.” Klaus Kinkel, then the German 
foreign minister, writes in Rzeczpospolita (Kinkel, 1997): “Europe does not 
finish at the Oder.” The Polish premier Jerzy Buzek writes that “The com- 
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mon future has the name Europe” (Buzek, 2000), celebrating cross-border 
cooperation. 


Cross-border and regional cooperation is one of the most dynamic domains of 
common practice. Along the whole border, a range of Euroregions has existed, 
in the South even a trilateral cooperation with communities from the Czecz 
Republic exists. The number of German-Polish partnership projects between 
cities has grown since the 1980s more than ten times and has reached considerably 
more than three hundred today. Due to new bridges, roads and border crossings 
our border in both directions has become so connected and permeable as never 
before. (Buzek, 2000) 


The foreign ministers Fischer and Geremek write about “the threshold 
of the new millennium” when “on both sides, mutual apprehension and 
respect emerge from the rubbles of the past” (Fischer/Geremek, 2000). 
Nevertheless, other things emerge from the past, too. I opened this chap- 
ter with the cover page of Wprost about a “Drang nach Osten” (10.11.02). 
The article (Nowakowski, 2002) tells the story of the takeover of the War- 
saw energy supplier STOEN by RWE and of the dominance of German 
publishing houses in the Polish press market. Illustrations bear titles like 
“The German Attack” and “The German Weight” and illustrate the role of 
German investment in the economies of Poland, Hungary, and the Czech 
Republic. The situation in Wielkopolska is “worse than under the annexa- 
tions,” the reader is told. This connection of contemporary processes to 
historical ones is frequent in Polish discourse on Germany. It features both 
continuity and change. Polish German history is omnipresent and refers to 
roles of behavior, expectations, and images. An article in Wprost (Cywihski, 
2001b) describes the journey of a Polish businesswoman to Germany. The 
article — titled “The Berlin wall” starts in the German consulate, narrated 
from the point of view of the Polish woman. 


“T picked up my passport form the floor, where an exceptionally poorly behaved 
official of the German consulate in Wroclaw had thrown it,” remembers Mariola 
Pawlowska, owner of the company Style GmbH. (Cywifiski 2001b) 


The scene—consisting of the German throwing the passport of the 
Polish woman on the floor, and the Polish woman depending on the good- 
will of the German, picking up the passport from the floor—matches the 
classic image of the Nazi. It reads straight out of a film about the occupa- 
tion of Poland. Another article about Gorlitz tells about a businessman 
who was driving through the checkpoint when he was stopped and told 
that he didn’t have a proper child’s seat for the girl. The German border 
guard then drags his daughter out of the car, shouting in German. “She 
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shouted at the child: ‘get out of the car,’ and then ‘raus, raus, schnell.” 
This triggers in the father the image of the Nazis chasing his parents from 
their home, with the same words: “My mother was chased out of Poland 
with such shouts” (Winnicka, 2003). In these stories, the Polish-German 
past is omnipresent. The first difference in the representation is therefore 
the historical relation that emerges. This alone assigns Germany and Po- 
land different roles in the discourse. 

The Polish discourse on Germany starts with the consciousness of his- 
tory and is continued with a consciousness of the German stereotype of 
Poland—the picture of the self in the mind of the Other. In a typical article 
from Wprost (Janecki/Plesniak, 2001), the authors write about crime and 
theft in Poland. It is titled “Do not steal. Our thievery society,” and starts 
with the German gaze on Poland in television satires, retelling a conversa- 
tion from a German television show. The guests discuss stereotypes and 
claim that several of their possessions have been stolen by Poles (one’s 
car, the other’s car, too). “In the opinion of the West, we are thieves,” the 
paragraph ends. 

Polish discourse on Germany starts with the German gaze on Po- 
land—a significant difference from German discourse, which assumes the 
position of a universal explorer, invisible, scopic. But what is the Polish 
gaze on Germany? In an article from Rzeczpospolita (Dziewanowski, 1994), 
the author describes Berlin as central for Europe. The article, titled “The 
central question of Europe,” starts with a geographical and historical lo- 
cation of Berlin. The author traces the history of Germany through the 
urban landscape of Berlin, a history that is closely linked with the history 
of Poland. Berlin becomes a historical panorama. In another article from 
Wprost from September 2000, a similar operation is performed (Cywinski, 
2000). The article is titled “Direction Berlin. The three-and-a-half-million 
Berlin has not yet grown up to the title of capital of united Europe.” The 
article—like the one cited above—puts Berlin in the center of Europe. It 
also reflects the significance of history as symbolized by the city, but it links 
this historical legacy with a much more concrete present role for Berlin. 
The city portrayed, however, is not purely historical. It is a mixture of the 
Berlin “defined by history” and defined by the present—new diplomatic 
seats, the new parliament, the “new Berlin” that is being constructed at 
Potsdamer Platz. 


The new Berlin, aspiring to the role of the center of Europe, begins on the 
downtown Potsdamer Platz, near the Brandenburg gate, where nothing anymore 
reminds of epochs gone by. Here, chancellor Schréder has opened an aluminium- 
glass complex of stores, restaurants, cinemas and offices of famous companies. 
Next to the headquarters of the Daimler-Benz corporation, the new impressive 
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European head office of Sony has been designed by the renowned architect Renzo 
Piano.... Compared with other capitals however it is still considerably cheaper, 
which attracts investors to set up their sally bases for the Eastern markets here. 
After 1990, about 500 such firms arrived in the city. They indeed can make Berlin 
the center of Central Europe. (Cywinski, 2000) 


Berlin is pictured as becoming the center of the Eastern expansion of 
Western capitalists. Berlin becomes a center, and the journey of the jour- 
nalist thus becomes a journey from the periphery to the center. This is 
in marked contrast to the German discourse, which sets Germany as the 
center, and the journeys to Poland as journeys into unknown lands. From 
a Polish perspective, Berlin and Germany are not unknown. They are full 
of significance for Poland and for Polish and European history. 

But in this relationship shifts are also taking place. Germany is tra- 
ditionally pictured as a rich, advanced western country. It is “one of the 
technologically most advanced countries,” “rich beyond comparison” 
(Mac 2001). Since the mid-1990s, however, a new term has been coined in 
Polish discourse on Germany: the “German disease.” Articles have been 
entitled “The German disease” (Lesniewski, 2001) and, a few weeks later, 
“The German patient” (Cywifski, 2002), detailing the slowdown and crisis 
of the German economy. In Polityka (Krzemifski, 2002) an article about 
Germany is entitled “Crisis above everything,” and four weeks later (also 
in Polityka; Tyszecka, 2003), a report traces one day in the life of an unem- 
ployed German. These stories challenge the discourse on a German thrust 
toward the East. Still, such articles appear. In 2001, an article entitled “Fa- 
therland for sale” (Rosifiska, 2001) pictured Germans buying up homes 
in neighboring countries and in holiday resorts. However, the challenges 
to the discourse on the Drang have also become more numerous. The 
cover page of Wprost of the week of the EU accession of Poland showed a 
Pole stepping into Eastern Germany, with the title “Drang nach Westen” 
(6.5.04). Already in 2002, an article was entitled “Drang nach Westen. 
How we colonize Eastern Germany” (Graczyk, 2002). It announced the 
end of the Drang nach Osten and reached back eight hundred years. 


Eight hundred years ago, on Polish territory the introduction of German law took 
place. It meant special rights for the settlers arriving from the West. These rights 
were granted to the settlers because they introduced new cultural (civilizational) 
standards, new forms of entrepreneurship. After 800 years, the introduction of 
Polish right can be observed in Germany: mayors and local councils offer the 
Poles welcome and privileges to take up economic activity. They count on our 
compatriots to put life back into the Eastern lands of Germany. (Graczyk, 2002) 
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The discourse on the Drang nach Osten has changed. It has challenged 
the position of Poland in her relations with Germany. To fully escape from 
the Western gaze, however, a complete shift in the geopolitical position 
will be required, an article states. The “syndrome of the besieged fortress” 
of the West can only change “when today’s candidates to the exclusive 
European club will cease to be besieging, and become besieged them- 
selves” (Cywifski, 2001a). Therefore the repositioning of Poland not only 
requires a new relationship with Germany, according to the article, it also 
requires a shift of the gaze further to the East—to “become,” or appear, 
besieged themselves. Io break down one wall, another wall needs to be 
erected, so the logic goes. In the late 1990s, this new symbolic (and also 
very real, as already pointed out) wall was being drawn up at the Polish 
eastern border. 


Twilight. The eastern border. Imaginary tranquility, smallest movements, only 
the illegals will not respect the dream. 

The real “Chechnya” becomes clear only after dark. Captain Wieslaw Pawlik, 
commander of the guards at Zberez in the Bug river valley, tall and thin, in a light 
and wet uniform, is shaking from the coldness of the field, when he points at the 
other bank of the river with the radio in his hand. His comrades from the border 
guard have baptised the thick bushy woods coming down the other side of the 
Bug “Chechnya.” 

He will understand the meaning of this name, who with the Kalashnikow on 
his back, with embarrassing movements, leaves his field bed for the thickets in 
this moonless autumn night. On the green border, daytime is the time of rest and 
routine patrols. Only when twilight falls, and the evening fog sinks on the fields 
of the Bug river valley, the wretched duty begins. 

The illegals like the dark, the drizzle. Generally, they never attempt an illegal 
run during the day, explains commander Pawlik. (Lentowicz, 1998) 


The article traces the eastern border through the eyes of a border guard, 
in the same gothic mode as the German articles on the German-Polish 
border were composed in the early 1990s. Darkness, deep woods, fog; the 
border is a border with the unknown. It needs to be guarded, the duty is 
uncomfortable, and the terrain itself is an enemy. Beyond is “Chechenia.” 
The eastern border is constructed as a strange place, in the twilight zone. 
It is a place of barbed-wire fences, drizzle, deep forests, and rivers. Refu- 
gees try to break through, police roam the forest, and all sorts of other 
activities go on. On the other side there is a threat—masses of refugees, 
barbarous Russians. 

Polish discourse on Germany is different from German discourse on 
Poland. In many ways, Polish discourse on Germany has the same topics 
as German discourse on Poland—the past, the difficult relations between 
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the countries, cooperation, transformation, and the issue of geopolitics in 
a new situation, for example. As pointed out above, it also follows similar 
modes of writing: travel stories, stories of the own and the Other’s territory 
and geopolitical maneuvers. There is a remarkable presence of German 
authors, journalists, and perspectives in the analyzed Polish magazines and 
newspapers. This is where the differences start. Germany has a much stron- 
ger presence in Polish discourse than Poland has in German discourse. 
Germany is familiar territory, the places pictured in the journeys appear as 
important places, whereas in German discourse, Polish places are obscure, 
or only meaningful because of the German elements of their past. Ger- 
many in Polish discourse is familiar, and the relationship with Germany 
starts with the gaze of the Other on the Polish self. Self-representation is 
a central element in most of the articles, be it an encounter with the self in 
the Other’s eyes or in a turnaround of the “traditional” roles. The gaze of 
the Other on the self is accepted as significant, and from here, stories are 
developed or perceptions challenged. In German discourse on Poland, the 
travelers can be “transparent”—universal observers of a particular Other. 

While the positions within the field are different, the structures are 
similar. The Western gaze that Polish articles resist when it originates in 
Germany is firmly in place in Polish representations of its Eastern Oth- 
ers. It becomes a Western gaze originating from Poland. Contrary to the 
threats of crime, migration, and general barbarity associated with the East 
in Western European discourse, Polish discursive practices represent Po- 
land as Western, or—in some instances—as in between, a space of flows, 
but not as Eastern. This discursive shift of the gaze is linked to the well- 
documented shift in politics: the shift to an exclusionary function of the 
Eastern border. (See also the contribution by Merje Kuus in this volume.) 
Border transgression in German-Polish discourse has become a rule, at 
the expense of the construction of a tight border with a further East. In 
German-Polish discourse, it has become an established mode of represent- 
ing encounters with the Other. What does this mean for people who used 
to define their practices as critical of the structures of power? 


Navigating the Field 


RB: And I think that at that time [in the GDR], it really was a very revolutionary 
idea to do something that transcended borders. (Interview RB) 


The Polish-born director of the German side of an international park 
describes how, in the GDR, transborder cooperation was revolutionary. 
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But how do the people engaged in cross-border cooperation define their 
actions in a new situation, where border transgression has become a struc- 
ture of the state? How do they describe their locations and situations, and 
how do they navigate between free action and appropriation? This question 
is also a significant one for academics, whose field, as I have pointed out, 
has undergone similar change. How can critical practices be redefined? 
First of all, it needs to be pointed out that not all border-transcending 
practices are critical to start with. CR, engaged in sister-city projects, de- 
scribes the encounter with the Polish Other as a sensual experience. She 
draws a picture of boundaries between East and West that disappeared—a 
landscape of collapsing boundaries and her own transgression of them. 


CR: Poland was for me, that was somewhere, a country behind how do you say 
the Seven Mountains, Snow-white [laughs], and suddenly I had the border seven 
kilometers from the village, from the house, that was such a revelation for me. 
I became truly euphoric, because here the wall was gone too, to discover new 
things. Well, that’s what I did then, I then discovered Stettin and the area and 
began then to get interested in Poland. (Interview CR) 


In her landscapes of collapsing boundaries, she establishes the fairy- 
tale country (“Snow-white”) as a terrain of discovery—not with herself 
out of the picture, but as the creator, as the moving part in the picture, as 
a discoverer. 

Another important thing to keep in mind is that not all projects draw- 
ing on cross-border discourse started as critiques of nationalism. German 
revisionism, as pointed out above, has long been employing “European” 
rhetorics and has been border transgressive. The protection of the mem- 
ory of the “Eastern lands” of Germany is enshrined in a law, for example. 
MB, director of the Silesian Museum in Gorlitz, describes his mission as 
a delegated task: 


MB: It is our task, yes, we have been delegated with it, it is not quite the question 
whether we choose it, but rather that it was set as our task from the outset, to 
keep awake the historic traditions, the memory of Silesia, also on a national scale, 
in Germany. This is set down in paragraph 96 of the law on post-war expulsion, 
on the basis of which we do our work here. Certainly since this paragraph was 
composed, generally the law on post-war expulsion, that was in 1951, the world 
has changed, and many formulations could probably be understood differently 
today than they were fifty years ago, so that this national task, well, at least this 
is my perspective, in my appreciation, in my priorities list, it is clearly behind the 
European task, or in connection with the European task, to put it this way, and 
not as a competing task. (Interview MB) 
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Silesia, a Polish region (or, if the history of the German border area of 
Lusatia is interpreted generously as “Silesian,” a German-Polish region— 
see Bialasiewicz, 2002), is first of all anchored historically and nationally. 
There is a German interest in the region. It is firmly connected to the 
state through this interest. Bauer expresses his wish to reinterpret his task 
as “European.” 

A different example comes from the twinning of the Polish city Szc- 
zecin and the district Kreuzberg of Berlin, a multicultural district with a 
history of squatting and alternative culture. In Kreuzberg, the twinning 
project is carried out by people originating from this scene. CZ describes 
the issues arising when she, from an alternative neighborhood center, met 
with the district mayor to discuss projects: 


CZ: And for us the way was such that in the context of what we do, simply 
generally our lobbying, the mayor paid us a visit. Schulz. And first he looked it all 
over rather unmoved, followed our whole presentation, he did not really catch on, 
it was quite a demanding conversation, exerting somehow. “Well and,” that’s the 
attitude he displayed. And then we said, “well, we do German-Polish work,” and 
then his eyes went bright. Then the contact was there, and he said well, he had 
a city partnership, which he did not quite know what to do with, and he also had 
funds for that work. On hearing “funds,” naturally our eyes went bright [laughs], 
because this was just the point, that we need to secure our position. Then he 
said he would support it if we had any good ideas of anything we could do in the 
context of the city partnership, and he would be glad to support it. (Interview 
CZ) 


This story sheds light on the mechanics of the encounters. There is 
money, in a formal political institution, dedicated to German-Polish work. 
It is this money that backs a political drive for the fulfillment of given tasks, 
which then finds its actors with their own projects—“we also do Germany- 
Poland”—with their own background, motivations, and aims. The meet- 
ing was the initial step toward the active involvement of the alternative 
neighborhood center in the partnership. CZ describes the concrete situa- 
tion of the center as dependent on district funds. In a further passage, CZ 
describes the conflict between her own politics and the politics that others 
impose on her. She points out the case of the cooperation of the Kreuzberg 
sister-city association with a youth center in Szczecin. In her view, the 
director of the youth center never seemed to be very happy with the coop- 
eration, but seemed to be politically forced to enter into it. She relates how 
this connection put much strain on the people from the association, who 
met a very different style of authority and “leadership” than they were used 
to, a different understanding of culture—not just different, but politically 
opposite. The question then was about how far they could compromise 
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without abandoning their “selves”: “how far,” CZ asks, “one can still bend 
without breaking, without giving up oneself, you know.” 

A third example comes from a project management company, also in 
Berlin, that organizes the European networking of small businesses and 
local administrations. AG, the project manager—a Swiss national—fol- 
lows a similar line. First he pictures a full field of border transgression 
and cooperation along the lines of the term “East-West” cooperation. (See 
also the contribution by Attila Melegh in this volume on the East-West 
construction.) It bears all the terminology of the new era: networks, nodes, 
cooperation, multiplicators. It is drawn not only as a transgression of the 
nation-state, but also of the larger geopolitical and cultural divisions of 
East and West. 


AG: But now within the framework of our work say in the area of the 
economic development, in the area of SEED we work together with the 
mayor’s representative for East-West cooperation, we work together with the 
International Institute of Town Planning in Dahlem, which also organizes East- 
West arrangements on behalf of the Senate [of Berlin]. Then we co-operate 
with the East-West cooperation center in Wista Adlershof. I guess you know 
of them? 

UB: Yes. 

Grossmann: Well there are a couple of nodes, also in K6épenick there are 
two others, also multipliers. The center in Wuhlheide, the innovation center of 
Wuhlheide has also got a network with corresponding centers in East Europe, 
Central Eastern Europe. (Interview AG) 


In a later passage, however, AG describes the position of his company 
in this landscape and its strategy in this space of flows. In this description, 
the structure of the flows becomes clear. 


AG: I think that it is of highest strategic importance for us to learn to co-operate 
with partners in Poland and Central and Eastern Europe, to develop linguistically 
in this direction, to be much better informed in programs like Phare, Tacis and 
so on, because in the future these zones will take on the role, which so far the 
target-1 zones played, so to speak, in the previous European union. Thereto the 
mass of the funds will come to be directed, and there the large knowledge-transfer 
projects will take place, and development projects, internationally, and there we 
can contribute something, and there we will contribute something. (Interview 
AG) 


AG employs an image of cooperation and coming together, but there 
are clear structures in this landscape. The future flows are directed from 
Brussels to the extension zone. New politics of development will be enacted 
in this zone. Within these flows AG puts his company’s strategic activity, 
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and the region becomes a territory of rich bounty. AG positions himself 
as a downstream agent. The transcending movement is thus strictly chan- 
neled, according to funding flows, and it establishes clear positions: an area 
of transformation and development, a movement of transformation along 
given lines. AG draws out a zone of deterritorialization and turns it into a 
clearly segmented, striated zone of areas and flows. 

There are, however, movements toward freedom and transgression 
that do not immediately reterritorialize. EK, working in the department 
for international affairs of the Szczecin city council, exemplifies this in 
her description of her personal experience of encounters with the German 
Other. I had asked her what good the citizens of Szczecin could derive 
from the twinning with Berlin-Kreuzberg. 


EK: I cannot answer this question, what do I as citizen of the city have from 
contacts with Berlin Kreuzberg, but it could be anything, it could be let’s say just 
a friendly word with someone who lives there. Someone that I have never met and 
someone with whom I have never had the chance to talk to. It’s just like you know, 
even if it was a five-minute talk, an exchange of opinions on something, it is a 
two-way learning process, and you cannot measure it. It is important, because you 
get to know someone, you know how this person thinks, then you try to change 
or to verify your own opinion on the person, on the country, on the system, the 
political system, or banking system, or whatever. It depends on what you talk 
about or what you do there.... So, I don’t care if there are any [official] exchanges, 
really. Interview EK) 


Uninhibited transgression—transgression that is not modest and care- 
ful—is favored by few of the actors. EK, however, succeeds in drawing out 
the potential of everyday transgression. She draws on her notions of the 
immateriality of transgression and her role as working as a “transgressor,” 
but then refuses to exert a controlling grasp. EK hints at the manifold acts 
of transcending that take place next to her every day, without being con- 
trolled or inhibited, and without the need for being under supervision. Her 
own life incorporates a “natural” interest and ordinary movement across 
the border, unassociated with her job as a mediator. In her narrative, she 
thus hints at the space of possibilities that is expanding and incorporating 
beyond control. 


Conclusion 


‘To come back to the initial question: Judging from the German-Polish 
example, is the EU enlargement process a neocolonialist one? I have tried 
to make a few connected points. The first is a historical one. The rela- 
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tion between Poland and Germany has gone through several shifts. The 
discourse was often a colonial one from the German side, stretching from 
the partitions through Germanization policy and the world wars and Nazi 
ideologies. These were all aspects of a colonial relationship, but they were 
all different. Power relations, however, have always been contested; pow- 
er relations have always been mutual. The most important point of this 
study is to examine the trajectories of the new situation. Whereas until 
World War II nationalism and imperialism were combined, the discourse 
changed after 1945, and rapidly after 1989. European politics and Europe- 
an discourse have entered the field. Cross-border cooperation has become 
a strong theme in European policy and in the German-Polish representa- 
tions of the Other. I have argued that this is an aspect of a changed rela- 
tion between transgression and border construction—that a shift has taken 
place that integrates cross-border movements into the structures of power, 
toward a society that Deleuze describes as a society of control, and Hardt 
and Negri as “Empire.” The contours of this “imperial” structure are well 
visible in German-Polish relations, and they complement—and thereby 
change—structures that seem to replicate previous colonial relations. Fi- 
nally, new structures of power also require new ways of practice. What 
used to be revolutionary is no longer so. Border transgression is no longer 
critical of the state, but has been turned into a rule. There is therefore an 
important question to be asked about the changed role of critical prac- 
tice. Critical practice becomes even more complicated. Every line, write 
Deleuze and Guattari, could lead to either free action or reinforce power 
structures. “There is a mutual immanence of the lines. And it is not easy 
to sort them out. Not one of them is transcendent, each is at work within 
the others” (Deleuze and Guattari, 1987: 205). It is the task of the critical 
academic to sort them out. 


Notes 


1. I vary the order of the terms Polish-German/German-Polish relations to express on 
the one hand the different perspective which is taken, but on the other to simply show 
that there are at least two perspectives to it. 

2. This chapter is based on my Ph.D. thesis at the University of Plymouth. As a note on 
methodology: the newspaper quotes result from an analysis of the German and Polish 
press in the years 1989-2002. All quotes from newspapers and interviews have been 
translated by me from Polish or German. 

3. This and the following quotes draw on interviews by the author with activists in 
German-Polish cooperation projects. The interviews were conducted in 2001/2002 
in Germany and Poland. Questions by the author are marked with “UB” (see also 
endnote 2). 
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The Selfless Self: 
Constructions of the EU 
in Its Yearly Reports, 
1998-—2002' 


Melinda Kovacs 


Introduction 


[., my contributions to Empire’s New Clothes, I sought to identify the larg- 
er dynamic of European Union (EU) enlargement (Bérécz and Kovacs, 
2001). While at that point I indicated that empire and coloniality are the 
conceptual tools that would be most fruitful in helping to understand the 
enlargement process, the space and time to investigate the self-construc- 
tion of the EU were not available in that work. My concern here is to an- 
swer this question: Given the dynamic identified in the earlier work, what 
is the self-construal of the agent of that dynamic?’ 

In order to answer this question, I looked at the Regular Reports pub- 
lished in the years 1998 through 2002, on the progress toward accession 
in the case of the ten countries whose applications for full membership in 
the EU began with filling out questionnaires.’ My investigation focused 
specifically on the sections of the reports entitled “Political Criteria.” In 
all ten reports for each of the five years, I collected all mentions of and 
references to the EU. Thus, I obtained 332 quotes that I sorted under 
discursive patterns. By discursive patterns I mean emergent analytical cate- 
gories based on what I perceive to be recurrent elements of meaning. In 
analyzing the quotes, I resorted to multiple coding in order to reflect the 
multifaceted and multilayered nature of meaning.* The philosophy and 
commitments behind this methodology are my allegiances to a construc- 
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tivist, nonreferential theory of meaning, my preference for research pro- 
grams that avoid claims and myths of objectivity in favour of thick textual 
description, and my endorsement of research results as narratives rather 
than final accounts (a status I would insist on claiming not only for mine 
but for all accounts).’ 


Summary of Findings 


These hints point out the lineage of my approach and it makes it more 
meaningful to summarise the results of this qualitative discourse analysis. 
My findings are the following: 


Table 1. Distribution of the 332 EU Quotes in Regular Reports, 1998-2002 


Pattern Name Number of Quotes 
EU Issues, Affairs (as opposed to accession) 21 
EU Member States 11 
EU Citizens 7 
EU as Source of Help 18 
Synonym: Community 3 
Synonym: Europe 1 
Legal Entity: EC Law or Acquis 53 
Legal Entity: EU Law or Acquis 5 
Legal Entity: European Law D 
Legal Entity: Community Law or Acquis 3 
Legal Entity: Applicant Law 22 
Standards: Community 1 
Standards: International 7 
Standards: European 14 
Standards: EU 4 
“European Integration” Not in Name 13 
“European Integration” in Name 16 
“EU Integration” in Name 2 
“EU Integration” Not in Name 16 
Accession Expected to Happen 11 
Accession as Goal 96 
Accession as a Challenge 2 
Self-quote 29 


‘Training of Applicants Necessary for Accession a3 
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Table 1. continued 


Pattern Name Number of Quotes 
Applicant Compares Unfavourably to EU or Members Pe) 
Applicant on Par with Members 2 
Applicant Included in Europe 2 
Cooperation between Applicant and EU 4 
Cooperation among Applicants 1 
Compliance and “Alignment” 17 
Noncompliance and Disobedience 11 


Accession 


The most significant issue—if significance is at least to some extent indi- 
cated by the number of quotes that appear under a particular pattern—is 
accession. A total of 116 quotes in this discursive universe talk about ac- 
cession. This is contrasted with a mere 21 quotes that talk about EU “is- 
sues” or “matters” or “affairs.” The overriding concern is accession. The 
overwhelming majority of the accession quotes (96 quotes) conceptualise 
accession as a goal, as something that the applicant countries have to work 
toward, as a set of tasks, purposes and desires.° This is contrasted to only 
11 quotes that present accession as expected to happen or as a relative cer- 
tainty—which is all the more peculiar since the last of the five years under 
scrutiny is 2002, when the EU decided for the first time to name a poten- 
tial accession date for the applicants. Until this date (May 1, 2004) was offi- 
cially identified by the EU, the applicant countries occasionally engaged in 
inconsequential attempts at guessing or setting a deadline for themselves. 
However, the certainty or expected nature of the accession of these eastern 
European countries is not a strong presence in the EU’s understanding as 
it is revealed in its discourse. The understanding that accession is difficult 
and a challenge to applicants (9 quotes) is almost as salient in the discourse 
as the certainty that these countries will one day be full members of the 
EU. The discourse indicates that Eastern European applicants are not fea- 
tured in the self-construal of the EU as partners. 

Presenting accession as a goal more than anything else is in keeping 
with what I labeled the “putting off” strategy of the EU vis-a-vis the ap- 
plicants (“putting down and putting off”). The distribution of the quotes 
about accession, either expected or certain, further nuances this picture. 
The 11 quotes about expected accession are distributed among the five 
years as follows: 
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Table 2. “Expected Accession” Quotes Across the Years 


Year Number of Quotes 
1998 1 
1999 0 
2000 1 
2001 5 
2002 4 


Accession is understood as expected or certain in the years close to the 
official announcement of a possible accession date. To this extent, this dis- 
course seems to be in keeping with the logic of events that take place out- 
side of the pages of these reports.’ However, if the ways in which the EU 
reports talk/write about accession are taken to be the indication of what 
is imagined as possible, then accession would have to be understood as 
already plausible or a certainty during the time of the 2001 reports. The 
fact that pronouncements about this certainty did not appear until 2002 
minimally suggest that what is imaginable for the EU as the drafter(s) of 
the reports, will not make its way into the reports. If given more extensive 
significance, this same fact could signal the same motives of postponement 
that I identified in a more extensive study of the 1998 and 1999 reports 
(Kovacs, 2001). In either case, this seems to be an element in the self- 
construal of the EU that may not have been intended as part of the mes- 
sage and that may only become perceptible as a result of the investigation. 
More intentional meanings of the EU may be seen in other patterns. 


The Legal Self 


Given what I know about the dynamic of inferiorisation and the construc- 
tion of applicants as backward, I would have expected that the help pat- 
tern would have been responsible for a more significant number of quotes 
(Kovacs and Kabachnik, 2001; Wolff, 1994).8 However, it is not a sort of 
mission civilisatrice that governs the self-conceptualization of the EU in 
these reports. The expectations that the previous work raised have not 
been borne out by the current analysis. While it does construe itself as a 
helper to Eastern European applicants, the EU is a legal entity more than 
anything else in these reports. 

References to legal entities, legislation, and bodies of law occur a total 
of 68 times in the reports under investigation. European Community (EC) 
law is the most frequently mentioned legal entity; its pattern accounts for 
55 quotes. European law is mentioned 5 times, as is EU law, while Com- 
munity law is mentioned 3 times. In the process of addressing Eastern 
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European applicants, the discourse of the EU highlights and foregrounds 
its legal nature. In choosing this human-made regulatory aspect as a focus, 
the EU opts to regulate the applicants. It does not put forth an ideal or 
ideological content in these regions of the discourse, but a formal set of 
regulations. The choice to focus on legal aspects is strongly reminiscent of 
the role that legislation played in the management of colonies in the “clas- 
sical” period of colonialism (Cohn, 1996). It is also very much in keeping 
with the dynamic we identified in and around the process of enlargement. 

The entities that anchor the legal emphasis of the EU’s self-presentation 
are presumably one and the same thing: the acquis communautaire. The fact 
that it is referred to in four different ways (four different expressions are 
used to denote it) testifies to either the interchangeability of these terms 
(the EC is the same as the EU is the same as Europe is the same as the 
Community) or carelessness. Because carelessness in the drafting of these 
reports is not a possibility I am quite ready to entertain, I take the mul- 
tiple morphologies as a sign that the terms mean the same thing. Other 
than carelessness in the writing process, the tensions and conflicts among 
various EU entities in the creation/formation of these discursive products 
could also result in multiple morphologies. However, determining whether 
such conflicts were present is not my concern here, as I choose to focus on 
the segment of discursivity that is available as/in public documents. Their 
identity means that they are allowed to “stand in” for one another. In the 
case of the EU “standing in” for Europe, this means that the geographical 
nature of the concept of Europe is denied, that non—EU-member coun- 
tries that are in the geographical entity Europe are denied Europeanness 
in a context where Europeanness is a synonym for civilization.’ In other 
words, the substitution of “Europe” for the EU inferiorises eastern Euro- 
pean applicants. Given the importance of the documents where this dis- 
course originates and the extensive time period under scrutiny, this is a 
massive, large-scale phenomenon. 

One manifestation of the “less-than-European” nature of the ap- 
plicants is the low number of legal entities associated with the applicant 
countries. Even though the nature of the enlargement process and the ac- 
cession negotiations is such that applicant countries are practically in a leg- 
islative frenzy to make sure their legal frameworks are compatible with EU 
requirements and that the transposition of the acquis is possible and plau- 
sible, there are only 22 references to applicant law in the entire discourse 
I am analyzing. The legislative activities of applicants, which constitute 
one of their main efforts to qualify for full membership in the EU, are 
masked by the discourse. Only 22 quotes about applicant law correspond 
to the 68 references to laws made by the EU. The asymmetry reinforces 
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the problematic dynamic.!? This problematic dynamic is also apparent in 
that there are only two quotes in the entire discursive universe that de- 
scribe an applicant as being on a par with members of the EU: Slovenia’s 
2000 report mentions the difference between men’s and women’s salaries 
as being “comparable to the rest of the EU” (quote 158), and in 2002 it is 
Slovenia again that is on a par with members—but in a sadder way, as it 
is a transit country for women being trafficked into the EU (quote 332). 
The number of quotes that acknowledge the Europeanness of applicant 
countries (whether in a geographical or cultural sense) is also two: accord- 
ing to the 2000 report, Poland will have the second longest maternity leave 
in Europe (quote 144), while in the same year Slovakia’s report points out 
that its Romany minority is “the largest in Europe in relative terms” (quote 
152). Four quotes out of 332 is the space that the EU’s self-understanding 
allows for considerations that eastern European applicants may be similar 
to member states. The minimal presence of this understanding reinforces 
the inferiorising dynamic. 


The Nonlegal Self 


The legal entities in the discourse necessarily foster a conceptualization of 
the EU as a unitary subject: since the body of laws that are referenced (even 
though through multiple and slipping morphologies) is one, the resulting 
discursive construction is a monolith. In my earlier work on the EU’s re- 
ports, the finding that the EU presents itself as a monolithic self was part 
of the self-idealization that the EU engaged in. Against this backdrop, the 
question is whether a similar strategy is identifiable when the focus is spe- 
cifically the self-construal of the EU over a longer time period. 

In the reports from 1998 through 2002, the member states of the EU 
are mentioned 11 times, and EU citizens are mentioned 7 times. The em- 
phasis on member states is opposed to monolithic constructions, while the 
mention of EU citizens is a formulation that hints that the EU is really one 
state rather than a collection of states. The distribution of these quotes is 
the following: 


Table 3. Mentions of Member States and Citizens of the EU 


Year Member States Citizens 
1998 2 1 
1999 3 2 
2000 1 1 
2001 3 1 
2002 2 2 
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These patterns and elements of self-presentation and construal do not in- 
dicate that the EU is a monolith. Once again, the findings and expectations 
based on the earlier, more limited research, are not supported. Since in the 
earlier work the monolithic and the idealised aspects of an EU subjectiv- 
ity were cocreated, it appears as though in this discourse the EU is not 
constructed as an idealised self. The positive construal—for the EU is still 
portrayed by the discourse of the reports in a positive light—is achieved 
through the 18 quotes that depict the EU as the source of help. 

A frequently featured element of the help pattern is the Catch-Up 
Facility. This special Phare program provided financial aid to Bulgaria, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Romania, and Slovakia for programs addressing specific 
issues. The four quotes that mention it in this discourse are all about fight- 
ing corruption (quote 4—Bulgaria; quote 13—Latvia; quote 19—Lithu- 
ania; quote 30—Slovakia). While corruption is not identified in the paren- 
thetical explanations of the reports as the sole issue area where the funds 
from this program would be used, each mention of the Catch-Up Facility 
is about corruption. (The timing of the program is such that all mentions 
date from 1998.) The role of corruption in the dynamic between the EU 
and the applicants is one of asserting imaginary difference by implying that 
the EU is corruption free (“Putting down and putting off”). The main or 
most significant elements of help, however, come from domains other than 
corruption. 

Other aspects of the help received from the EU include assistance with 
naturalization procedures (quote 15); the computerization of the courts 
(quote 54); consulting on public administration (quote 127); unspecified fi- 
nancial aid (quote 214); improving living conditions of the Romany minor- 
ity (quote 253); and assistance in training in Community law (quote 282). 
These and other quotes about EU assistance account for 14 of the total 18 
quotes under the pattern. The EU is a source of help to the applicants in 
a large number of sociopolitical domains. There are complicated colonial 
echoes here: Helping with the aim to make applicants more acceptable for 
accession is a mission civilisatrice. But this help and its aims are in tension 
with inferiorisation and accession being more of a goal than a certainty. 

The countries who receive aid are not as diverse as the areas: Latvia 
is mentioned in 12 of the 18 quotes. This need not necessarily mean that 
Latvia is a privileged recipient of aid from the EU. It does mean, how- 
ever, that Latvia is a privileged addressee of the reports in this particular 
case.!' Whatever ideals of impartiality might otherwise be attributed to 
the EU, they do not hold here. Inconsistency may not have been a strategy 
when creating the discourse of the reports, but it certainly is an identifiable 
outcome. 
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Inconsistency is a recurrent feature. The text substitutes synonyms 
for the EU on some occasions: “Community” is substituted for “EU” 3 
times, and in one quote, “European structures” is made to stand in for the 
EU.” The substitution of “Europe” for “EU” is the synecdoche move that 
B6r6écz described and that I identified as a prevalent strategy in the con- 
strual of the applicants on the 1998 and 1999 reports (Bér6écz and Kovacs, 
2001). This move does not appear in the synonyms used for the EU in the 
large corpus spanning five years. 

The synecdoche does make an appearance, though. A total of 26 quotes 
explicitly refer to standards (they contain the word “standards”). The dis- 
tribution of these quotes is the following: 


Table 4. Mentions of Standards 


Type Number 
Community 1 
International 7 
EU 4 
European 14 


The pattern of “European standards” is the home of the understanding that 
the EU is Europe—in the context where anything that is not Europe is not 
civilised. And indeed, the list of domains where “European standards” are 
held up amounts to a recipe for enlightened progressive sociopolitical ar- 
rangements. They include models or ideals for the judiciary (quotes 40 and 
45), asylum seekers (quotes 41 and 306), penal codes (quote 73), legislation 
(quotes 100, 142, and 148), the decriminalization of homosexuality (quote 
216), and prison conditions (quote 305). The citizenship requirements that 
Estonian bodyguards face are in breach of “European standards” (quote 
277). The most telling of these are the “European standards of justice” 
that are mentioned twice (quotes 167 and 247). They are the loftiest and 
the emptiest of the lot. It is impossible to know precisely what these stan- 
dards would cover. It is quite possible, however, to read these standards as 
the reference points to the ideal that EU members seek to follow as well. 
“Europe” is the ideal that the EU subscribes to, and because it is loftier 
than it is real, it is not surprising to see the really low number of coop- 
eration quotes. Only three quotes talk about the EU as working together 
with applicants—and of those three, it is quote 317 that features the one 
and only reference to applicants working together: “Administrative struc- 
tures have been developed...whose function is to coordinate Romanian 
activities with those carried out by EU Member States and other candidate 
countries [in the fight against trafficking humans].” It is interesting to note 
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that not only are the applicants not working together with the EU, but 
they are also not involved in cooperative efforts with one another. Maybe 
cooperation is no help when the goal is a lofty and distant ideal rather than 
something at hand and possible. 

Some sort of “support” may be garnered for low levels of cooperation 
in that applicants in this discourse compare unfavourably to the EU or 
its members. Nine quotes feature explicit comparisons of applicants to an 
EU they do not measure up to. I believe that the relatively low number of 
unfavourable comparisons may be due to the fact that comparisons would 
happen with actual EU member states and not the lofty but intangible 
ideal of “European standards.” 

Cooperation is not, therefore, what the aim of the EU appears to be. 
The aim is integration—not that integration offers itself as an easy alterna- 
tive to cooperating, given the construal of the potential partners as inferior. 
But integration is such a clear aim that in the process of EU enlargement, 
there are policies, committees, and entire organizations that bear the word 
in their names. Then the word and the concept show up in quotes that are 
not about the names of any of these bodies but in which “integration” ap- 
pears as common parlance. ‘To make matters more complicated, what ap- 
plicants would be integrated into is either the EU or “Europe” itself. The 
quotes are distributed in the following manner: 


Table 5. The Distribution of “Integration” Quotes 


Europe EU 
In name 16 2 
Not in name 13 16 


Given everything said so far, integration becomes part of a problematic 
dynamic when it is European—which is the majority of the quotes. More- 
over, “European integration” (often spelled “European Integration” even 
outside of official names as if capitalization were its due in common— 
EU—parlance) is the overwhelming choice for the names of officialdom. 
The synecdoche of “Europeanization” (a word that thankfully does not 
occur in this discourse) has all the weight and prestige of policy. It is of- 
ficialdom that denies the Europeanness of applicants. 


Discipline 
The Europeanness and potential comparability/compatibility/equality of 


applicants being denied and “European standards” being held up as in- 
tangible ideals, the essence of what the EU presents itself as, is revealed as 
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a discipline. This assertion is true in two senses: the discourse offers the 
EU both as a knowledge region and as a Foucauldian mechanism of con- 
trol. (Not that those two senses ought to be kept separate.) The relevance 
of Foucauldian insight is that they cannot be dichotomised. Through the 
separation I aim to signal that the pattern is there even in the absence of 
the Foucauldian intervention, while it obviously emerges fully with and 
after that intervention. 

The EU as a knowledge region or as an area of competence is repre- 
sented by the particularly salient pattern of training. In this pattern, 53 
quotes talk about the training the applicants need for their accession to 
the EU. It is significant that a large number of quotes refer to training in 
legal matters: the EU presents itself as a legal entity more than anything 
else. Legal frameworks are intangible and binding at the same time, and 
instruction in legal realms is the epitome of control mechanisms. 

Among these quotes are 16 about training in realms other than legal. 
They include training in public administration, training about EU poli- 
cies, and foreign-language training. They also include 8 generic quotes 
about training in “EU affairs” and 4 unspecified quotes about “some EU 
training.” Of the 53 quotes on training, this leaves 4 that are clearly not 
about legal entities. The clear emphasis of training is the legal realm. Now 
it might be argued that training about the EU’s legal aspects actually em- 
powers the applicants. In the context of all the other discursive processes, I 
am disinclined to accept that reading. Knowledge might be power, except 
that training is control. 

A successful control mechanism is one with full coverage. The dis- 
course of the EU reports is self-referential: 29 quotes are what I refer to as 
self-quotes. They airlift parts of earlier reports and repeat them, use them 
as reference points, and reinforce them. In the process, they drape control 
over all of the discursive space. 


Applicant Behaviour 


In the case of one applicant country, Hungary, I have identified an attitude 
pattern in public discourse that I label “super-docility” (Kovacs, 2003a, 
2003b). Can a similar type of behaviour be detected in the discourse at 
hand? Because the focus here is the presentation of the EU by the EU, 
applicant behaviour can only be accessed indirectly through the reactions 
of the EU and their manifestations in the discourse. Therefore the ways in 
which applicants intend to behave and construe themselves are not present 
here. It is as prompts for the EU’s self-construal that they are relevant. 
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Nonetheless, it does appear in this discourse that applicants engage in 
compliant behaviour and seek to match the expectations and requirements 
of the EU. Characteristically, the expression is one of “alignment”: appli- 
cants display compliance by bringing various areas “in line” with the EU. 
This type of alignment is particularly well suited to appear in a context 
where legal frameworks, standards, and progress reports are salient. These 
elements and strategies of discourse provide contexts and reinforcement to 
one another. They all contribute to the conceptualization of the EU as a 
formal-legal discipline. Of the 17 quotes about compliance and alignment, 
only 4 are about areas other than the law. Thirteen deal with all manner 
of legislation that needs to be changed to fit the EU—Hungarian social 
legislation (quote 50), Latvian asylum legislation (quote 55), Polish elec- 
toral law (quote 142), Romanian gay rights (quote 216), and the Bulgarian 
Constitution (quote 235) are some examples. The nonlegal items for align- 
ment are Latvian business practices (quotes 61 and 202), Bulgarian prisons 
(quote 98), and the one quote that talks about compliance not as a need but 
as an achievement: Bulgaria’s support for the Stability Pact (quote 86). 

The manifestation of compliance occurs in precisely the realm where 
the EU is most active in carving out its own identity—legislation. The 
EU’ self-construal and obedience to the EU take place in the realm of the 
legal. This strong emphasis on legislation and on the legal realm makes 
it possible to mask all the realms that may be messier—culture, history, 
tradition, local or regional allegiances, any and all identity categories."’ 
Human-made legal entities are definitely more manageable than some- 
thing as huge as culture. Legal emphasis is efficient in the realms of clarity 
and practicality. The realm where it may not be too efficacious is actually 
the maintenance of the inferiorising dynamic vis-a-vis eastern European 
applicants. However, the symbolic and cultural practices of inferiorisation 
may not be “necessary” if inferiority can be enshrined in the laws. In addi- 
tion, the legal emphasis also allows the EU to mask and deny differences 
or tensions among its current members. It is safe and selfless. 

Nonetheless, compliance is an issue that raises the possibility of non- 
compliance. There are 11 quotes in this discourse that address noncompli- 
ance or disobedience by the applicants.'* Except for the Slovak rejection 
of the EU statement, these are not acts of defiance or questioning what 
the EU requirements are. Most of them seem to be preemptive criticism 
from the EU. Law and the courts are a focus but not an overwhelming one, 
probably because in order for control to be total, it has to be asserted in 
peripheral issue areas as well. This pattern is not a site for resistance but 
a way for EU discourse to highlight/reiterate that the stakes are high. No 
compliance means no accession—and giving this reminder is the dominant 
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position of authority, maybe with a hint of the annoyance of a teacher upon 
encountering laziness or sloppiness from students.’° 


Selflessness 


It is inevitable that I should compare this work to the previous inquiry I 
made into the reports published by the EU about the eastern European 
applicants. Previously I only analyzed the reports from 1998 and 1999, 
and at that point, my focus was not the construal of the EU. Nonetheless, 
those reports revealed the EU’s reluctance to admit these same applicants 
and hinted at a self-construal in terms of an idealised unified Western self. 
In the five years of reports I have analyzed here, there is still an ideal, but 
it is not necessarily fixed as the same as the EU. There are substitutions, 
but there is also slippage—the EU does not emerge from the reports as the 
ideal or as a monolith. Because of the masking of specificities, it also does 
not emerge as the lived experience of anyone. 

During these five years, the EU constructs itself in a selfless manner. 
Its construction is one of unselfishness and lack of self. Altruism is not only 
expressed in the explicit ways of the “source of help” pattern but also in 
the complete absence of any indication whatsoever that enlargement may 
bring benefits to the EU. Accession is held out to the applicants as a re- 
ward and an ultimate good—even though there is some understanding that 
it may be difficult or challenging. Why the EU is pursuing enlargement 
is never once featured in the fifty documents’ “Political Criteria” sections. 
This creates a sense in these reports that the EU cannot possibly benefit 
from enlargement and contributes to the unselfish self-image of the yearly 
reports between 1998 and 2002. Given the prominence of these discursive 
products, the construal that emerges from them is an exceptionally rele- 
vant building block of sociopolitical reality. 

However, the unselfish self may be there only in a very limited sense. 
The discursive strategies that anchor the ways in which the EU is con- 
structed are focused on legal entities, on standards that may be lofty but 
are not tangible or concrete, on an exclusionary and inferiorising practice 
of equation with “Europe,” and on mechanisms of control. There is no 
specificity, history, culture, or interest attached to these central elements. 
Of course I am not claiming that these specificities do not exist in the EU 
as lived experience or as discursive expressions elsewhere in officialdom. 
They obviously do. But they are not allowed to enter the discursive con- 
struction of the EU in these reports, and their exclusion from these excep- 
tionally powerful documents means they are not permitted in the creation 
of the very meaning of the EU from 1998 through 2002 in this arena. If 
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the EU is only allowed to mean binding but intangible standards, lofty but 
empty ideals, then it amounts to an all-powerful control mechanism that 
anyone or anything can be found in violation of. This control mechanism 
or discipline that the EU emerges as is clearly a breakaway from what it 
would be analyzed as in “business-as-usual” social science. The identifica- 
tion of this self-construal may move in a direction slightly different from, 
but to a distance from habitual inquiry quite similar to Andreas Bieler’s 
work (2000). His finding is that social forces explain why and how Aus- 
tria and Sweden joined the EU at a time when conventional indicators 
of mainstream approaches would not have predicted or explained such a 
move. Social forces are a key element of his version of a neo-Gramscian 
perspective, in that these perspectives provide the escape from the focus 
on states as unitary actors. While my contribution to the ontology of the 
EU is a peculiar one indeed, uncovering the regime of unattainable and 
idealised standards as a self-chosen domain of meaning is helpfully contex- 
tualised by other directions outside of the conventional paradigm. 

Because of the ideal(ised) nature of the EU “regime,” the costs of fall- 
ing outside of its approval are immense. At the same time, it becomes in- 
credibly difficult to qualify as being in keeping with “European standards.” 
The utter paradox of the construction of the EU is that even as its identity 
is posited on its legal system, the project of EU slides into the realm of the 
impossible. 


Notes 


1. An earlier version of this work was presented at the Association for the Study of 
Nationalities Convention at Columbia University on April 5, 2003. 

2. Inseeking an answer to this question and in writing about the inquiry into the matter, 
I seek to throw light on the type of subjectivity that the EU constructs for itself. One 
of the issues involved in the construction of that subjectivity is whether the EU is a 
unified, unitary subject. It does present itself as such, but as we have seen in Empire’s 
New Clothes, the presentation of the EU as a monolith is one of the dominant oppressive 
moves in the process. I do not want to reinforce that same dynamic in my own writing. 
Having said that, I have not satisfactorily solved the language use around this problem 
and therefore may occasionally have to use phrases such as the “EU says” or “does” 
something. This is not of the same order as the discursive constructions that the EU 
engages in, but will have similar morphological appearances. 

3. The questionnaires and the responses to them at the inception of the application 
procedure provide a comparable structure in the case of these ten countries and 
justify treating them in one category. The countries are Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, Slovakia, and Slovenia. 

4. The full dataset will be made available upon request but is not included here. 

5. Itis impossible to list all the works that are relevant to such an endeavour. Some of the 
significant contributions to this vision are listed in the References section. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Some examples of this pattern are Poland’s 2000 report that states: “This commitment 
to EU membership has in recent months manifested itself in a renewed drive to adopt 
the necessary legislation to harmonise Polish law with the acquis” (quote 138, also 
coded under the applicant law pattern); Bulgaria’s 2002 report with the assertion that 
“The Government has pursued the policy of integration with the European Union” 
(quote 232); or Romania’s 1999 report announcing that “the Supreme Defense Council 
adopted a new National Security Strategy where membership in the European Union 
was identified as one of the core priorities for Romania” (quote 71). 

Given my commitments to a particular understanding of discourse as the space in which 
meanings are created, discourse neither stops nor starts at the edge of the printed page: 
the processes that we understand as being something other than linguistic, I would 
argue, still create meanings and are still discursive. 

In our work on the 1997 Country Opinions, we found that the EU engages in 
inferiorising Eastern European applicants in ways that fit into the construal of Eastern 
Europe that Western Europe has engaged in since the Enlightenment. 

For a detailed account of how Europeanness is used in the context of EU enlargement, 
please see Empire’s New Clothes, particularly Jézsef Borécz’s “Introduction.” 

It may be objected that since these quotes are about the EU’s self-construal, they are 
obviously not predisposed to talk about the applicants and what they do. However, the 
quotes with the references to the laws of the EU all talk about the applicants as well. 
They just mention them in a context of legislation being done by the EU, not the 
applicants. The active role is allotted to the EU. 

A potentially fascinating aspect of the discourse is the dissimilarity among addressees 
(which countries are talked about/to the most) and among/across the years. I expect 
that these comparisons, which I will forego here for the sake of brevity, may hint at 
a rudimentary acceptability ranking on the part of the EU. They may also chart one 
aspect of the EU’s interest/involvement in certain applicants over time. An applicant 
country that is addressed frequently may be highly desirable (addressing “someone” 
confers peer status on them). An applicant country that is described (talked about 
rather than talked to) is objectified and distanced and potentially undesirable. 

In Slovakia’s 1998 report, the quote in question reads: “In a declaration by the 
Presidency on 30 September 1998 the Union reacted favourably to the electoral 
process, recalled its long-standing commitment to the process of integration of the 
Slovak Republic into European structures, indicated that the manner in which the 
elections were conducted constitutes a positive step in that direction and encouraged 
the future government and parliament to rapidly address those shortcomings that have 
so far hampered the Slovak Republic’s accession process” (quote 27). 

This does not mean that there is no mention of these in the EU discourse. There 
are in fact a couple of references to the Habsburg Empire and to the Soviet era in 
these reports. However, those references are isolated, random, and therefore have an 
aura of exoticism more than anything else. Moreover, they are not mentioned in the 
construction of the EU and what it may mean or stand for. 

In quote 29, the Slovak government rejects a statement by the EU Presidency saying 
Slovakia is not making progress; in quote 31 Slovakia does not rectify the lack of 
minority language legislation which has been found unconstitutional; in quote 56 
foreigners are restricted in buying land in Latvia; in quote 122 Hungarian pretrial 
detention practices oppose those of the Union; in quote 151 the quality of civil service 
in Slovakia constitutes an obstacle to accession; in quote 176 the Czech Republic, 
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although it has the fast-track option for EU-related laws, is not using it; in quote 187 
the Hungarian Supreme Court backlog hinders the unification of court practices; in 
quote 205 Latvian language requirements are critiqued; in quote 222 EU experts find 
Slovak prosecution to be weak; in quote 275 Estonian asylum procedures are not in 
line with the EU; and in quote 302 Lithuanian procedures need to be made ready for 
the acquis. 

15. This is a feature of applicant-EU interactions that was apparent from the early 
“flipside” of analyzing the construal of the applicants. Please see “Putting down and 
putting off.” 

16. Further research will have to investigate the self-image of the EU as it emerges from 
discursive products other than the reports, especially with regard to possible benefits 
to the EU following enlargement. 
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Eleven 


The Double Enlargement 
and the Remapping 
of the East 


Merje Kuus 


Eidjpen Union (EU) and NATO enlargements raise questions about 
how these processes transform the concept of Eastern Europe, long a con- 
stitutive component of the concept of Europe. Given the evocations of a 
uniting Europe and eroding divisions in journalistic as well as academic 
writings about the double enlargement, one could argue that Eastern Eu- 
rope is losing its role in the construction of European identity. Yet these 
same writings also betray a tacit distinction between Europe and Eastern 
Europe. Within this framework, some parts of Eastern Europe—the EU 
accession countries—are eagerly striving to become fully European, while 
other parts—in particular Russia—are deemed not yet sufficiently Euro- 
pean to be considered for full membership in Europe. One could therefore 
argue that the East is not being erased but remapped. As Iver Neumann 
(1999: 207) puts it, the question is not whether the East will be used in 
forging new European identities, but rather how this is being done. 

This chapter investigates this remapping of Eastern Europe or the East 
more generally. It examines the ways in which EU and NATO enlarge- 
ments are underpinned by an opposition between Europe and Eastern 
Europe, while inciting a reconfiguration of that opposition.’ I ask what as- 
sumptions enable and constrain public and scholarly discussion about EU 
and NATO enlargement. While the constitutive role of Eastern Europe in 
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European identity construction is well documented in historical research, 
I elucidate how the discourse of Eastern Europe informs the most recent 
round of EU and NATO enlargement. This discourse assumes an essen- 
tial difference between Europe and Eastern Europe, and frames difference 
from Western Europe as a distance from and a lack of Europeanness. En- 
largement reconfigures the specific borders of Europe but not the underly- 
ing dichotomy of Europe and Eastern Europe. The process thus illustrates 
the crucial importance of the East as the Other within the concept of Eu- 
rope. The chapter views EU and NATO enlargement together because 
both of these processes are framed by the narrative of Europe and the East. 
‘True, NATO is a military alliance, whose center of gravity is not in Eu- 
rope and whose name does not even mention Europe. However, the two 
enlargements are seen as two integral parts of the same process—enlarg- 
ing key Western institutions into the erstwhile Soviet bloc. Even though 
for people’s daily lives the EU matters a great deal more than NATO, in 
terms of the discourse of Europe and European values, NATO is central 
to the picture. It directly informs the definition and demarcation of these 
categories. In Central Europe, NATO membership was treated not only 
as a security issue but also, and primarily, as a question of identity, of be- 
longing to Europe and the West. Likewise in Western Europe and North 
America, the case for NATO enlargement rested not as much on security 
as on political and cultural arguments as to the need to spread “European,” 
“democratic,” or “shared” values across the continent. To understand the 
construction and reconstruction of Europe and the East, we thus need to 
look at NATO as well as EU enlargement. 

Second, the chapter outlines the fluidity and flexibility of the discourse 
of Eastern Europe. I argue that this concept persists precisely because of 
this flexibility, which makes it supremely convenient for both West and 
East European constructions of Europe. While most analyses of the Eu- 
ropean idea focus on how this idea is produced in power centers such as 
Brussels or Washington, I focus on how it is maintained in Europe’s power 
margins. Specifically, I explore how the opposition of Europe and Eastern 
Europe is used by the accession countries themselves. In so doing, I link 
Western othering of the accession countries to these countries’ othering 
of states further “East.” I underscore that the discourses of Europe and 
Eastern Europe are not simply imposed on the accession countries, but 
also used and reproduced by these countries. 

The argument will proceed first by highlighting the persistent—if im- 
plicit—categorization of Europe into a fully European core and the not- 
yet-fully European Eastern Europe within the discourse of the double en- 
largement. The chapter will subsequently turn to the ways in which elites 
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in Central Europe appropriate the West/East or Europe/non-Europe divi- 
sion and remap it to bolster their European credentials. For the purposes 
of this argument, Central Europe is defined as the ten formerly socialist 
countries that acceded into either the EU or NATO in 2004. To group 
these countries together—Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, the Czech 
Republic, Slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania, and Slovenia—is not to 
imply an essential similarity among them or to attempt a comprehensive 
account of security discourses in all of these states. It is rather to elucidate 
how the discourse of Eastern Europe functions in the context of EU and 
NATO accession. Central Europe is diverse, but the intense pursuit of EU 
and NATO membership was a key common thread in political debates 
throughout the region for over a decade. The conclusion will highlight 
how my findings challenge the habitual ways of analyzing East-Central 
Europe. 


Eastern Europe in the Discourse of the Double Enlargement 


A number of scholars have compellingly shown that the othering of East- 
ern Europe predates the current round of EU enlargement (Neumann, 
1999; Wolff, 1994). The concept of Eastern Europe was invented in the 
eighteenth century, when Eastern Europe was demarcated as being of 
Europe by geography but still in the process of becoming European in 
a cultural sense. Crucially, Eastern Europe emerged not as irredeemably 
alien but as a half-way house between Europe and Asia, not simply back- 
ward, but a learner, an experiment, and a testing ground.’ This framework 
is most noticeable in representations of Russia. As Neumann (1999: 110) 
aptly remarks: 


Russia stands out for its five hundred-year history of always just having been 
tamed, civil, civilized; just having begun to participate in European politics; just 
having become a part of Europe. Since the Enlightenment it has, furthermore, 
been seen as a pupil and a learner. 


Yet little distinction was often made between Russia and the Soviet repub- 
lics or satellite states, as studies of Central Europe remained, in the words 
of Garton Ash (1989: 180), “mere footnotes to Sovietology.” Estonia’s For- 
eign Minister Ilves, for example, notes that up until the EU decision in 
1997 to invite Estonia to membership talks, Estonia was just “another for- 
mer Soviet republic, sort of Tomska-Tomsk, Minsk-Pinsk, ‘Tallinn-Stalin. 
It was all the same” (City Paper, 1998: 4). 
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This conception of East-Central Europe as a learner has undergone 
a number of transformations over the last three centuries, but its premise 
of otherness has persisted. As the double enlargement is framed in terms 
of teaching and learning community values and norms (see Rae, 2002; 
Schimmelfennig, 2000), the accession countries are tacitly demarcated as 
not-yet-fully European. French president Jacques Chirac’s remark that 
EU accession countries displayed a “not well brought up behavior” (BBC 
News, 2003) when their foreign policies differed from France is a good 
example of this premise of Western superiority. The 1999 expansion of 
NATO to include Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic did not as 
much undermine the Europe vs. Eastern Europe division as shift it further 
eastward. Some commentators have claimed that it even accentuated “the 
growing chasm” between those states slated for fast-track incorporation 
into Western security and economic structures, and “the others”—relegat- 
ed to the margins of Europe (Bialasiewicz and O’Loughlin, 2002). Thus, 
even though the EU and NATO enlargement processes have undermined 
the Cold War-era division of Europe into two, they have simultaneously 
fueled a threefold division of the continent into the European core, the 
Central European applicants, which is not yet fully European but in tune 
with the European project, and an Eastern periphery effectively excluded 
from membership (Agnew, 2001; Paasi, 2001). 

Scholarly research is deeply implicated in the reproduction of Eastern 
Europe. Brubaker (1998: 281) notes that research on East-Central Europe 
still tends to be built on a series of oppositions such as reason and passion, 
modern tolerance and ancient hatreds, civic nationhood and ethnic nation- 
alism. The comparison between Eastern Europe and the West still tends 
to turn into a comparison of the former with the latter, clearly ascribing 
“normality” to one side only, against which the “other” has to measure it- 
self (H6rschelmann, 2001: 986; see also Hérschelmann, 2002). The West 
is conceived as a model that the EU accession countries—framed as a ho- 
mogenous blank sheet with no (proper) institutions and laws—ought to 
follow (Cohen, 2001; Grabher and Stark, 1996). In the early 1990s, East- 
Central Europe was indeed not upgraded but “downgraded” as a learner. 
It was no longer treated as a Second World—antagonistic but capable of 
industrial innovation—but as a variant of Third World, and hence a space 
under Western tutelage (Cohen, 2001; Wedel, 2001). Despite the abun- 
dance of studies on East-Central Europe, very few social scientists have 
endeavored to trace Western representations of Eastern Europe. 

The reified contrast of Eastern and Western Europe, within which 
EU accession becomes a kind of relocation from Europe’s East to Europe 
proper, has perpetuated two seemingly opposite types of accounts on East- 
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Central Europe: one of linear transition to the West, and the other of 
“old” patterns of geopolitics. Both conceive the agency of the accession 
countries in terms of following Europe or failing to do so. Lieven (1993: 
25) notes that for about one hundred years, Western journalists have been 
swinging between two stereotypes of East European nations. The first ste- 
reotype is that of “gallant little freedom-loving peoples fighting against 
wicked empire for the sake of independence and liberal democracy.” The 
second is “horrid little anti-semitic peasants, trying to involve us in their 
vicious tribal squabbles” (quoted in Danjoux, 2002: 49). Crucially, both 
pervade not only Western, but also local accounts of East-Central Europe, 
as much of social science in the accession countries also operates with such 
naturalized concepts of the past and the future (Lagerspetz, 1999). I will 
next briefly outline these two patterns of representation. My goal is not 
to catalog representations of East-Central Europe, but to highlight their 
premise of Europe’s internal East that is still behind Europe and still aspir- 
ing to become European. 

In the “transition” or “return to Europe” accounts of EU enlargement, 
the feeble Eastern Europe is making a transition to the West while being 
coached by the West. Europe or the West in the sense of EU and NATO 
memberships is cast as “the last hope” of Eastern Europe (The Economist, 
2001: 1). Only in the context of black scenarios is it mentioned that East- 
Central Europe may yet have to “devise its own fate” (Dawson and Fawn, 
2001: 3). Itis common to discuss political changes in East-Central Europe 
as a learning process, in which the locals come into contact with Western 
norms and thereby learn to behave in a more European manner. Europe- 
anization is conceived as a kind of graduation from Eastern Europe to Eu- 
rope, a process in which the accession countries must prove that they are 
“willing and able” to internalize Western norms (Schimmelfennig, 2000: 
111; see also Rae, 2002). 

Seemingly opposite to the generally triumphalist “return to Europe” 
narrative is the emphasis on ethnic nationalism and traditional geopolitics, 
or what Brubaker (1998: 284) calls the “return of the repressed” stereo- 
type. Numerous analyses foreground the theme of historical legacies, or 
what Kumar calls the “unbearable burden of history,” throughout Central 
Europe. As Rupnik put it, to the peoples of Central Europe, the past, to 
use Faulkner’s phrase, “is never dead: It is not even past” (Rupnik, quoted 
in Kumar, 2001: 194; see also ibid., 12-13). This view frames the acces- 
sion countries first and foremost not in terms of their idealized European 
future but in terms of their equally reified “geopolitical” past. Joschka 
Fischer, Foreign Minister of Germany, remarked in his programmatic 
speech on the future of Europe in 1999 that there was a “real danger” of 
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Eastern Europe lapsing back into “the old system of balance of power with 
the permanent danger of nationalist ideologies” (The Economist, 2001: 5). 
Cataluccio (1996: 2) puts it even more matter-of-factly, remarking that 
“the Western part of Europe strives to reattach itself to the Eastern,” while 
“the East explodes in ethnic conflicts which seem almost medieval” (for 
further examples and critique, see also Hayden, 1999). While traditional 
geopolitics has received rigorous critique in the Western context, the no- 
tions of buffer zone, shatterbelt, and balkanism have made a comeback in 
studies of East-Central Europe, with little reflection on their genealogies 
and political effects. As an example, consider this line of reasoning: 


After a half century of relative obscurity due to the clear domination of the Soviet 
Union in the region, the geopolitical strategists once again have the chance to 
consider “Mitteleuropa” in all its regional dimensions. Rather than accepting or 
even debating the proposition that the area between the Oder and the Dnieper 
has always been a “shatterbelt” or “crush zone,” western leaders, such as Madeline 
Albright, claim that NATO expansion into this region returns it to Europe, in 
effect releasing the occident kidnappe, in Milan Kundera’s phrase. The near total 
avoidance of geopolitical language and concepts is both clever and short-sighted, 
historical geopolitical memories in the region could eventually undermine 
the strategic decision to expand NATO or at least, the challenges sown by the 
geopolitical fragments that continue to resonate in the region could tie NATO 
down in more Kosovo-like conflicts. (O’Loughlin, 2001: 52) 


This account illuminates the unproblematized use of categories such 
as “historical geopolitical memories,” “shatterbelt,” and “buffer zone,” as 
well as the unspoken assumption that the region shares essential immu- 
table characteristics (“has always been”).’ There is very little reflection on 
the habitual references to past centuries to explain contemporary events 
(Lieven, 2001; Neumann, 1999). Analyses routinely start from the premise 
that people in the accession countries naturally mistrust Russia and Rus- 
sians because of deep-seated identities (see Clemens, 2001; Haerpfer et al., 
1999; Linz and Stepan, 1996). For example, Vayrynen (1999: 216) posits 
that: “Due to historical reasons, the Baltics cannot but ‘securitize’ their rela- 
tions with Russia, from which it follows that the intra-ethnic [sic] condi- 
tions within the countries and their relations with the West are also un- 
derstood in security terms” (emphasis added). For example, many analyses 
note a “disjuncture” between domestic identity narratives and the foreign 
policies advanced in the context of EU and NATO accession (Rae, 2002: 
294; see also Linz and Stepan, 1996). Policy changes in Central Europe 
are viewed in terms of pragmatic and sometimes reluctant compliance with 
European norms. This has arguably been the case, especially with minority 
rights and citizenship legislation, which has been amended under explicit 
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EU pressure in a number of Central European countries (Johns, 2003; Rae, 
2002). The references to “external norms,” “internal logic” of state behav- 
ior, or a “disjuncture” between the two all bolster the conception of East- 
Central European countries as still acquiring layers of Europeanness. 

East-Central Europe is in this framework still in the grip of old en- 
trenched animosities, which could still resurface unless Europe offers its 
stabilizing influence. Even studies stressing shifts in identity politics tacitly 
assume that the “original” or “authentic” identity is a nationalistic one, 
albeit constrained and modified by European norms. References to EU 
conditionality or the transmission of EU norms imply a stable nationalist 
subject that adopts new patterns of behavior from an external source (see 
Jurado, 2003). As Aalto and Berg (2002: 267) put it in the case of Estonia: 
“Post-Soviet identity politics does not have a free reign, but is crucially 
constrained and increasingly suppressed by the spatial practices of expand- 
ing European governance” (see also Pavlovaite, 2003). 

There are two key nuances to these patterns of representation. First, 
the framework of the incompetent immature East is based not on a clear- 
cut dichotomy of Europe and the East but on a gradation or a scale of Eu- 
ropeanness and Eastness, maturity and immaturity.* It breaks up the East 
into the more developed Central Europe and the less developed Eastern 
one (Agnew, 2001). A good example is provided by the managing director 
of Saatchi&Saatchi group for the Baltic states, Ukraine, and Belarus. He 
clearly distinguishes the Baltic states from the other two by comment- 
ing approvingly that Estonia “is like a drive-through zoo where you can 
look out the window from the safety of your car. If you go to Russia or 
the Ukraine, you have to climb into the cage with the animals. Estonia 
provides an environment where it is possible to learn something and yet 
not get your feet dirty” (City Paper, 1998: 7). The remark well illustrates 
the simultaneous patronizing gaze and the differentiation among countries 
in terms of the level of presumed backwardness. Central European coun- 
tries, slotted for EU accession since the late 1990s, are thereby located in a 
liminal space, neither developed nor underdeveloped, neither learned nor 
wholly ignorant, in the process of becoming mature Europeans. 

Second, the framework of Europe vs. the East operates through the 
narrative of “values,” be it “European,” “Western,” “civilizational,” or 
simply “shared.” During the 1990s it became common sense to say that 
NATO has contributed to “expanding liberal-democratic norms and val- 
ues” in Central Europe (Moore, 2003). Garton Ash (2002) remarks that 
EU and NATO enlargements were “the driving forces” of the democ- 
ratization and pacification of “the other half of Europe.” This narrative 
eulogizes the West as a site of values while simultaneously framing other 
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places as in some unspecified but obvious way weak on these values. Sev- 
eral policy decisions in Central European states were certainly linked to 
NATO accession, as the alliance “recommended” that the accession states 
improve relations with their Eastern neighbors and follow the Organiza- 
tion for Security and Cooperation in Europe recommendations on mi- 
nority rights. My point here is not to deny the alliance’s influence but to 
expose the presumption that it was obviously because of NATO that we do 
not hear news of widespread regional instability or human rights abuses in 
Central Europe. 


Conceptualizing Otherness in the Study of the Double Enlargement 


Despite the growing empirical evidence of the persistent othering of East- 
ern Europe, few have tried to conceptualize this inscription of otherness 
as a part of Central Europe’s relationship with the EU and NATO. True, 
there are several historical analyses of the constituting role of Eastern 
Europe—and the Soviet Union during the Cold War—in the construc- 
tion of the European and Western self-image (Neumann, 1999; Pietz, 
1988; Todorova, 1997; Wolff, 1994). Research on current societal trans- 
formations in East-Central Europe also offers rich empirical material on 
the inscription and contestation of otherness in the region (cf. Berdahl 
et al., 1999; Brubaker, 1998; Burawoy and Verdery, 1999; Cohen, 2001; 
Horschelmann, 2001, 2002; Wedel, 2001). However, it rarely theorizes 
this empirical material in terms of an ongoing construction of Europe and 
the East (for an exception, see Neumann, 1999). Only very recently have 
some studies tentatively suggested that postcolonial theory could be help- 
ful in understanding the interactions between the EU and the accession 
states (B6rdzc, 2001; Kuus, 2004; Verdery, 2002). 

A detailed analysis of the reasons behind this reluctance to conceptual- 
ize representations of East-Central Europe in the light of Western iden- 
tity construction is beyond the scope of this chapter. One possible reason 
could be that the double framing of Eastern Europe as not quite European, 
but in Europe, distances it both from (the idealized) Europe and from the 
“traditional” non-European Others. The discourse of Eastern Europe is 
distinct from orientalism because East-Central Europe is not simply the 
Other outside Europe. Eastern Europe is rather between West and East, 
on the doorstep of Europe. It is the repository of Eastness within, but 
it is also a part of Europe (Iodorova, 1997). An important nuance here 
is that the people of East-Central Europe usually resist any comparison 
to the so-called Third World. For example, Wedel (2001: 39) notes that 
the Western development experts’ comparison of Central Europe to the 
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Third World was an insult to many Central Europeans who were proud of 
their achievements and their ties to the West. For example, when the US 
presented Visegrad countries with boilerplate aid agreements that were 
originally drafted for the Third World, one Czech official remarked that 
these are the products of “some bureaucrats who have difficulty distin- 
guishing the Czech Republic from Shangri-La” (Wedel, 2001: 39-40). For 
these officials, the main concern was to relocate their countries from the 
Third to the First World. Critiquing the categories themselves was, quite 
understandably, a secondary issue. 

In addition, critique of foreign dominance still focuses heavily on Rus- 
sia across Central Europe (see Perron, 2003; Racius, 2004; Zarycki, 2004). 
A number of commentators indeed view the collapse of the Soviet Union 
in terms of imperial decline, and frame the contemporary transformations 
in East-Central Europe in terms of decolonization (see Carey and Raci- 
borski, 2004; Verdery, 2002). A streak of Russian nationalism certainly op- 
erates with the “civilizing” power imagery (Erickson, 1999; Ingram, 2001, 
Thompson, 2000)—just as other nationalisms do. However, the prevailing 
emphasis on Russia’s imperial past and power ambitions conceals the con- 
temporary Western othering of East-Central Europe. Today, the power to 
frame East-Central Europe in a particular way and make that framing stick 
lies not with Russia but with Western institutions, and it is this Western 
discourse that needs conceptual attention. 


Remapping Eastern Europe 


I next examine the remapping of the category of Eastern Europe in the 
Central European accession states of the EU and NATO. The analysis 
draws especially from statements by intellectuals of statecraft: the aca- 
demics and politicians who regularly conduct, study, and comment on the 
activities of statecraft (O”Tuathail and Agnew, 1992). Although this elite 
rhetoric is not necessarily shared by all or even by the majority, it sets 
the parameters of public debate. I argue that the patronizing and othering 
conception of East-Central Europe as a learner of Western norms persist 
not simply because they are imposed on the accession countries, but also 
because they are actively used by these countries against their particular 
“Easts.” ‘This reinscription works not as an absolute dichotomy of Self 
and Other, but as a more complex and contingent pattern of degrees and 
shades of otherness. This gradation makes the concepts of Europe and 
Eastern Europe more flexible and hence more durable. 

Throughout the 1990s and into the present day, a key representational 
strategy of Central European states has been to shift the discursive bor- 
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der between Europe and Eastern Europe further eastward and thereby to 
move themselves into Europe. There are two sides to this strategy. The 
first is exorcising the East from Central Europe; that is, framing Central 
Europe as inherently Western. This framework relies heavily on the notion 
of values. It is “values” more than socioeconomic characteristics that func- 
tions in political rhetoric to distance Central Europe from the East. Across 
Central Europe, key foreign-policy decisions are justified and explained 
in large measure in terms of Central Europe’s Western identity. EU and 
NATO accessions, for example, are framed less as economic or political 
issues than as an affirmation of Central European countries’ Western iden- 
tity. For example, former Czech President Vaclav Havel repeatedly linked 
these pursuits to Central Europe’s cultural, spiritual, and “civilizational” 
belonging to Europe and the West (see Moisio, 2002: 103). Polish Foreign 
Minister Geremek likewise said in 1997: “We have spared no effort to 
return to the roots of our culture and statehood, to join the Euro-Atlantic 
family of democratic nations. This is the essence of our aspirations to join 
NATO?” (quoted in Moore, 2003: 63). Hungarian President Goncz argued 
in 1997 that NATO enlargement involves not NATO moving east, but 
rather Central and Eastern Europe moving west (quoted in Moore, 2003: 
46). As Estonia’s Foreign Minister Ojuland put it in her first speech to the 
Parliament after the country received EU and NATO invitations: “The 
reality of the foreign policies of the Republic of Estonia is determined by 
our history, culture, and geographic location, by belonging to the cultur- 
al space of Occidental values and worldview” (Eesti Vabariigi Riigikogu, 
2002; emphasis added). Lauristin (1997: 29), an eminent Estonian sociolo- 
gist, likewise stresses that for the Baltic peoples, “their wish to be accepted 
again by the West and to be recognized as an integral part of the West- 
ern cultural realm is a more substantial driving force in their development 
than mere economic or political motivation could ever be.” After NATO's 
Prague summit in 2002, at which several Central European countries were 
invited to join the alliance, the celebratory speeches and newspaper edito- 
rials in the invited countries referred not to security or defense but to the 
coming of a better world. Latvian President Vike-Freiberga (2002) said 
that NATO would bring its new members “the full sunshine of the liber- 
ties and rights that NATO has been defending so long.” The summit, she 
continued, had been a “sign of hope” for any nation “who has expressed 
the desire to join those nations that hold the same values.” Lietuvos Aidas, a 
Lithuanian daily, called the invitation a “transition from one world to an- 
other.” Lietuvos Rytas, the country’s main daily, proclaimed that “the clock 
of history in Lithuania has started showing real western civilization time” 
(BBC News, 2002). 
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The second side of the same strategy is reifying the East and Eastern 
Europe as fundamentally different from, or at least not yet catching up 
with, the West. Throughout the 1990s, a key political strategy of politi- 
cal parties and individual politicians was to brand themselves as the most 
pro-Western and prosecurity, and to thereby vilify their opponents as pro- 
Russian and therefore dangerous for the state, the nation, and indeed Eu- 
rope and European values as a whole. The Russian card was used at the 
highest levels of the state, especially to discredit center-left views as well as 
arguments skeptical of EU and NATO accession (Krupnick, 2003; Racius, 
2004). Even as recently as 2003, the Russian threat was deployed to justify 
governmental support of the US-led war in Iraq. In Poland, for instance, 
an influential commentator explained his country’s position by remarking 
that: “After 50 years of totalitarianism, the Poles are still terrified of the 
Russians while Putin is busy killing Chechens” (quoted in ‘Taylor, 2003). 

This pattern of representation reproduces the dichotomy of Europe 
and the East but also posits a gradation between these two poles. Within 
this gradation, Central Europe is closer to an idealized Europe than East- 
ern Europe, and Eastern Europe is closer than Russia. Central Europe is 
thus the most European of Europe’s internal Easts, while Russia and Yu- 
goslavia are the most Oriental (Bakic-Hayden, 1995: 918). In the former 
Yugoslavia, for example, these were not only Westerners but also Slovene 
and Croat intellectuals who represented Serbia in orientalist terms (Pat- 
terson, 2003). Similarly in the Baltic region, Estonian and Latvian intel- 
lectuals have been among the most adamant in casting Russia as inherently 
un-European (Kuus, 2002; Miniotaite, 2003). The concept of nesting ori- 
entalism captures the flexibility of the Europe/non-Europe framework: 
not a single monolith but a malleable set of various internal Europes and 
Easts which fit into and reinforce the discourse of Eastern Europe. It un- 
derscores that the East is never a fixed location but a characteristic (East 
Europeanness) attributed differently in different circumstances. 

The whole concept of Central Europe serves as an example of such 
redefinition and multiplication of Europe’s internal East. This concept 
emerged in the mid-1980s as a Cold War appeal, issued above the heads of 
local politicians by Czech, Hungarian, and Polish dissidents to the West. 
Central Europe’s chief reason for being was—and is—to be distinct from 
Eastern Europe. The differentiation of Central from Eastern Europe is 
made in terms of the moral superiority of the civilized Central Europe 
over the less-civilized Russia. Central Europe, like Eastern Europe and 
Europe, is therefore not a place but an intellectual and political project 
that functions to pass the East further east. As Neumann (2003: 207) points 
out, deploying the concept of Central Europe is “a way of making place 
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out of space: a way of forging a certain collective self, and charging that 
political self with political power.” The concept of Central Europe un- 
dermines the specific demarcation of Europe as west of the Elbe but not 
the dichotomy of Europe and the East. By framing Central Europe as an 
Eastern outpost of Europe, it provides a platform from which to make ap- 
peals to Western assistance. Not surprisingly, it is especially strong in texts 
addressed to Western audiences (Garton Ash, 1999: 387; Moisio, 2002; 
Neumann, 1999: 158). Throughout the 1990s, the rhetoric of and research 
on EU and NATO enlargement has been premised on Central Europe’s 
political and cultural similarity to Europe, a similarity that is made pos- 
sible by the presumed political and cultural distance between Europe and 
Eastern Europe. 

Ironically, demarcating a place as Central European still frames it as 
marginal, in a precarious borderland location. Evoking Central Europe 
thereby both reaffirms a country’s Europeannness and simultaneously 
places it on the margin of Europe.’ Far from being separate from East- 
ern Europe, Central Europe owes much of its political success to being 
compatible with Europe-wide representations of Eastern Europe. Russia 
is therefore not a threat to Central Europe but its condition of possibil- 
ity (Neumann, 1999: 144). Thus, the Western othering of East-Central 
Europe and the Central European orientalization of Russia require each 
other in order to be. They are mutually constituted as integral parts of the 
broader discourses of Europe and the East. 


Conclusion: Implications for the Study of the Double Enlargement 


This chapter has argued that the representational pattern that privileges 
the fully European “Europe” over the not-yet-fully European “Eastern 
Europe” continues not as a marginal incident but as a central premise of 
EU and NATO enlargement. We are witnessing not a dissolution but a 
remapping of Eastern Europe. The figure of Eastern Europe perpetually 
being brought up to European standards is therefore not a threat to but 
a precondition for “Europe whole and free.” This figure is reproduced in 
both the EU and the NATO enlargement discourse. The dichotomy of 
progressive Europe and backward Eastern Europe is indeed the starkest 
in the NATO enlargement rhetoric, because in that rhetoric the East is 
represented not only as backward but also as inherently threatening. 

This reinscription of otherness is highly flexible and circumstantial. 
It operates through multiple demarcations, which share the opposition of 
Europe and the East but delineate these categories differently. Crucially, 
it is not simply imposed on the accession countries, but it is also used by 
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Central European intellectuals of statecraft, this time against Russia. True, 
the proclamations of Central European intellectuals of statecraft are often 
tailor-made to Western audiences. They come into being within the hege- 
monic discourses of Europe, in which Eastern Europe functions as a de- 
pository of negative connotations. They cannot be understood outside the 
power relationship between Central Europe and the West (Zarycki, 2004: 
602). Yet, regardless of why Central European intellectuals of statecraft 
engage in the othering of Eastern Europe, the pervasiveness of the concept 
of Eastern Europe is made possible by the appropriation of Western narra- 
tives by Central European intellectuals of statecraft. 

The ambiguity and multiplicity of Eastern Europe makes this dis- 
course supremely flexible and effective. Any place in East-Central Europe 
can be constructed as European, East European, or both. Yet the persistent 
connotation of the East that is inherent in the concept of Eastern Europe 
still subtly frames East-Central Europe as not fully European. Thus, the 
effects of the EU enlargement discourses stem not from the stark opposi- 
tion of Europe to Eastern Europe, which is becoming politically incorrect, 
but from the banal obviousness with which places in Europe are ranked in 
terms of Europeanness. The discourse does not enforce a particular repre- 
sentation of East-Central Europe. Rather, it channels various representa- 
tions into a framework—the gradation of Europe and the East—within 
which it is possible to discuss East-Central Europe in terms of proximity 
to, or likeness of, an idealized Europe. Whereas many individual research- 
ers do not view East-Central Europe as irrational or un-European, dis- 
cussing political complexities in East-Central Europe in terms of Euro- 
peanness still fuels the othering of East-Central Europe. This framework 
encourages the candidates not to challenge the East/West dichotomy but 
to align themselves with the “right” side. 

These findings have two implications for the study of the double en- 
largement. First, they indicate the need to situate the representations of 
East-Central Europe—more specifically the construction of Europe, Cen- 
tral Europe, and Eastern Europe—in the construction of Self and Other. 
In particular, postcolonial theory could be helpful in exposing and decon- 
structing knowledges and practices associated with colonialism, in which 
objectification and essentialization have been central (Sidaway, 2000: 592; 
see also Kuus, 2004). The parallels to be explored are not between East- 
Central Europe and the former overseas colonies of European powers, but 
between the power relationships and representational frameworks within 
which Eastern Europe and these former colonies are constituted. What 
is common to these representations is to condense, essentialize, and pre- 
sume themselves as offering the essential truth about their object of scru- 
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tiny (Sidaway, 2000: 606). Similarly to East-Central Europe, colonial and 
postcolonial inscriptions of otherness outside “Europe” operate not with 
clear-cut dichotomies but with gradations: with terms like “not yet,” or 
“not fully.” What is to be unraveled is not a clearly asserted dichotomy be- 
tween Europe and Eastern Europe, but rather the inscription of otherness 
through commonsensical utterances about “transition,” “learning experi- 
ence,” “European norms,” or “Western values.” It is through these pretty 
phrases that Europe and the West are reified as models that East-Central 
Europe should emulate. 

This chapter has secondly underscored that we should examine not 
only how Europe is framed in power centers, such as Brussels or Wash- 
ington, but also how these framings are used in the power margins such 
as Central Europe. For some of the crudest examples of othering the East 
come not from the West but from Central Europe, a region itself framed 
as somewhat backward by the West. The notion of the immature East- 
ern Europe not fully in compliance with Western or European values is a 
key part of Central European states’ moral language of establishing their 
Western credentials. We should thus not discard exclusionary definitions 
of Europe in the accession countries as a resurfacing of “old” nationalism 
antithetical to the new Europe. Rather, we should take these exclusionary 
definitions seriously as integral parts of the discourse of Europe. Con- 
structions of Europe from the margins of Europe could indeed provide a 
particularly useful mirror of the exclusion and division that still form an 
integral part of the discourse of Europe. 


Notes 


1. BothEUand NATO enlargementare underpinned by the narrative of European values. 
The West here refers to the core states of North America and the EU. East-Central 
Europe refers to the EU accession countries, Russia, and the European republics of 
the former Soviet Union. “Eastern Europe” (both words capitalized) refers to the 
discourse of Eastern Europe. To use these categories is not to essentialize either the 
West or East-Central Europe, but to acknowledge their different power positions in 
the discourses of Europe and the East. While representations of Russia and Central 
Europe certainly differ, these representations share the opposition of the enlightened 
Europe and the not-yet-enlightened Eastern Europe. The term “accession countries” 
refers to the EU accession countries. 

2. Historical development of the discourse of Eastern Europe is beyond the scope of this 
essay. I touch on history so as to link the current productions of Eastern Europe to 
older constructions of the East. For historical analyses, including the Cold War era, 
see Heffernan, 1998; Pietz, 1998; Sharp, 2000; Wolff, 1994. 

3. This unnoticed assumption of essential sameness allows another prominent East 
Europe watcher to begin his praise to the Baltics by asking “Why isn’t the Baltic region 
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like the Balkans? Why have the Baltic republics not experienced ethnic cleansing, 
border wars, authoritarian rule and social chaos?”—without any apparent reflection as 
to why the Baltics should be like the Balkans (Clemens, 2001: back cover). 

4. Wedel (2001: 19) notes that the idea of European nations as aid recipients indeed 
upset the worldview of the development community in the early 1990s because that 
community could not easily characterize the region as developed or underdeveloped. 
Although in theory donors recognized the distinctiveness of East-Central Europe, 
the point of reference to many was the Third World. To resolve the ambiguity as to 
whether East-Central Europe is developed or still developing, the more “developed” 
Visegrad countries were categorized as in need of a catch-up, and the rest of East- 
Central Europe was delegated to underdeveloped status. 

5. ‘Todorova (2003) points out that in some cases Central European states indeed 
avoid the label of Central Europe, preferring instead to articulate their identity and 
geopolitical position simply as “western.” Todorova links this to the double function of 
Central Europe: to evoke both Europeanness and marginality. Central Europe is still 
a location of weakness. 
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Conclusion 


Twelve 


“A Family of Democratic 
European Countries”: 
Coercion, Plunder, and 
Accumulation in the 
Development and Expansion 
of the EU 


Salvatore Engel-Di Mauro 


The recent eastward push of the European Union (EU) marks the geo- 
graphical extension of a mercantilist (protectionist) project of economic 
integration and regional bloc formation that began with the founding of 
the European Coal and Steel Community in 1951. With the rising domi- 
nance of financial capital, abetted by a scramble for new markets resulting 
from the collapse of the USSR and the economic reforms in China in the 
late 1980s, the project has turned expressly toward demolishing the former 
welfare-based strategy of profit-rate maintenance for the elites of western 
Europe in favour of greater market liberalisation and the consequent in- 
crease in the concentration and centralisation of wealth. The demolition 
of the social welfare model is evident in the convergence among mem- 
ber states demanded by the Maastricht Treaty (1991) regarding inflation 
control, public expenditure reduction, and price stabilisation, all of which 
acquire even greater intensity with monetary union (Arrighi, 1999; Bieler, 
2000: 2; Bonefeld, 2001). 

The recent eastward enlargement is consistent with the class-based, 
gendered, and racialised political processes behind this moulting of capital 
accumulation strategy, greater territorial reach, and large-scale company 
mergers enabling global economic competitiveness. What this has immedi- 
ately meant for the periphery in general and the former and current colonies 
of EU member states in particular (in Africa, the Caribbean, and the Pacific 
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regions) is the loss of much development assistance as more investment 
and aid have been redirected toward eastern Europe and east Asia (Reis 
Coutinho, 2001: 232). In addition, EU aid to the periphery is increasingly 
contingent upon the adoption of “free trade” agreements in accordance 
with WTO rules and in blatant contradiction to the EU’s own protectionist 
policies (e.g., the Common Agricultural Policy [CAP] defeating the pur- 
poses of many agronomic financial and technical assistance programmes to 
encourage cash-crop exports). The EU enlargement has therefore already 
reverberated throughout current and former colonies (Lister, 1997). 

In the mainstream, the negative results of these policies are typically 
viewed as mere inconsistencies due to the “complexity” of EU decision- 
making processes and the mutual isolation of institutional cultures (Bell, 
2001: 207). Yet development aid, especially since the early 1990s, has bol- 
stered the profitability of large EU firms in the receiving countries, whereas 
the CAP, for instance, protects some of the same firms from external mar- 
ket competitors. This is what has been called a “recolonisation” process, 
whereby the geopolitics of aid and investment has shifted toward a neolib- 
eral agenda, to the detriment of the periphery, through the introduction 
of political and economic preconditions for loans and aid and through the 
increase of pressures for state asset privatisation and market liberalisation 
(McCann, 2003: 222). These policies have allowed large-scale capital from 
the EU to exert greater control over resource extraction and processing 
and investment security in the periphery, through direct military interven- 
tion if necessary (e.g., French troops in the Ivory Coast and Haiti). Given 
that much previous development aid sustained corrupt dictatorial regimes 
throughout the periphery, another interpretation of the redirection of 
EU funds toward Eastern Europe could be that eastward enlargement has 
drained substantial bribery resources away from the elites of the periphery, 
precipitating a loss of legitimacy for some of those regimes and increasing 
the likelihood of uprisings. 


The European Union as “Europe”: 
Ideological Constructs for a New Empire 


Given the enormity of what is at stake with respect to the EU’s enlarge- 
ment, the least that must be undertaken in scientific work is the debunking 
of prevailing liberal ideologies on the EU so as to facilitate the articulation 
of political alternatives for a socially egalitarian “Europe” that contributes 
constructively to the rest of the world, rather than through warfare and 
exploitation. Scholarly work has instead liberally contributed to conflat- 
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ing the EU with “Europe” in a sort of sordid metonymy (using a word 
that is part of an entity to mean the entire entity itself); this is part of an 
exclusionary institutional language (as part of a discourse) with respect not 
only to other European countries, but with the rest of the colonised world 
without which “Europe” could not even be contemplated. 

The metonymic practice, aside from culturally inscribing the actual 
existence of militarily patrolled borders, forms part of a larger colonial 
discourse, whereby a set of institutions, the EU in this case, is identified as 
the pinnacle of progress: “Europe,” building upon a relatively recent myth 
emerging from the militarily empowering recrudescence of capitalism, in- 
dustrialisation, and national states in what is largely the western part of 
Europe (Kentor, 2000; Tilly, 1992; Wolff, 1994). This colonial discourse 
has therefore a necessarily geographical character, as it pertains to the ter- 
ritorial expansion of a (geo)political entity largely representing some of the 
economically and militarily strongest national states in the world. 

The struggles involved in the development and delineation of control 
over physical spaces and the restrictions and facilitation of specific flows 
(e.g., facilitating investment flows and restricting immigrant entry) emerge 
through what Neil Smith has described as the “production of scale,” where- 
by the scales of societal processes are restructured and reorganised as the 
effect of political struggles and power relations and, in this case, as part 
of the economic and political expansion of the EU (Smith, 1995). These 
processes underpin the cultural construction of place boundaries (e.g., Eu- 
rope as a place represented by the EU) and images of space (e.g., the EU as 
“progress”), to which scholars of all stripes blissfully revel in contributing, 
but which the authors herein have striven to undermine. 

It is then a veritable irony to find some geographers themselves adopt- 
ing colonial constructions of place and confusing scales, collapsing an en- 
tire continent into one region, with such farcical titles as “Poland: a return 
to Europe” (Francis, 1999). But confusions of scale are not limited to a 
fictional coextensiveness of region and continent. Other aspects of colo- 
niality infuse the EU accession proceedings. So one learns that “Proud of 
its role in European history and Christianity, Poland views membership of 
the EU as fulfilling its historical destiny. But, given the structure of Polish 
society as ‘a partly traditional and partly industrialised society..., one 
should not assume that this is a universal view” (Francis, 1999: 295-296). 
Quoting Weclawowicz, a Polish academic, the latter argument is redolent 
with modernist notions of progress to indicate how “traditional” segments 
of society might fetter the triumphant march of progress toward the coun- 
try’s EU membership as “historical destiny,” as if the refounding of Poland 
in 1919 had anything to do with joining a then nonexisting EU. 
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As in the writings of many other academics, Francis finds it necessary 
to efface social struggles within Poland in order to render the accession 
process intelligible to the colonising subject, local colonial functionaries, 
and an emergent comprador bourgeoisie. First, with a synecdoche, the 
author asserts the unity of the national state with the people living within 
its borders, as if an entire society can be reduced to the activities of state 
functionaries. Second, the social struggles underlying the accession pro- 
cess within Poland are mystified through the universalising dichotomy of 
“traditional” and “industrialised” societies, as if small-scale peasants and 
large estate owners or workers and bourgeoisie had the same interests, not 
to mention the social differentiation and tensions wrought through gender 
and ethnic relations. 


The Effacement of Histories as Strategic Discursive Device 


There are other practices that elide and efface, especially in official pro- 
nouncements. For the sake of brevity, I will discuss but one egregious ex- 
ample. According to an introductory EU document, justification for the 
necessity of a European regional bloc derives from the moral imperative of 
avoiding mass conflict. 


The historical roots of the European Union lie in the Second World War. The 
idea of European integration was conceived to prevent such killing and destruction 
from ever happening again. It was first proposed by the French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman in a speech on 9 May 1950. This date, the “birthday” of what 
is now the EU, is celebrated annually as Europe Day. (http://europa.eu.int/abc/ 
index_en.htm, last consulted 12 November 2003) 


Proponents of European integration typically point to its peaceful pros- 
pects without elaborating on the relationship between integration and war 
prevention. Aside from this astonishing non sequitur, the major implica- 
tion is that of an utter disregard for human lives outside the EU’s borders, 
oblivious to the fact that World War II involved many parts of the world 
outside of “Europe” and instead wilfully engaged in conflicts in other parts 
of the world that the EU states are themselves instigating or encouraging, 
such as currently in Iraq. The actual meaning of this mandate therefore 
becomes clear when considering the EU’s practices, especially those of the 
more powerful EU member states. 

But even the area of “Europe” that is supposedly being integrated is 
not immune to this deadly subjection of elision. For instance, shortly be- 
fore its forty-ninth birthday, the EU, under the aegis of NATO, had little 
compunction about devastating Yugoslavia with a bombing campaign and 
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military occupation that claimed hundreds of civilian lives. This sort of “in- 
tegration” mechanism for “Europe” should be seen as a clear contradiction, 
and yet the solution of mass indiscriminate murder through bombing raids 
remains acceptable to most EU citizens. This widespread consent is partially 
attributable to the legitimacy conferred to linguistic expressions associated 
with the state and to the monopolisation of means of communication. This 
kind of outcome makes scholarly analysis and rebuttal of official constructs 
socially important, provided it is widely distributed in public arenas. To 
date, unfortunately, the bulk of intellectuals combine effectively with state 
officials to persuade the public of the moral rectitude of this kind of vio- 
lence, cynically raising spectres of genocide and constructing dehumanising 
stereotypes of Serbs (Hammond and Herman, 2000; Hayden, 1999). 

There are other hypocrisies one could bring to the attention of the 
public and thereby attempt to create a forum to counter the real aims of 
an imperial institution called the EU: the French government’s arming of 
Hutu extremists, combined with a lack of EU intervention in the Rwan- 
dan genocide; Germany’s active fomenting of secession within Yugoslavia, 
expediting the Yugoslav civil war, while the EU did not intervene against 
Croatian, Albanian, and Bosnian nationalist extremists to the same degree 
as it did against Serbian counterparts (Hayden, 1999; McDonald, 2004). All 
these practices should amply demonstrate the actual meaning of the phrase 
“to prevent such killing and destruction from ever happening again.” It is 
largely an attempt at preventing warfare among core European countries, 
minimising interimperial contradictions while expanding collective impe- 
rial reach for mutual benefit. 


The Empire’s Self-Exonerating Narratives: 
Imperial Annexation, Modernism, and Postcoloniality 


It is not by accident that such constructs and elisions recur in the academic 
and official EU literature. They are part of a rhetorical arsenal whereby 
the moral superiority of the “west” is affirmed through a narrative of inno- 
cence and with the indirect (perhaps unintentional) full blessing of many 
self-proclaimed critical scholars. As Carlo Ginzburg emphasises, the cur- 
rent academic penchant for treating history as discourse, with the conse- 
quent undecidability of historical “truth,” leads to the reduction of his- 
tory to a series of rhetorical and narrative practices. This indeterminacy 
enables the use of rhetoric “as an individual and collective instrument of 
self-absolution...through which...the West has repeatedly absolved itself 
of its own crimes” (Ginzburg, 2000: 40; my translation).’ The discursive 
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movements outlined above are essential for rhetorically legitimising the 
expansion of the EU as being in the fundamental interest of all inhabit- 
ants of the candidate countries, as if they were somehow represented by a 
national state and political and economic elites (never mind the monopoly 
over the means of coercion by the few, the tendency of national states to 
represent elite interests, and the manipulation of the means of distribution 
and presentation of political issues, just to name a handful of empirical 
problems). One could describe countless other such examples of colonial 
practice in and outside of geography. The sheer abundance of instances 
of such practices suggests a rugged determination among most academics 
with reinforcing colonial constructs through inveterate repetition, mirror- 
ing the successful strategy of the Bush administration has employed to jus- 
tify the military devastation and invasion of Afghanistan and Iraq. The ob- 
vious historical specificity, argumentative tenuity, and ideological affinity 
of “Europe,” evidence of which is amply available to nearly any researcher 
who bothers to investigate the EU enlargement process beyond official 
EU statements, should counter facile ideological constructs. Instead, there 
appears to be an intentional amnesia of actual social and geopolitical rela- 
tions and historical processes. 

This sort of willful amnesia comprises part of the construction of al- 
terity (Todorova, 1997) and “nested orientalisms” (Bakic-Hayden, 1995) 
produced through the present institutional colonial language on Eastern 
Europe within EU as well as accession countries’ institutions and elites. 
These activities are historically continuous with the expansionism of West- 
ern European powers since at least the eighteenth century (Wolff, 1994). 
More incisively, what a few alert scholars have discovered in Western Eu- 
ropean intellectuals’ and government officials’ treatment of the Balkans, 
and of eastern Europe generally, is the production and imposition of a 
modernist construction of the entire world as a nested hierarchy featuring 
(North)Western European cultures at the apex and centre of that world, 
corresponding to actual asymmetrical relations of power between cores 
and peripheries at multiple scales. The concrete effects of pervasive resis- 
tance, cooptation, and cultural shifts incurred through largely (Western) 
European invasions, multiple genocides, and recurring expropriations of 
territory and resources have imposed a global unitary differentiation that 
still renders such modernist constructions resonant with self-evident truth, 
upon which EU and other European elites thrive. In this overall process, 
Europe, from a north-south divide, emerged as a continent divided along 
a slope rising from east to west, as Attila Melegh shows in this volume. 
Like Western Europe, Eastern Europe has been wrought and reworked 
through the formation of modern states, industrialisation, the contingent- 
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ly successful imposition of national identities, and territorial expansionism, 
to name a few salient characteristics (Anderson, 1983; Berend, 1997). 

It is therefore non-European postcoloniality studies, as a polyvocal and 
multidisciplinary struggle to decolonise cultural production (Brydon, 2000: 
5), or, more constructively, to “provincialise” Europe in the production of 
knowledge (Chakrabarty, 2000: 254), that have guided the deconstruction 
of the various mythologies created and normalised through centuries of 
imperialistic warfare and colonial exploitation in what is now the capital- 
ist world-system (semi)periphery.’ Within this global framework of het- 
erogeneous and hierarchical colonial experiences, eastern Europe presents 
conventional scholars with a constant and intractable ambivalence derived 
from the sedimentation of simultaneous historical processes of belonging 
(e.g., contributions to the growth of Enlightenment science and modern- 
ism, the Habsburg and Prussian empires, shared cultures of Christianity) 
and exclusion (e.g., the “second serfdom,” the lack of overseas colonies, 
subsumption under the Soviet empire) from a modernist construct called 
“Europe” that pervades the current EU accession or, more accurately, an- 
nexation process. This ambivalence, however, has not precluded what Ed- 
ward Said has demonstrated in other contexts to be the “construction of an 


object, for investigation and control” within an imperial framework (Said, 
1978; Spivak, 2000: 60). 


Future Directions in Imperial EU-logy 


As an attempt to counterbalance predominant discourse on the EU and en- 
hance prior critical work on imperialism, this volume has broached a wide 
range of themes with respect to the recent enlargement of and internal 
characteristics of the EU in relation to other actors in the capitalist world 
system, encompassing many realms of social relations at multiple scales. 
Despite the attempt herein to integrate multiple perspectives and aspects 
of EU expansion, this collection suffers from the absence of several impor- 
tant discussions. Future studies must underline the gendered, racialised, 
and sexualised dimensions of enlargement as well as provide greater em- 
phasis on environmental concerns, given the recurring mythologies of the 
EU’s record on environmental practices. An evolving critical approach on 
the EU could, for instance, study the relationship between housework and 
coloniality, the racialisation of Europeanness relative to the situation of the 
Rom, the mutual historical constitution of the EU and its member states’ 
current and former colonies, and a comparative analysis of empire forms, 
among many other important issues that could not be covered in this vol- 
ume.’ More ambitiously, it is hoped that the integration of the variety of 
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approaches that guides these chapters will serve as a constructive example 
for knowledge integration in other subject areas. 

Irrespective of the weaknesses of this edited collection, the initial tasks 
of delineating the kind of expansionism represented by the EU, examining 
its actual practices and the multiple-scale repercussions of its enlargement, 
and explaining its underlying causes have been accomplished, one hopes 
to the reader’s satisfaction. The contributors have amply demonstrated, 
each through a particular theoretical perspective, how EU enlargement 
represents an expansion and reinforcement of social inequalities (Part I), 
inter-imperial struggles and global capital accumulation strategy (Part II), 
and a multitude of cultural processes of imperial incorporation (Part II). 
The enlargement of the EU should therefore elicit much suspicion and 
more critical scrutiny than most academics and policymakers have offered, 
for enlargement raises fundamental questions about the actual aims of in- 
tegration for peoples living not just within the appendage of Asia called 
“Europe” but in all other affected parts of the world. As contended in this 
and many of the other chapters in this collection, the enlargement pro- 
cess is but part of a global capitalist system characterised by interimperial 
rivalries, whereby entire regions, such as Eastern Europe and Southwest 
Asia, are reshaped through both internal and external forces to conform to 
evolving worldwide dynamics of exploitation, cultural demarcations and 
hierarchies (“othering”), and (re)colonisation (B6récz and Kovacs, 2001; 
Carchedi, 2001). 


Notes 


1. “...la retorica come strumento di autoassoluzione individuale e collettiva...attraverso 
cui...?Occidente ha assolto ripetutamente i propri crimini.” 

2. Needless to say, this is not the sort of “postcoloniality” that “is designed to avoid making 
sense of the current crisis [in the periphery or Eastern Europe for that matter!] and, in 
the process, to cover up the origins of postcolonial intellectuals in a global capitalism of 
which they are not so much victims as beneficiaries” (Dirlik, 1994/2000: 228). 

3. The absence of these subjects results more from a meagre response to the call for 
papers that specifically requested such contributions than any exclusionary process. 
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